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PREFACE 


The present series of translated extracts from the 
Commentaries and Homilies of Origen has occupied such 
time as I have been able to devote to it since I was 
invited three years ago to undertake its preparation. 
In the selection of passages for translation I have in 
part been guided by the principle, recognized in these 
Translations of Christian Literature, that preference is 
given to works which deal with subjects of living 
interest. In accordance with this I have endeavoured 
to provide a modern reader, who has not time for a 
fuller study of the original, with an English version of 
such portions of Origen’s extant expositions of Scripture 
as may enable him to understand Origen’s point of view 
in regard to subjects which retain their interest for us in 
spite of changed conditions and the lapse of many years. 

I have translated, with rare deviations, from the text 
of the Berlin edition, where that is available; otherwise 
from that of Lommatzsch. In translating I have 
endeavoured to give Origen’s meaning without being 
too literal, sometimes breaking up long sentences, and 
occasionally using two terms in English for one in the 
original. It is frequently a tedious matter to identify a 
reference in Origen’s exegetical writings, for a single 
section often covers several pages and in the case of 
certain books different divisions of the text are adopted 
in different editions. In these books I have therefore 
for the reader’s convenience given, both in the notes and 
at the head of the various translated passages, references 
to the pages of the Berlin edition, of Lommatzsch’s text 
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and of Brooke's text of the Commentary on St. John. The 
references to passages in the Dc Prinnfiiis arc according 
to the chapters and sections of the Berlin edition. The 
reader will recognize that I have adhered somewhat 
strictly in the Introduction to the subject of Origen’s 
Exegesis. The other points of interest suggested are 
so numerous that the only safe course was to leave them 
alone, or at most to make a passing reference in the 
notes. 

English theology already owes not a little to Origen. 
It will be in accordance with the central purpose of his 
life, it will be in keeping with some of the best traditions 
of the Church of England, it will possibly be also of 
assistance towards the solution of some of our latter day 
problems, if this honourable indebtedness is increased in 
the present century- In much Origen was the man of 
his own time, but it is also true that in much his teaching 
is of abiding value. 

R. B. TOLLINTON. 

Tendring Rectory, 

Essex, 

Easter, 1922. 


Circumstances have delayed the publication of this 
book. At the date of its appearance seven years will 
probably have elapsed since it was written. 

The references have been brought up to date, so as to 
include vols. vii and viii of the Berlin edition. 
Otherwise I have made few changes. I regret that the 
recent works of Harnack and De Faye were not available 
while this volume was in preparation. 


Christmas, 1928. 


R. B. T. 


ORIGEN AS EXEGETE 


[The importance attached by Origen to the Scriptures 
— Four periods in his life—(1) Childhood and education, 
a.d. 185-202 —(2) Head of the Catechetical School, the 
teacher but not yet the author, a.d. 202.-C. 220— 

(3) His work as a writer in Alexandria, a.d. 220-231— 

(4) Afterwards inCcesarea. The close of his life, a.d. 231- 
254 —His Exegesis—Scripture a unity—This maintained 
against the denials (1) of Jews and (2) of Heretics—By 
reason of this unity Scripture cannot contradict itself— 
And any passage may be used to explain any other— 
The Inspiration of Scripture—The Word and the Spirit— 
Scripture and Nature—Difficulties involved by these 
principles—Certain statements not literally true—Some 
injunctions impossible—Inconsistencies—Unreasonable 
Legislation—To these Allegory provides the solution— 
The three senses of Scripture—The contrast between the 
literal and the spiritual sense—Examples of allegorical 
interpretation—It may be urged in defence of Allegory 
that (1) it was a matter of degree, (2) there were 
important precedents, (3) it had been used by philoso¬ 
phy, (4) it had the sanction of Paul—We must admit (I) 
that Origen failed to grasp the primary meaning of his 
texts, (2) and that he misconceived the method of 
inspiration—But we may claim that (1) Allegory saved 
the Scriptures for the Church, (2) and that it secured 
freedom—Among other characteristics we notice Origen’s 
interest in critical questions—The influence of the LXX 
—His concern with details—His mystical view of Names 
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and Numbers—His limitations admitted—Hut un¬ 
questionable are his humility and his high ideal of the 
office of the Teacher.] 

Of the extant writings of Origen more than three 
quarters are devoted to the exposition of Scripture. 
Among his other works the DePrinripm and the Contra 
Cels urn, better known and commonly regarded as of 
greater value, depend in large measure upon the authority 
of Scripture. The Christian religion, as Origen under¬ 
stood it, rested upon a divine revelation, of which the 
accepted books of the Old and New Testaments were the 
assured guarantee. To whatever extent his standpoint 
was determined by other influences, by philosophy, by 
tradition, by the established practice of the Church, by 
the controversies of his day, the Scriptures remained 
for him the centre of interest and the main source of 
truth. Through many years of arduous labour, beginning 
in boyhood and only closing with his death at the age of 
sixty-nine, his recognized task was that of the student 
and teacher in one, and alike in study and in teaching 
the Scriptures were his primary concern. 

His life, 1 so far as its outward circumstances need 
detain us in this connection, falls into four periods. 

Origen was born in Alexandria, probably in a.d. 185, 2 
in a home which was certainly Christian, though whether 
his parents were of Greek or of Egyptian nationality is 
uncertain. His father, Leonidas, secured for him a good 


1 The main authorities for his life are Eusebius, H. E. vi ; 
Jerome, De Viris IIlust , liv; Epiphauius, Adv. ft acres, lxiv ; 
among modern writers especially Redepencing, Origeties 
De Faye, Origlne sa Vie, Son Oeuvre , sa Pensec, vol. i ; and 
Westcott, article in D.C.B. 

2 His father died in the persecution of Severus in a. d. 202, at 
which date Origen was seventeen years of age. 
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education in the recognized subjects of the schools, 
himself supplementing this by teaching him the Scrip¬ 
tures with especial care. Even before his school days the 
boy had begun to learn and recite to his father daily 
passages from the sacred books. He sang the psalms 
with his mother in later life and possibly did so also 
while he was still a child. The quickness of his mind, 
Eusebius says, was remarkable, and the conviction that 
there was a deeper meaning, underlying the letter of 
Scripture, possessed him so early that his father, thinking 
his enquiries on such matters premature, though secretly 
delighted at this grace and promise in his son, would bid 
the boy look no further than the evident meaning of the 
passage. For Origen, even then, this was probably a 
difficult restriction. All these early tendencies were 
further developed when he became a student at the 
famous Catechetical School of Alexandria. There is 
some evidence that Pantaenus was still teaching there 
when Origen entered, though chronological difficulties 
are involved. 1 Clement in any case was his master. 
From both, supposing both to have been his teachers, 
Origen would hear Christianity philosophically inter¬ 
preted. Lectures, nominally based on Scripture, would 
wander far from the sacred text, and with apt pupils the 
restraint of the letter was frankly abandoned. So he 
learned and developed and acquired mental characteris¬ 
tics which were never lost. His student days closed 
suddenly with the persecution of Severus in a.d. 2CL, 
which was especially severe in Alexandria. Leonidas 
was a martyr. His son would gladly have suffered with 
him. Clement saved his own life by justifiable retirement, 
and the Catechetical School was left without a head. 

1 These are most fully discussed in Zahn, Supplcmentum 
Clemeniitium , pp. 156-76. 
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In the second period of his career, roughly from his 
eighteenth to his thirty-fifth year, Origen established his 
fame and position as a teacher, though as yet he did not 
publish any books. After the martyrdom of Leonidas 
and the confiscation of his property the finances of the 
home— Origen was the eldest of seven sons—were 
difficult. A rich and generous lady came however to his 
aid, and Origen also turned his education to good 
account, earning an income large for his years by 
teaching literature. This may have continued for some 
months. Then came a significant and probably un¬ 
expected request. With the Catechetical School in 
abeyance Alexandria was bereft of regular Christian 
instruction, which for the thirty preceding years had 
never failed and had been always in demand. It was to 
Origen, the youth of eighteen, that certain enquirers, 
among whom were Heraclas and his brother Plutarch, 
came with the request that he would conduct a class in 
religious knowledge. In this informal fashion Origen’s 
life work began. An audience quickly gathered round 
him, of which the bishop, Demetrius, scon heard, and 
before long Origen was officially appointed by the bishop 
to the place Clement had left. We hear nothing of any 
suggestion that Clement should return. There is some 
evidence to support the conjecture that a certain coolness 
afterwards existed between the former master and this 
pupil who so early succeeded to his chair. But Deme¬ 
trius had made no mistake. Origen devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to his task. He sold his pagan library 
for a daily pension of four obols. 1 He taught by day and 
studied the Scriptures by night. The severity indeed 
of his labours was such as to affect his health. Men and 

1 About sixpence ; possibly equal in purchasing power to four 
shillings of our money, as in 1921. 
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women alike were among his pupils, not a few of them 
subsequently suffering martyrdom. Especially was he 
successful in winning the educated for Christianity. 
With some interruptions, notably a journey to Rome, a 
retirement to Palestine, a visit to Antioch where he had 
an interview with Julia Mammaea, none of them very 
easy to date with precision, this was his manner of life 
for perhaps seventeen years after his appointment to the 
School. They were important years for developing 
Christianity and not less so for Origen himself. But as 
yet he had written nothing, and it will be important to 
bear this in mind when we come to speak of Origen as 
an exegete. 1 His habits of mind, largely formed in 
these particular years, are those of the teacher. Pri¬ 
marily he is not the literary theologian but the lecturer 
before his audience, quick to see points, ever ready to 
anticipate objections, or to criticize the other view, or to 
notice parallels, and never failing to make use of 
gathered resources and of a memory that rarely played 
him false. His convictions, method, point of view were 
all acquired under the stress of daily teaching and in the 
intercourse with men and women of diverse capacity and 
of very varied estimates of the Christian religion. 

A third period now commences, lasting for some 
eleven years, till a.d. 231. As before he still taught in 
the School, but from this date onwards he is author as 
well as lecturer. Origen had a wealthy friend, Ambrosius, 
whom he had converted from the Valentinian heresy. It 
was at the instigation of Ambrosius that Origen began his 
Commentaries. It was also at his expense, for the rich 


1 E.g. the fact that in its main principles Origen’s teaching, as 
evidenced by what he wrote, shows so little change or develop¬ 
ment, becomes quite natural and accountable when we recollect 
that he was thirty-five when he wrote his earliest books. 
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patron provided amanuenses, copyists and "iris skilled 
in calligraphy. His predecessors had been authors as 
well as teachers, though Pantaenus left nothing that has 
survived 1 and Clement only published after hesitation. 2 
And Origen also took to writing with reluctance. 
Ambrosius, whom he calls his ‘ taskmasterhad to use 
much persuasion. Before the fifth book of his Com men- 
iarics on John’s Gospel was finished, 3 Origen seriously 
contemplated the abandonment of the whole scheme. 
Not till he was sixty years old would he allow his Homi¬ 
lies to be published. So keenly did he feel the respon¬ 
sibilities of the author. Vet before he died he had 
achieved a total of six thousand books. So at least 
Epiphanius asserted, though Jerome’s estimate was 
under one-third of this number. 4 Even two thousand 
4 books ’ in an authorship lasting for thirty years is 
hardly credible. Dictation of course is more rapid than 
writing, and Origen is no master of the considered style. 
In any case his work received now a more permanent 
form, and before he left Alexandria he had completed 
five books of the Commentaries on John, eight on Genesis, 
an exposition of the first five and twenty Psalms and at 
least five books on the Lamentations. Less definitely 


1 Note the phrase fa*!) teat Bia crvyypapLfidTcav 

in H. E. v. 10. 

2 See Straw, i. 1. 

s Fragmenta xvi (Br. ii. 227 sqq. ; B. iv. 100 sqq.) 

4 Epiph Adv . Haer. Ixiv. 63 ; Jerome, Ep. lxxxii. 7 ; Adv. 
Rufinmn ii. 13, 22. Epiphanius credits Origen with 6,000 books— 
>S//SXr>r—not 'works’ (as D. C. B.). No doubt by a ' book ’ 
he means a single roll of papyrus, which is also the meaning of 
70/to?. The length of the rolls was fairly constant. A book 
of the Com. in Joann, is just about as long as a book of Thucydides. 
The Homilies were numbered separately but must have been 
collected in rolls. Jerome says, loc. cit. * non dicam sex millia, 
sed tertiam partem non repeidcs '. 
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connected with Scripture were works on the Resurrec¬ 
tion, ten volumes of Stromalcis , after Clement's example, 
and, most important of all, the De Principiis. How 
much preparatory work he had done for the Hcxapla we 
cannot say. Some certainly. Textual subjects were 
already in his mind. 1 

Into the merits of the differences which arose between 
Origen and his bishop, Demetrius, it lies beyond our 
purpose to enter. They resulted in his enforced depar¬ 
ture from Alexandria in a.d. 231. He had good friends 
in Palestine. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
Theoctistus, bishop of Caesarea, had already with some 
irregularity admitted him to orders at Caesarea. To this 
city not unnaturally he made his way on leaving Alex¬ 
andria, and in Caesarea he retained his home until the 
persecution of Decius broke out in a.d. 249. His life 
there was much what it had been in Alexandria. Here 
also he had his school and his pupils; 2 here also he 
dictated his books; here again were the occasional 
interruptions, a visit to Firmilian, his friend, bishop in the 
northern Caesarea ; the short sharp persecution of Maxi¬ 
minus; journeys to Nicomedia and to Arabia. When 
the attack of Decius fell upon the church many good 
men met their death in martyrdom. But Origen survived 
torture in prison and lived on till a.d. 254, when in his 
seventieth year he breathed his last in Tyre. 3 In the 
years which preceded the Decian. persecution his activi¬ 
ties as a writer seem to have been at their highest. 


1 See the reference to his critical methods in the Epislola ad 
Africamwi , 4, 5 ; Lomrn. xvii. 25. The mention of Gen. i. S 
connects the passage with his years in Alexandria. 

2 See especially the Address to Origen of his pupil, Gregory 
(Thaumaturgus). 

3 Jer. De Vir. lllust . liv, ' mortuus est Tyri, in qua urbe et 
sepultus est '. There is no reason to doubt this statement. 
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Three important books, the Commentaries on the Romans 
and on Matthew and the Contra Cclsnm, all belong to this 
time. Then there are the Homilies and the Hr.rapid, to 
say nothing of the many works of which only fragments 
have survived. Few careers have been more laborious, 
yet his mental alertness remained to the last unimpaired. 
The daily contact in church or lecture room with other 
minds contributed to preserve even his latest books from 
all touch and trace of senility. Such in outline were the 
conditions under which the works of Origen, so far as 
we possess them, were achieved. 

For the rest we must concern ourselves with the 
characteristics of his Exegesis. 

Of primary importance among these is his belief in the 
unity of Scripture. Differences among the several 
elements which formed this unity he recognized quite 
clearly. Nor does he draw the boundary lines of 
canonical inspiration with entire precision; there might 
be two Epistles of Peter, and people might accept the 
Shepherd and the Acts of Paul as authoritative if they 
chose. But for practical purposes Law, Prophets, 
Gospels and Apostolic writings formed a whole, an 
instrument whose various chords contributed to the 
harmony, 1 a Passover lamb which must not be divided 
but dealt with as a whole. 2 Origen’s insistence on this 
point is the stronger from his constant intercourse with 
two classes of people who denied it. The Jews maintained 
that the church had no title to the Old Testament ; the 
heretics asserted that the church had no use for it. It 
was with Origen a constant task to combat both these 
views. The Jews were the less dangerous. With their 
city lost, their temple destroyed, their ritual an impossi- 

1 g xxii. 

2 In Joann x. 18; Lomm, i. 306 ; Br. i. 203 ; B. iv. 18S-S9. 
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bility, the plight of this ancient people of God moved 
him to pity rather than to antagonism. Still, they were 
numerous and insistent, willing neither in Alexandria 
nor in Ca:sarea to surrender Moses to the Christian 
lecturer. ‘ Our prophecies/ they urged, 1 are not ful¬ 
filled in your Jesus.’ 1 'The law was given to Jews 
and has no reference to you Christians.’ 2 The church’s 
appropriation of the older Scriptures was in their view as 
unjustifiable as Isaac’s wells had appeared to the Philis¬ 
tines who claimed the land in which they were dug. 3 
Origen had a Hebrew teacher before he wrote his 
earliest books. 4 He had listened frequently to Jewish 
exegetes expounding prophecy. And sometimes a con¬ 
vert from Judaism would discuss with him the interpreta¬ 
tions which were most favoured in Rabbinical circles. 5 
Origen knew the whole field well and is never at a loss 
for arguments or replies which from his standpoint were 
sufficiently convincing. Occasionally indeed there is some¬ 
thing forced and strained in his contentions, as when he 
urges that four hundred years may really mean the same 
thing as four hundred and thirty, 0 and throughout the 
unity of Scripture is only maintained, as against the Jew, 
by the abundant reading of the New Testament into the 
Old. No one ever poured new wine into old bottles with 
less hesitation and sense of risk. 

But converts to Judaism at that date were probably 
few, and the heretics gave more serious cause for alarm. 
The battle with Gnosticism was fought mainly on the 


1 C. Cels. ii. 38. 

2 In Ep . ad. Rom. vii. 18 ; Lomm. vii. 181. 

3 In Gen. Horn, xiii; Lomm. viii, ?40 sqq. ; B. vi. 113 sqq . 

4 De Prin. IV. iii. 14 ; B. v. 346. 

3 In Jei\ Horn. xx. 2 ; Lomm. xv. 358-61; B. iii. 178-79. 

° He will allow no discrepancy between Gen. xv. 13 ; Gal. iii.17. 
Sel. in Gen. Lomm. viii. 71. 
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field of exegesis and Marcion’s distinction between the 
Creator God of the Old Testament and the good God of 
the New was a tenet common to most of the heretical 
schools. Hence Origen's chapter in the Dc Prineifliis on 
the identity of the God of the Law and of the Prophets 
with the Father of Jesus Christ. 1 Hence the constant 
attention given to passages in the Gospels and Epistles 
which appeal to the authority of the older books. Hence 
too the frequent assertion that justice and goodness are 
not really incompatible ; God only punishes because he 
loves. Origen complained that heretical exegesis was 
not consistent, 2 and that even Heracleon must be criti¬ 
cized for his violent methods. 3 The teacher is a true 
peacemaker who can reconcile the apparent discrepancies 
between the Old Testament and the New. The position 
Origen has to defend leads him to underrate real distinc¬ 
tions and to ignore the actual differences which exist 
between the Gospel and the Law. The Gnostics however 
had asserted more than they could make good, and since 
the days when Marcion criticized the Gospels ‘ with a 
penknife * the argument had gone mainly in favour of the 
church. 

From this principle of the unity of Scripture certain 
consequences followed. Plainly, if Scripture was a 
unity, it could not contradict itself. No small part of the 
task of the exegete was to reconcile the apparent discre¬ 
pancies. We shall see later by what methods Origen 
achieved this. In any case there are not to be three 
tabernacles, as Peter suggested on the mount, for Law, 
Prophecy and Gospel, but one for all Scripture according 
to the divine ordinance. 4 Could Paul contradict himself ? 

1 II. iv. 

2 In Joann x. 42 ; Lomra. i. 364-65 ; Br. i. 239 ; B. iv. 219. 

3 Ibid., ii. 21; Loram. i. 130 ; Br. i. 85 ; B. iv 77. 

4 In Lev. Horn. vi. 2 ; Loram. ix. 276 ; B. vi. 361. 
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Origen has only scorn for such a desperate assertion. 1 
Passages might be complementary, but not in reality 
discordant. If they ever appear so, the cause lies with 
our human limitations. 2 On this point Origen’s convic¬ 
tion knew no hesitation. The idea of a progressive 
revelation is not wholly strange to him, but he does not 
employ it, as we should do, in dealing with the difficulties 
of the earlier books. Rather, the truth of Scripture is 
one and abiding, could we but discover it. 

It follows also that the interpreter may appeal from 
any one passage to any other. The Gospel may be ex¬ 
plained by the teaching of the Apocrypha ; 3 what the 
1 session ’ of Christ at God’s right hand means is made 
clear by passages in the Psalms. 4 It is a favourite 
method with Origen, a method which in principle is 
entirely sound, to collect parallel passages when he has 
any difficult saying to explain. Paul had ‘ compared 
spiritual things with spiritual *, and Origen justifies his 
practice by this authority. What are we to understand 
by the Great Trumpet, or by the Dies Irae, or by the Well 
whose praise was sung by princes ? In each case the 
question is answered by the citation of other passages 
in which reference to the same subject is found. 5 Origen 
had a marvellous memory, and could also consult his 
texts, if he wished ; hence that profusion of passages, 
‘ similitudinis causa prolata through which points of 
exegesis are made good. 0 Many of them would strike 
a modern commentator as not true parallels, but Origen 

1 In Ep ad Rom . iii. 7 ; Lomm. vi. 197. 

2 § xxiii. 

3 In Matt, xiii 4, Lomm. iii. 218. 

4 In Matt. Com. Ser. Ill ; Lomm. v. 9. 

3 Ibid ., 52 ; Lomm. iv. 320. In Ep. ad Rom. ii. 4 ; Lomm. vi. 
76. § xxxvii 

° In Ep. ad Rom. is. 41; Lomm. vii. 355. 
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must be judged by the standards and methods of his day. 
The instinct of the student comes out in his recognition 
that difficulties can only be solved by diligent and 
laborious enquiry. 

As for the cause and guarantee of this unity of the 
Scriptures, it lay in their divine inspiration. Man needs 
a revelation if he is to have the knowledge of God, for 
even Plato, in a well-known passage of the Timacus , 
admits that ‘ it is a hard matter to discover the Maker 
and Father of this universe.’ 1 It is the Scriptures that 
meet this want. Through them God makes himself 
known. If any one asks for evidence of their inspiration, 
they themselves contain it. 2 Their truth has carried 
conviction, for no teacher ever won converts so success¬ 
fully as Moses and Jesus Christ. The predictions of the 
older books have been fulfilled, and the fulfilment of 
Prophecy is in Origen’s view more conclusive than 
Miracles. 3 The very language of the Scriptures, devoid 
as it is of literary artifice, still bears for the candid reader 
the traces of inspiration. 4 So Origen will admit of no 
serious competition between the church’s books and 
even the best in other literatures. And yet inspiration 
is no isolated and exceptional fact. There is a Law of 
Nature, as well as a Law of Moses. s The moral nature 
of man is in accord with the teachings of faith. 0 Some 
measure of truth God has given to us all. 7 Revelation 
therefore does but confirm reason, just as the temple 
sanctifies the gold. 8 Origen’s high estimate of the 

1 C. Cels. vii. 42. 

* De Prin. IV. i. 1. 

3 In Joann , ii 34. Lomm. i. 152 ; Br. i. 101 ; B. iv. 92. 

4 De Prin. IV. i. 6. tvros ivBovaiaauov . 

3 § xxvii. 

* C. Cels. iii. 40. 7 Ibid., viii. 63. 

8 In Matt. Com, Ser. 18 ; Lomm. iv. 216. 
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inspired books does not make him unfair either to Plato 
or to average human nature. His admissions are often 
generous, even when he is dealing with Celsus. 

In Origen's day the offices of the Divine Word and of 
the Holy Spirit were not clearly distinguished. This 
comes out in his theory of inspiration. 1 Both of the 
Word and of the Spirit may it be said that they * spake 
by the Prophets \ The word of the Lord that came to 
Jeremiah is none other than the Word that was incar¬ 
nate. 2 It is Christ who speaks in Deuteronomy. 3 
Equally may it be said that the Scriptures owe their 
distinctive qualities to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
or that in the account of the creation it is the Divine 
Spirit that speaks in Moses. 4 It is well to note such 
varying modes of expression, without making too much 
of the variation. In any case it is a higher power that 
speaks through (Sm) the human writer. The Law was 
given by God through Moses. 5 * The Prophets were not 
controlled and possessed after the manner of the Pythian 
priestess. Inspiration cleared rather than clouded their 
intelligence, which gives Prophecy an advantage over 
the oracles. 0 Moreover such inspiration varies in degree. 
The Spirit, which was abiding in Jesus, came and went 
intermittently in Moses and David. 7 Paul can build a 
whole house of truth, Luke and Timothy only add upper 
chambers. 8 Origen hesitates sometimes on this point, 
as when he asks the pertinent question, whether, when 


1 The early Liturgies afford a parallel. Sometimes the Word 
sometimes the Spirit, is invoked in the Epiclesis. 

2 § xv. 

3 In Ep. ad Rom. viii. 2 ; Lomm. vii. 200. 

* Dc Erin. iv. ii. 2; Sel. in Pss. Lomm. xi. 376 ; C. Cels. iv. 


5 In Joann. Frag, xii ; Br. ii. 223 ; B. iv. 494- 

0 C. Cels. vii. 3, 4. 

7 In Nwn. Horn. vi. 3 ; Lomm. x. 51 ; B. vii. 34. 

8 InJer. Frag, xii; Lomm. xv. 445 ; B. iii. 203. 
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Paul speaks of all Scripture as being inspired and pro¬ 
fitable, he includes his own letters. 1 * But, in the main, 
we accept the inspiration of Scripture as a whole, even 
when we find difficulties in the details. And so lie draws 
his well-known parallel between Scripture and Nature. - 
Both are of God, yet there is much in both we cannot 
fully explain. The difficulties, frankly recognized, often 
left unsolved as beyond his range and measure, do not 
rob him of his conviction that every jot and tittle, 3 every 
use or omission of the Greek article,' 4 the very letter of 
the Septuagint text, 5 * are all designed for our instruction 
in the good order of Providence. All come down from a 
higher source. The very reading of the Scriptures, even 
when not understood, has influence. 0 Origen holds to 
his theory with wonderful courage and conviction, which 
we may admire even when he brings us very near to the 
border line of superstition. 

These two principles then determine Origen’s attitude 
to Scripture : Scripture is a unity ; Scripture is inspired. 
From the first it follows that the whole of Sciipture must 
be accepted and defended; there can be no selection and 
rejection of different elements. . From the second it is 
clear that Scripture must contain nothing that is 
unworthy of God. 7 The position is apparently a simple 
one, but further consideration will show what difficulties 
it involved. For taken as a whole and in its literal sense 
Scripture did contain many things which it was hard to 

1 In Joann, i. 3 ; Lomm. i. 11 ; Br. i. 5; B. iv. 6. 

“ Sol. in Pss. Lomm. xi. 376 ; De Prin. IV. i. 7. 

3 In Ep. ad Rom. ii. 6 ; Lomm. vi. 89 

4 In Luc. Horn. xxxv. Lomm. v. 220. 

s Ad Afric. 4 ; In Oscam. Frag, i; In ha. ii. 1: Lomm. xiii. 
249, 302 ; xvii. 26. 

* InJosuam Horn. xx. 2 ; Lomm. xi. 16S, 173 ; B. vii. 418-20. 

7 Dc Prin. II. iv. 4 ; cp. Siccine dignum est de Sancti Spiritus 
sentire Sermonibus l In Sam. Horn. i. 9; Lomm. xi. 306. 
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justify. Driven had seen Jewish teachers reduced to 
sore straits in attempting to defend their law. 1 He had 
listened to educated and friendly Greeks who found 
grave offence in many statements of the Old Testament 
and even in certain passages in the New. Let alone such 
controversial exigencies, his own candid and penetrating 
spirit compelled him to realize the problem that was 
there. How was he to maintain the unity and inspira¬ 
tion of the church’s books and yet to satisfy his own 
mind, the intelligence of students in the lecture room, 
the enquiries even of the more mixed congregation in 
the church ? Let us realize a little more clearly the 
character of the difficulties he admitted. 

To Lake the problem in its acutest form, certain state¬ 
ments in these books were not true. The book of 
Genesis says there were days before the sun existed, that 
God planted a garden and walked in it. The Gospels 
assert that Jesus saw all the kingdoms of the world from 
a high mountain. 2 None of these assertions is credible. 
Again, it is not invariably true that prophets are without 
honour in their own country, nor is it always a matter for 
blame and reprehension if men build and adorn their 
sepulchres. 3 Many predictions too of Scripture remain 
unfulfilled. The chariot had not been cut off from 
Ephraim, nor the horse from Jerusalem; and if Jesus 
was the Messiah promised of old, he had not eaten butter 
and honey, as Isaiah foretold. 4 Would it be claimed, 

1 E. g. * Haec Judaei putent’. In Gen. Horn. vi. 3; Vide 
quara incoaveaiens sit Judaica intelligentia. In Leo. Horn. iii. 3 ; 
‘Judaeorum vero doctores et impossibilia haec et irrationabilia 
sequeotesiliterain faciant.’ In Lev. Horn. iv. 7. Lomm. viii. 1S6 ; 
ix. 202, 230 ; B. vi. 70, 303, 327. 

2 De Prin. IV. iii. 1. 

3 In Matt. x. IS; In Matt. Com. Ser. 25 ; Lomm. iii. 48 ; iv. 
226. 

4 De Prin. IV. ii. 1. 
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word for word, that the predictions of the Lord had 
come true? Some possibly, others not. 1 We cannot 
believe in a literal opening of the heavens at the baptism 
of Jesus, nor can we find it upon record that the hands 
of Judah were laid upon the neck of his enemies. 2 3 God 
has no eyes, as Scripture asserts, nor have spiritual 
beings knees to bend. 1 

It is a further difficulty that Scripture seems often to 
demand the impossible. This is especially true of the 
Law of Moses. At best the Law is often burdensome or 
absurd, and the legislators of Rome and Greece had on 
the whole done better than Moses. 4 But indeed in its 
literal sense the Law was often impossible and irrational. 
Many of its provisions, when read in church, for instance 
the law of the sin-offering, seemed to threaten disaster 
to the whole Christian religion. 5 * To carry out all its 
prescriptions was an impossible task ; it never had been 
nor ever could be fulfilled. Origen bad discussed the 
Law with literalist Jews and only found them fall back 
upon the inadequate defence, ‘ Ita visum legislator! \° 

Nor in the letter was Scripture consistent. There 
were statements which could not be brought into 
harmony. The figures given of the dimensions of the 
Ark were quite incompatible with the numbers and bulk 
of the creatures it was said to have contained. 7 And as 
to the New Testament, he who should attempt to 

1 In Matt . Com. Ser. 54; Lomm. iv. 327. 

B § xv. 

3 Set. in Gen ; In Ep. ad Rom. ix. 41; Lomm. vii. 360 ; viii. 50. 

4 In Joann. Frag, lvii; Br. ii. 271; B. iv. 530 ; In Lev. Horn, 
vii. 5; Lomm. ix. 307 ; B. vi. 3SS. 

5 In Lev. Horn. v. 1; Lomm. ix. 238; B. vi. 332. 

In Ep. ad Rom. ii. 9 ; Lomm. vi. 106 

7 In Gen. Horn, ii, Frag. 2; Lomm. viii- 102 ; C. Cels. iv. 41. 
Ongea, following Jewish precedents, meets the difficulty by the 
drastic expedient of squaring all the numbers. The problem had 
beeQ raised by the Gnostic Apelles, a disciple of Marcion. 
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reconcile all its discrepancies, more especially those 
between the Synoptists and John, could only grow 
bewildered and giddy at his task. 1 The recognition of 
these difficulties is surprisingly frank ; it is small matter 
for wonder that many of Origen’s hearers were troubled 
by his admissions. 

Again there were many statements and commands of 
which, though not literally impossible or untrue, no 
sufficient explanation could be given. Why should God 
‘ break the teeth of sinners * ? 2 Why should the Christian 
‘salute no man by the way?’ 3 Of what value, taken 
literally, were the law of circumcision on the eighth 
day, the prohibition to interweave flax with wool, the 
washing of others’ feet, or the command that a captive 
woman should shave her head and pare her nails if one 
of her captors proposed to marry her ? 4 Was it sense 
to bid man to grow, seeing that growth was not under 
man’s control ? 5 * Was it moral for Abraham to tell 
lies ? 0 And greater still was the difficulty when Scrip¬ 
ture, in its more anthropomorphic passages, spoke or 
God as moving from place to place, or as inclining the 
fortunes of a battle field according as Moses* hands were 
raised or fell, or as giving way to such human passions 
as hatred, vengeance, wrath. 7 Hard indeed, or rather 
utterly impossible, was the task of the Christian exegete, 

1 $ xliv. 

2 Sel in Pss. Lomm. xi. 410. 

3 De Prin . IV. iii. 3 ; § xxx. 

4 In Ep. ad. Pom. ii. 13 ; Ibid., ii. 9 ; In Joann, xxxii. 8 ; In Lev . 
Horn. vii. 6 ; Lomm. ii. 404 ; vi. 106, 135 ; ix. 310 ; Br. ii. 1G4 ; B. iv- 
439 : vi. 391. 

5 In Luc. Horn, xi ; Lomm. v. 123. 

0 In Gen. Horn. vi. 3 ; Lomm. viii. 1S6 ; B. vi. 70. 

7 In Gen. Horn. iv. 5 ; Sel. in Pss.; In 1 Sam. Horn. i. 9 ; In 
Ezech. Horn. i. 2 ; In Jer. Horn, xviii. 6 ; In Mat. xv. 11 ; In Joann. 
Frag, xiv; Lomm. iii. 349; viii. 167; xi. 306; xiii, 15 ; xiv 9; 
xv. 329 ; Br. ii. 225 ; B. iii. 160 ; iv. 496 ; vi. 55. 
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if all the statements and commands of Scripture must be 
justified in their literal meaning and defended as an 
inspired unity in which there is no discord and nothing 
unworthy of God. 

This brings us of course to Origen’s well-known 
solution of the problem, the method of Allegorical 
Interpretation. He does not find his remedy, as we 
might do, by assigning different spiritual value to 
different portions of Scripture, or by working out a theory 
of progress in revelation, or by expanding the great 
principle of the text, so often used by his master 
Clement, 1 At sundry times and in divers manners.’ 
These ideas were not wholly strange to him, but they 
were not exploited. His whole exegesis rests upon the 
principle that Scripture says one thing and means 
another; that every narrative, every injunction, is really 
a mystery, shrouding a secret sense which alone is of 
real value; that we may rise from the letter to the spirit, 
making our way from the poorer levels of the senses to 
a region in which the facts, as such, cease to be of any 
account. He was familiar with the Pauline distinction of 
' body, soul and spirit.’ He finds such a distinction in 
the senses of Scripture. 1 There too we have a bodily or 
historic sense ; a moral sense, which—perhaps without 
any very special propriety—he classes with the soul; a 
higher element, the spiritual meaning. This three-fold 
distinction is helped by the LXX version of Proverbs 
xxii. 20-1, 1 These things write out for thy use in a 
three-fold manner,' 2 though the original Hebrew has no 
hint of anything three-fold. Of the moral sense Origen 
makes no great use. We hear more of it, as is natural, 
in the Homilies than in the Commentaries, especially in 

1 De Prin. IV. ii. 5; In Lrc. Frag. Lorain, ix. 171. 

* De Prin. IV. ii. 4. 
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those on the Hexateuch. To take one example; 
Miriam’s leprosy, incurred because she ' spake against 
Moses \ stands according to its moral sense for jealousy 
between brethren. But let us pass, he says, 1 2 a moralibus 
ad intelligcntiam myslicam from ethics to the mystic 
meaning. In this higher sense the heretics who attack 
the Old Testament are smitten with leprosy. 1 The 
distinction between these second and third senses is not 
always so clearly observed. Perhaps the moral sense 
need not detain us longer. 

But the contrast between the literal and the spiritual or 
mystic sense of Scripture dominates Origen’s exegesis. 
His references to ‘ the friends of the letter,’ to the diffi¬ 
culties of the literalists, to the necessity for allegory, are 
constant and pronounced. In some passages there is no 
literal sense.- Thus waterpots containing two or three 
firkins apiece, the Ark with second and third stories, both 
indicate that the third, that is the literal sense, is in many 
cases not to be found. 3 Sometimes there are two firkins 
only ; for some purposes the Ark has two stories. On 
the whole however the literal sense as a rule holds good 
and its value for the simpler class of believers is some¬ 
times generously admitted. 4 He opposed the heretics 
who questioned the historic element in the Gospels. 5 He 
is not prepared, as Clement had been, to allegorize the 
hard demand made by the Lord of the young Ruler. 6 

1 In Ntirn. Horn, vii; Lomm. x. 53 sqq. ; B. vii. 37. 

2 Dc Prin. IV. ii. 5. 

3 Non semper in scripittris divinis historialis consequentia stare 
Potest , sed non-nunquim deficit. In Gen. Horn, ii. 6; Lomm. 
viii. 144 ; B. vi. 36-7 ; De Prin. I . c. 

* Si qui itifirmi sunt el incapaces profutidioris mysterii cedifi - 
centur ex litera. In Lev. Horn. iv. 2 ; Lomm. ix. 219 ; B. vi. 317. 

3 In Luc. Horn, xvii; Lomm. v. 148. 

* In Matt. xv. 15; Lomm. iii. 358. Origen must have had 
Clement’s Quis dives salvetur in mind. 
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The unhistoric is only an element introduced into a 
historic whole. 1 And he strongly asserts, against nil 
Docetic theories, the historic lealitv of the earthly life 
of the Lord. 2 3 But when all is said Origcn has little of 
the historic instinct and his interest is not in facts. In 
the main he leaves them to the ' somatic * Hteralists, 
using them chiefly not for their intrinsic value but as a 
foil and contrast to the higher verities. So his constant 
practice and principle is ‘ the higher interpretation.’ 
We are to leave the letter and reach the mystic sense. 
Of the countless instances of this with which his pages 
are crowded a few may be selected to illustrate his 
method. 

To begin with simple examples. Wine and gall 
mean the blending of orihodox opinion with a morally 
defective life. 4 Sarah follows Abraham because the 
flesh (woman) should-follow reason (man). 5 To loose 
the latchet of the Lord is to make the meaning of His 
incarnation clear. 6 Pharaoh’s daughter finding Moses is 
the Church discovering the meaning of the Law. 7 Isaac’s 
wells are the scriptural sources of truth. 8 Moab is 
Epicurean teaching. 0 Camels and asses are stolid souls. 1 ° 
The frogs, lice, flies of the plagues are poets, dialectic 

1 fiiypa too m aiuaropiKOV. In Joann, Frag. Ixxiv ; so Br. 
ii. 2S3 ; B. i\\ 541 adopts a different text. 

2 § six. 

3 Possibly as good a rendering as any of dvayioy/j his frequent 
terra. It does not mean induction in our sense, but rather the 
P.™ 0 ^. b > ? which exegesis is raised from the plane of letter and fact 
[humilis locus lit tree In Ex. Horn. iii. 2 ; l-oram. ix. 27 ; B. vi. 
165) to the higher plane of mystic and spiritual significance. 

In Malt. Com. Sir. 137; Lomm. v. 63. 

In Gen. Horn. iv. 4 ; Lomm. viii. 166 ; B. vi. 54. 

0 In Joann. Frag, xviii; Br. ii. 235 ; B. iv. 49S. 

7 In Ex. Horn. ii. 4 1; Lomm. ix. 20-21; B. vi. 159-60. 

* In Gen. Horn. xiii. Lomm. viii. 240 ; B. vi. 113. 
io ^ u ^ orn * h’ 1 ; Lomm. xi. 245. 

In Lev. Horn. xvi. 6 ; Lomm. ix. 441 ; B. vi. 503. 
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philosophers and cynics. 1 The list might be made in¬ 
definitely long. So Lazarus, Peter, Noah, Daniel, Job, 
arc types of character and with us still. 2 There is a 
spiritual Babylonian, a spiritual Moses. 3 Barabbas is 
the Devil. 4 The kings of Egypt, of Tyre, of Babylon 
are spiritual powers who bring us into captivity. 5 * Even 
for Salome's dance and for Lot and his daughters similar 
interpretations are found. 0 Sometimes the principle is 
applied on a wider scale. The book of Joshua is the book 
of Jesus who guides the church, the parallel being worked 
out with quick perception of all available similarities. 7 
The Shulammite maiden of the Song of Songs is the 
Church or the Christian soul. 8 All the spiritual value of 
the Old Testament, especially of the Law, only becomes 
evident when Jesus removes the veil and its wealth of 
symbolism and imagery stands revealed and clear. It is 
along such lines that Origen solves his difficulties and 
finds treasure hidden even in the details of the sacred 
text. Spiritually interpreted the Law has its abundant 
justification. * Secundum consilium, quod nos afferimus 
ad legem, possunt omnia spiritaliter fieri.’ 9 Even in 
the case of the fourth Gospel he must translate the 
sensible Gospel into the spiritual, for nothing that comes 
of the senses is real and truth lies in the spiritual realm. 10 
As he looks back over many years of exegetical labour 

1 In Ex. Horn. iv. 6 ; Loram. is. 42 ; B. vi. 178. 

2 §$ liv, xcviii ; In Ezech. Horn. iv. 4 ; Lomra. xiv. 63. 

3 In Lam. Frag, xciii; Lomm. xiii. 206 ; B. iii. 26S ; § xxiv 

4 In Matt. xiv. 19 ; Lomm. iii. 313. 

3 Dc Prin . IV. iii. 9. 

° In Matt. x. 22 ; In Gen. Horn. v. 5 ; Lomm. iii. 59 ; viii. 177 ; 
B. vi. 63. 

7 Cp. §§ xxiv-xxv. 

8 Cp. § xxxv. 

0 In Ex. Horn. xi. 6 ; Lomm. ix. 139 ; B. vi. 260. 

10 In Joann, i. 8, 26 ; Lomm. i. 21, 54 ; Br. i. 12, 32 ; B. iv. 13, 31 ; 
§ xliv. 
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he feels that if he must not boast still he need not despair. 1 
Christ, who is the wisdom of God, is his helper in this task. 

We may enquire on what grounds Ovigcn justified 
allegory, and how far we must commend or criticize him 
for his abundant use of it. 

As to his justification, to some extent the question was 
one of degree. All believers, he claimed, admit some 
mystical element in Scripture. 2 Even the crudest 
literalist would not assert that God had wings. 3 The 
most devoted ‘ friend of the letter * would not bring 
ridicule on Paul by saying that it was mere physical 
beauty that he attributed to ‘ the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace.* 4 No one, then, whose 
opinion need be taken into account, would entirely and 
consistently deny the fundamental principle of allegory. 
Up to a certain point Origen could claim the consensus 
of reasonable Christians. But of course he went far 
beyond that point. 

His appeal however would be to the few rather than to 
the many and great names may be cited in support of his 
method. Philo, as is well known, had allegorized the 
Pentateuch and reconciled Plato with Moses by such 
means. A school of allegorical exegetes must already 
have existed in Alexandria in Philo’s time. There were 
even Jews prepared to neglect the ceremonial law on 
account of its spiritual significance. The legislation of 
the Mosaic books was frankly accepted in an allegorical 
sense, 5 And when we pass from Jewish to Christian 
interpretation, both Origen’s predecessors in the School 
of Alexandria were committed to the same principle. 


1 hi Matt. xiv. 6 ; Lomm. iii. 282. 

2 De Priti. IV. ii. 2. 

3 Sel. iti Gen. ; Lomm. viii. 50; cp. Ps. xci. 4. 

4 In Ep. ad Rom. viii. 4 ; Lomm. vii. 212. 

3 See Drummond, Philo Juderus i. 18 sqq. 
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This seems clear even in the case of Pantaenus ; he 1 led 
the way in that method of spiritual or mystical interpre¬ 
tation of the Old Testament usually associated with his 
more famous followers.’ 1 Clement of course has left 
his own records. In his interpretation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment he was largely Philo’s follower, but he carried over 
the same principle into the domain of the New. He was 
just as ready to interpret the long robe of the Lord as 
meaning the variegated beauty of the Scriptures, or to 
discern a reference to wealthy mine-owners in the 
foxes that have holes, as he was to find the heretics in 
those animals which chew the cud. 2 Philo, Pantaenus, 
Clement all prepared Origen’s way. He pushed his 
method to extremes but he marked no new departure. 

Moreover the Jewish and Christian schools were in 
this matter not peculiar. Long before the date of Philo 
the difficulties of the old mythology had been explained 
by the very method which Origen employed in dealing 
with the problem of Scripture. Stories of the strifes and 
plots and amours of the gods were allegorized in Plato’s 
time. 3 The Sophists and the Cynics brought the 
method into extended use. Its vogue and recognition 
reached their height in the Stoic school, from which 
source books on ‘ Homeric Allegories * and on ‘ the 
Nature of the Gods ’ are still extant. 4 Maximus of 
Tyre, a later Platonist who lectured in Rome when 
Origen was a boy, defended the myths as being full of 
symbolism: alike with poets and with philosophers 
1 everything is packed with hidden meanings.’ 5 In few 

1 D , C. B. art. Pantaenus. 

2 See the present writer’s Clement of Alexandria ii. 210 sqq. 

3 Republic , 378. 

* Druraraond, op. cit. i. 121; Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen 
iii (i) pp. 321 sqq. 

3 Or. iv. 4. 
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instances does Origen offer to the argument of Celsus a 
more telling retort than when he says in effect, ‘ Vou 
criticize our allegories, but do you not allegorize Hesiod 
and Homer yourselves? What of C-hrysippus? What 
of Plato ? What of Numerous ? If Greeks may use 
allegory, why should it be forbidden to the Christian 
interpreter ? 11 Certainly Celsus had little right to raise 
the objection. 

But probably the more difficult, certainly the more 
insistent critics, were the literalists within the church, 
for whom the names of Chrysippus or Philo or even of 
Clement would carry little authority. For such, if 
Scripture said animals it meant animals, and if Paul the 
Apostle made statements it was no business of Origen to 
twist them out of their plain sense. 2 When such persons 
attacked him, or when in his own heart he wondered 
whether he had ventured on a dangerous path, 3 his most 
effective appeal was doubtless to the example set by 
Paul. The incidents of Israel’s journey and the story of 
Hagar had been definitely allegorized in the Epistles. 
To these precedents Origen refers. He dare not, he 
says, venture upon the new and difficult ascent to the 
heights of allegory alone. 4 But Paul has shown him the 

1 Much is said on this subject in C. Cels. iv. 

3 In Lev. Horn. vii. 4 ; In Ep. ad Rom. iii. 7. Other criticisms 
were Noli allegorizare ; noli per figuram exponcre ; Cur vim 
fads scripture? Quid iterum hie euresilogus agit? Adhuc 
delrahur.t iis, he complains, qui Christo consurrexerunt et qua; 
sursum sunt in Scripturis requirunt. Eu senlire tios criminantur 
qua nunquam sensisse nos ttovimus. In Ezech. Horn. vi. S; 
In Lev. Horn. xvi. 4 ; In Matt. Com. Ser. 15 ; In Luc. Horn. 
«v. Lomm. iv. 210 ; v. 182 ; vi. 196 ; ix. 300, 434 ; xiv. 90 ; B. vi. 
382, 497. 

3 Utinam . . . non videawur temere cl periculose dixisse. In 
Matt. Com. Ser. 16, Lomm. iv. 213. 

4 C. Cels. iv. 49 ; In A T um. Horn. iii. 3 ; Lomm. x. 2S ; B. vii, 
16-17. Cp. 1 Cor. x. 1-4 ; Gal. iv. 21-4. Other references to the 
Apostle’s authority for allegory may be found in Lomm. viii- 155, 
181, 187, 225 ; ix. 300 ; x. 56 ; B. vi. 45, 66, 71, 100, 3S2 ; vii. 39. 
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way. This appeal to the Apostle’s authority occurs 
with marked frequency. Here at any rate Origen 
speaks with confidence and feels that his ground is 
sure. 

Thus when his critics, whether within or without the 
church, attacked Origen for his use of allegory, he had 
arguments of considerable defensive force to urge in 
reply. But they did not convince everyone, either in the 
third or in the next following centuries. What should be 
our own estimate of this marked feature in his writings ? 
The point has been very fully discussed by all modern 
writers on Origen. 1 It will be sufficient here to make 
two admissions and two claims. 

He failed no doubt in the first duty of every exegete, 
which is to ascertain, as exactly as available information 
admits, what in a given passage a given writer intended 
to say. With all his acuteness, with all his insistence 
upon the accuracy of Scripture, he does not make his 
way to the heart of an author’s meaning, partly because 
it is what he takes to be the mind of the Spirit as ex¬ 
pressed through the author—not the author’s own 
thought—that has his real interest and concern. No 
doubt it is a legitimate task of exegesis to expand the 
meaning of Scripture, and to recognize where its teach¬ 
ing can be applied to other conditions with good result. 
But this process should always start from a right 
understanding of the primary sense. This Origen 
missed. He found in Scripture what he wished to find, 
and was very far from ‘ letting the Bible speak for 
itself. ’ He was not without principles in his exegesis, 

1 See Huet ii. 13. Redepenning i. 290 sqq. ; Denis 33 sqq. ; Bigg. 
Platonists , Lect. iv ; DeFaye, Origene , vol. i. ch. vii. Westcott 
in D. C. B. art. Origenes, section on * Origen as critic and 
interpreter \ 
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but one can understand what Denis means by describing 
his method as 'ce jeu d’imagination V 

And if, negatively, Origen failed by his indifference to 
the primary meaning of his texts, his positive eiror in 
misconceiving the method of inspiration was not less 
serious. Truth is sometimes concealed under literal 
statements and figures of sense. In the parables of the 
Lord this was done with deliberate intent. But the 
belief that throughout Scripture a hidden mystic sense 
underlies all narratives and all details and is there buried 
in concealment by the divine purpose, is sheer miscon¬ 
ception of the method of revelation. It was the belief 
of the age and Origen is not alone responsible for it. 
Clement before him had devoted the greater part of the 
fifth book of the Stromatcis to a defence of this doctrine 
of ' concealment ’ and Origen may have heard it all in 
Clement's lectures. But excuse or explain it as we may, 
this false principle is there and is operative. It dominates 
and vitiates Origen's exegesis. 

Yet there is another side to the account. Allegory 
saved the Scriptures for the Church. Taken literally/ 
the Old Testament could not have been shown as against 
Jewish controversialists to be Christian literature, nor 
could either Testament have been defended against the 
criticisms of educated Greeks. The answer to each lay 
in allegorical exegesis. The method had been worked 
to excess in the Gnostic schools, 2 and Origen h 2 s often 
to plead for consistency and balance in contrast to what 
he deemed their errors. It was because he could use 
this method on his own lines that in church or lecture 
room he addressed his many audiences with an entire 

; Op. cit., p. 33. 

- Heretics rejoice in allegory. /« Joann, xx. 20 ; Lomoi, ii. 240 ; 
Br. ii. 63; B. iv. 352. 
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and unhesitating confidence in the spiritual value of the 
Scriptures which it was his lifelong: service to expound. 
The ' simpliciores' were troubled but the competent few 
were attracted and multiplied. 

Further, allegory meant freedom. It was escape from 
the bondage of the letter. It meant that outside the 
church’s Rule of Faith, which Origen held to be sacred 
and inviolable and never consciously infringed, 1 it was 
open to him to read his own convictions into the langu¬ 
age of the canonical books. With what wide liberty of 
speculation he pursued this method, some of the extracts 
in this volume will adequately show. Was it well, or 
was it not well, was it laudable synthesis or in Harnack’s 
phrase, deplorable ‘ secularization \ that the church 
should assimilate the teaching of Plato and the Stoics ? 
The question may be variously answered. In any case 
Origen was the greatest of the many teachers who 
brought Hellenic culture into the religion of the Man of 
Nazareth. Allegory made this possible. The letter 
remains unaltered, but the spirit of the philosophers is 
blended in exegesis with the spirit of the prophets. The 
method was the method of the age. Through it the 
Alexandrine master secured a large measure of intellec¬ 
tual freedom. 2 Must we blame him that he accepted 
the conditions and opportunities of his time? 

Allegory then was the dominant feature of Origen's 
exegesis. It supplied the form and enlarged the possi¬ 
bilities of his interpretation. It remains to notice certain 
other elements in his work. 

1 Cp. Introduction to the De Prittcipiis. 

2 So Drummond finely says about Philo. ‘ His method of 
exegesis belonged to the time in which he lived, and we must not 
allow the tedium of his exposition to hide from us the beauty of 
his religious conceptions and the just balance of his ethical ideals.’ 
Op. cit. i. 22-3. 
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In strict order criticism precedes interpretation. He 
who would expound the text, must know what the text 
is. The two in Origen proceed side by side. He was 
the first great textual critic, and the Ilexapla was indeed 
a monument of laborious learning. His interest in 
textual questions was already formed when he wrote his 
earliest Commentaries. 1 Throughout it was his practice 
to refer to MSS. variations and to the different Greek 
versions of the Old Testament, those of the LKX, of 
Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus and a fifth, which he 
had found on the shore at Actium, strange place indeed 
for the discovery of such a literary prize. 2 Of certain 
books of Scripture he himself possessed more than one 
copy. 3 It is sometimes said that his criticism is vitiated 
by his reliance upon the mere number of manuscripts, 
rather than upon their trustworthiness. This is not true 
without qualification. He would on occasion reject a 
reading which most of the copies known to him sup¬ 
ported. 4 He speaks, whatever exactly the expression 
means, of ‘ the more accurate copies \ 5 Carelessness in 
copyists he admits with good reason, and in some cases 
he refers to intentional alterations of the text. 0 But 
these as a rule were of heretical origin, Mareion being 
the great offender, and Origen expressly repudiates the 


1 In Joann., In Gen., In Pss. Cp. oj $e\lcr a p.ev t In Joann. 
xxviii. 16; Lomm. ii. 348 ; Br. ii. 131; B. iv. 410, and the frequent 
references to the five Greek versions in the In Gen. and In Pss. 

8 Jerome, Prologue ad Damasum ; Lomm. xiv. 235 ; cp. H.E. 
vi. 16 where even a sixth and a seventh version are mentioned. 

3 AdAfrie. 2 ; ra nap rjfiilv avT^ypa^>a. Lomm. xvii, 22-3. 

4 E.g. he prefers in John i. ?S. Bethabara to Bethany from 
personal knowledge of the place, as against MS. authority. He 
says of a certain reading ‘ in picrisque codicibus legitur\ but 
accepts another. In Joann, vi- 40 ; In Cant. Cantic . Horn. i. 6 ; 
Lomm. i. 238 ; xiv. 249 ; Br. i. 157 ; B. iv. 149 ; viii. 36. 

s In Jer. Horn. viii. 1 ; Lomm. xv. 192 ; B. iii. 55. 

® § 1 xxxiv. 
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charge of Celsus that the church had tampered with her 
texts. 1 It is well known that Origen studied Hebrew, 
contrary to the custom of Christian teachers in his time, 2 
and though his mastery of the language was probably 
never very complete, he could at least refer to his 
Hebrew text for elucidation of the Greek, or use it on 
occasion for the settlement of a debated reading. 3 His 
acknowledgment of his debts to Hebrew teachers is 
frequent. No great exegete has wandered further from 
the actual letter of Scripture than Origen. It is a 
different feature in his work which confronts us, as we 
watch him comparing copy with copy, version with 
version ; as we note his efforts to understand the causes 
of variation in manuscripts; as we picture the labour 
which had gone to the making of those fifty rolls of 
papyrus, which remained for the use of students in the 
library of Pamphilus at Caesarea. 4 

But if Origen did much for the text of the Septuagint, 
it is also true that the Septuagint influenced Origen’s 
exegesis. The Old Testament with which he was familiar 
was the Old Testament in Greek. Like the other 
Christian teachers of his age he accepted the Greek 
version as inspired. 5 That is his general principle, and 
justifies his careful examination of its phrases and his 
desire for a reliable text. If he often fails to apprehend 
the genius of the Hebrew Scriptures, this is largely the 

1 Set. in Pss. In Matt. Com. Ser. 121; Lomm. v. 35 ; xi. 408 ; 
C. Cels. ii. 27. 

21 Contra atatis gentisque succ naluram \ Jerome, De Vir . 
Illust. liv 

3 In Matt. xiv. 16; xvi. 19; In 1 Sam. Horn. i. 4 ; Lomm. iii. 
306 ; iv. 58 ; xi. 293 ; B. viii. 5. 

4 ' Die Hexaplen , mindestens fiinfzig sehr slarke Bucherrollen ’ 
Redepenning. ii. 177. The work 1 would have filled 3,250 leaves or 
6,500 pages . Swete, Introd. to O.T. in Greeks 2nd edition, p. 74. 

9 In Luc. Horn, xxxv ; In Cant. Cantic. I ; Lomm. v. 220 ; xiv. 
344 ; B. viii. 101. 
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result of his knowing them best in their Greek version. 
His memory is rarely at fault in quoting them, 1 but lie 
is not always conscious of the wide difference in value 
which must separate an original from any translation. 
His desire to discover the New Testament symbolically 
foreshadowed in the Old was greatly assisted by the fact 
that both were known to him in the same language. 
He could find the terms most discussed in current 
controversies already used in the versions of Genesis, 
Proverbs or the Psalms. 2 And in some instances he 
devotes considerable space to the exegesis of a phrase 
which does not occur at all in the Hebrew text. 3 
Probably the content of his teaching was in the main 
determined by quite other influences, but no true estimate 
of his interpretation of Scripture can be formed without 
some reference to the fact that, even when he is dealing 
with Ezekiel or Leviticus, it is mainly the Greek version 
that he has in mind. 

Again, in exegesis he is much concerned with details. 
In part this is due to his estimate of their purpose and 
value; in part it results from the custom, whether in 
written books or in lectures and sermons, of dealing with 
each passage of Scripture in its turn. The teacher did 
not choose his text, and something had to be said even if 
the day’s lesson were a list of names. 4 Some things he 

1 But Micah is quoted as Hosea ; In Matt . xvi. 21; and 
evvov%o$ given for otvoo^oo?, In Matt. xv. 5, where it is signi¬ 
ficant. Lomm. iii. 335 ; iv. 62. 

2 E.g. €%avacrTacri<; in Genesis. In Joan. vi. 10 ; Xoy 09 in 
Pss. id. i. 24 ; apX 1 ) Prov. ■ xix. 9; Lomm. i. 50, 192 ; ii. 
157; Br. i. 29, 123; ii. 13 ; B. iv. 29, 120, 309. 

3 De Prin. IV. ii. 4; In Josuain. Horn. viii. 1; xxii. 3* 
Lomm. xi. 75, 195 ; B. vii. 336, 443. 

* There was an ' ordo Uctionum ’ but the sermon might dis¬ 
regard it occasionally at the request of the congregation. In Nutn. 
Horn, xv; Lomm. x. 168 ; B. vii. 128. 
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might hurry over; on some points he might go back to 
an earlier passage. 1 Hut each clay brought its portion, 2 
ami the less obvious its spiritual value, the greater the 
obligation upon the exegetc to prove that this was really 
there. Origen's mind was extraordinarily quick to see 
points and to anticipate objections, and his treatment of 
details often has much value. He draws attention, 
especially in the Old Testament, to the importance of 
determining who is the speaker. 3 He insists with con¬ 
viction upon the minute accuracy of Scripture, bidding us 
mark with what precision a particular term is used. We 
are not to confuse the feeding of the five thousand with 
the feeding of the four. 4 He will have no ‘doublets’, 
and the same principle is applied to the two versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 5 Especially in his Commentaries on 
the Romans he pays attention to points of grammar, 
punctuation and terminology. Throughout he will devote 
minute care to the exact meaning of a word, quoting 
parallels, noting different possible senses, propounding 
etymologies true or false. His mastery of such subjects 
is admirable. We feel the great mind at work in little 
things. But no doubt there is a corresponding loss. He 
is liable to be unduly influenced by particular texts and 
particular words. The details tend to monopolize him. 
When he deals with the True Word of Celsus, it is section 
by section that he discusses it. The underlying principles 
do not emerge in their true proportion. Attention to the 
small error tends to diminish the significance of the great. 

1 In Mum. Horn, xxvii. 12 ; In Lev. Horn. ii. 1 ; Loram. ix. 
1S5 ; x 354 ; B. vi. 290 ; vii. 272. 

2 Cp. ' Hesterno die dixeramus \ etc. In Num. Horn. xiii. 1. 
Lomra. x. 142 ; B. vii. 107, and the note in Redepenning ii. 229. 

3 'Persona dicentis magnepere consideranda est’. In Num, 
Horn. xxvi. 3 ; Lomm. x. 321; B. vii. 246. 

4 In Matt. xi. 19. Lomra. iii. 123. 

s De Oral, xviii. 
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To some extent it is the same with his treatment of Scrip¬ 
ture. He deals with each given book in passages, one by 
one. It does not follow that its characteristics ns a whole 
are therefore entirely missed, for he has clear ideas on the 
general trend and significance of the fourth Gospel and of 
the book of Joshua and of the Song of Songs, and he 
also discerns the affinity between Jeremiah and Jesus 
Christ. 1 But the details t3ke most of his attention. He 
speaks of distinguishing between the Old and the New 
Testaments, 2 but this is only imperfectly accomplished. 
He has little sense of the peculiar spiritual beauty of the 
Psalms. He understands something of Paul, for whom 
he had both affinity and admiration, but he has little 
appreciation of the human characteristics of the Son of 
Man, and such as he has is always of the doctrinal order. 
Herein we note a limitation, but after all what master is 
without them ? or would be a master if he were ? 

One phase of this characteristic is seen in the attention 
Origenpays to names and to numbers. Both, as he held, 
had a mystic significance. Philo, Clement and the 
Gnostics had here preceded him, so that once again he is ■ 
no innovator. Number was believed to exert influence 
on events. 3 Names were of such effective potency that 
an invocation lost its force if translated into another 
tongue. 4 It is clear that much ingenuity and attention 
were devoted to these subjects; there was a sort of 
science of names and the old question was still debated, 
whether names were by nature or by arrangement. 5 On 

1 § Ixvii. 

2 ' Instrumenta distinguere \ In Ezcch. Horn. i. 9 ; Lomra. 
xiv. 21 . B. viii. 333. 

3 Number has hvvaniv riva iv rot? ovcriv. Srt. in Pss. 
Lomm. si. 377. 

4 C.Ccls. v. 45. 

3 <pvaei or Oevei Dc Martyr, xlvi. 
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these lines Origen refers to place names such as 
Capernaum and Gcriziin; to personal names, Hophni, Eliza¬ 
beth, possibly Pontius Pilate.' On the name Jesus he has 
much to say, and Bethabar ais preferred as a reading to 
Bethany in part because of its significance. 2 So with 
number. He is encouraged in commencing the twenty- 
eighth book of his Commentaries on John’s Gospel by the 
fact that twenty-eight was held to be a perfect number. 
There was a correspondence between the numbers and 
the contents of the Psalms. 3 The number seven stood 
for this world; eight, the ogdoad, for the next. 4 Nor is 
it without significance that God knows the numbers of the 
stars of heaven and of the hairs of our head. 5 On the 
other hand Origen quaintly remarks that ‘ things creep¬ 
ing innumerable ' were appropriately without number, 
for this privilege would not be given to creatures that 
crawled upon their bellies. 6 These are examples of his 
fanciful interest in a field where etymology and arithmetic 
did not greatly restrict the imagination. It was a tradi¬ 
tion, no doubt, but it was a tradition which suited Origen’s 
bent. 

So this great exegete left abundant scope alike for his 
successors and for his critics. We do him no wrong 
when we recognize his limitations, some of them personal, 
some of them the conditions of his age. It is of the 
latter that we are more conscious. ‘ This was all right 
in its time \ we say ; or, ‘ Our view of inspiration is not 
his.’ Yet we rarely feel that he is positively wrong. 

1 In i\Iait. xiii. J1 ; In Matt. Com. Ser. 116; In Joann, ii. 
33 ; xiii. 13 ; In 1 Sam. Horn, i 7 ; Lomm. i. 150 ; ii. 23 ; iii. 232 ; 
v. 22 ; xi. 301 ; Br. i. 99, 260 ; B. iv. 90, 237 ; viii. 12. 

2 In Joann, vi. 40 ; Lomm. i. 238 ; Br. i. 158 ; B. iv. 149. 

a § xl. 

4 Set. in Pss. Lomm. xiii. 102-3. 

3 In Num. Horn. i. 1; Lomm. x. 12-13 ; B. vii. 3-4. 

° Set. in Pss.; Lomm. xiii. 156 ; lxx. a>v ovk eanv aptBuos 
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From one point of view, if not from another, the thine 
he meant was true. Now and again his exegesis is very 
strained, and he frankly allows that so it must seem to 
some. 1 He knew the interpreter might be too venture¬ 
some. 2 At times he twists statements into consistency. 
At times he gives us a very lame theodicy. 3 And now 
and again we meet a frankly impossible suggestion and 
wonder that so acute an intelligence could have pro¬ 
pounded it. But considering the bulk of his work and 
the haste with which much of it must have been accom¬ 
plished, these defects meet us with surprising infrequency. 
The labour of his achievement, the combination of moral 
earnestness with mental alertness, the sincerity of con¬ 
viction, the sense of possessing a great heritage—these 
are the features which arrest us constantly. And there 
remain also one or two other qualities in his work with a 
mention of which this estimate may close. 

Origen has the humility which characterizes true great¬ 
ness. On certain points he is quite clear, almost dog¬ 
matic. Beyond them he is often only the enquirer, 
seeking for truth, admitting hesitation. He will allow 
no infringement of the Church’s Rule of Faith. He is 
quite certain that the case of Celsus could not be main¬ 
tained. He does not admit the possibility of matter 
being a first cause equally with God. And literalism in 
exegesis is definitely wrong. On all these points he 
speaks affirmatively and decisively. They are not open 

1 Exegesis, he held, should not be Biaios He uses this 
term (supra p. xviii) of Heracleon and fears it may be urged against 
himself. In Matt . xv. 7, 18, 22; Lomm. iii. 340, 364, 374. 

- Cp. ToXftijptas. in Joann . xxviii. 15. Lomm. ii. 345 ; 
Br. ii. 130 ; B. iv. 409. 

3 E- K- his Exegesis of 1 Sam. ii. 30 in Com. in Ep. ad Rom. 
ii- 6 ; Lomm. vi. 90 ; also his explanation of ' Let this cup pass * 
in Dc Martyr, xxix. 
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questions. Hut side by side with this decision runs 
through all his writings another strain. He speaks 1 as 
he is able This point demands ‘ qualifications greater 
than I possess ’. This is a subject for the truly learned, 
4 of whom I well know that I am not one \ To this 
question ‘ it is not easy to find an answer \ Repeatedly 
he leaves matters for hearers or readers to decide. ‘ It 
is for the reader to judge.' ‘ He who is able must con¬ 
sider.' ‘ Some one else may suggest a better explana¬ 
tion.’ 1 He is glad to convince but he does not seek to 
control the minds of others. Hence his common practice of 
giving two or more interpretations and leaving to others 
the choice between them. He is ready to acknowledge 
the help which a teacher receives from his pupils ; he is 
in their debt as well as they in his. 3 And there are sub¬ 
jects in which a true teacher must advance with caution, 

‘ suspenso pede \ for a false step may bring disaster. 3 
When his bold speculations brought, especially after his 
death, the swarm of critics and objectors upon his 
memory, Pamphilus, his loyal admirer, could reply that 
Origen had made suggestions rather than assertions. On 
many points his ideas were put forward for discussion 
and enquiry. 4 The church had given no decision on 
the pre-existence of the soul or on the nature of the stars. 
It was therefore open to Origen to consider the anterior 
reasons which made Esau different from Jacob and the 
evidence which went to show that the stars were living 


1 In Matt, xvi. 19 ; xvii. 7 ; In Matt. Com. Ser. 96, 116 ; 
In Joann . xiii. SS; In Ep. ad Rom. vi. 12 ; vii. 17 ; viii. 8 ; x. 
42; Lomm. ii. 118; iv. 59, 103,442; v. 22; vii. 74, 173,251, 
452 ; Br. i. 317; B. iv. 2S8. 

2 § lxvii. 

3 In Ep. ad Rom. vii. 16 ; Lomm. vii. 165. 

* ' Discutiens et pcrtractans potius quam affinnans. 1 ‘ Haec 
quantum ad nos pertinet , non sint dogmata ; sed discussionis gratia 
dicta sint.* Pamphilus, Apologia i. ix ; Lomm. xxiv. 312, 404-5. 
What remains of this Apologia is well worth attention. 
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beings. But he claims no finality. These things are 
' discussionis gratia dicta And so. along with his daring 
flights of imagination, which carry us backwards into dim 
beginnings and forwards into the long series of the 
worlds to be, there remains not less evident the spirit of 
the seeker and of the learner, which makes tentative 
answers, and follows up hints, and has respect for other 
minds, and is not ashamed to acknowledge ignorance. 
He is no sceptic. But he is even further removed from 
being an autocrat in exegesis. 

All the best characteristics of Origen, his thoroughness, 
his patience, his courage, his humility, come out with 
singular distinctness in his conception of the teacher’s 
vocation. Whatever the value of his own personal work, 
the dignity of his high calling admits for him no question. 

4 First apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers ’— 
so high does the teacher stand in the church’s grades 
of precedence. 1 He is the guide of the few who are 
called to carry their search for truth 4 above that which 
is written.' 2 He is to be a true ‘master’, however 
little he must insist upon his right to claim the title. His 
position is of divine appointment, and when error is proved 
false, when, in Origen’s quaint adaptation of Scripture, 
five doctors put to flight a hundred demons, the teacher’s 
service abounds to the glory of God. 3 And yet, high as 
is the calling, the true teacher never loses sight 
of his many limitations or of his overwhelming 
responsibilities. For he is limited first by his own 
inadequacy. He doubts whether he is the able 
minister of the New Testament. 4 He must not despair, 

1 In Joann . xxxii. 10; Lomra. ii. 411 ; Br. ii. 16S ; B. iv. 443. 

* Ibid. xii. S; Lornm. ii. 10 ; Br. i. 252 ; B. iv. 230. 

3 In Matt. Com. Scr. 12 ; In Matt. xiii. 15 ; In Ep. ad Rom. 
iii. 1; In Lev. Horn. xvi. 7 ; Lornm. iii. 236 ; iv. 203 ; vi. 170 ; ix. 
443 ; B. vi. 504. 

4 In Joann. Frag xvi ; Br. ii. 233 ; B. iv. 105. 
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but he must make no great claim to success. 1 Often 
he is puzzled and in difficulty, so that he must needs turn 
to God for guidance. 2 Then time was short, and though, 
like Augustine after him, he delivered a daily sermon, 
still it was difficult to say all he wished and even in the 
second century congregations liked short sermons, 
4 brevitatem auditores ecclesiae diligunt.’ 3 For his 
hearers also and probably his readers as well had their 
own limitations, their indifference, their irregularity, 
their lack of insight, their rooted prejudices. 4 He warns 
them that they too have their responsibilities, and that 
the greatest care is necessary in the choice of our reli¬ 
gious guides. 5 * The wise are a small company, ‘ valde 
rari.’° These things at times make Origen shrink and 
hesitate in face of the teacher’s responsibilities. Woe ta 
the lazy teacher who hid his talents. 7 Harm and discredit 
came upon the church through the incompetence of her 
appointed instructors. 8 Hardly less harm through those 
who divulged all mysteries and revealed the inner secrets 
of faith to minds as yet unfitted to receive them—* pearls 
before swine,' as the often quoted text might have re¬ 
minded them. 9 For wise reserve was in many cases 
necessary. 10 The true teacher must discriminate between 


1 In Matt. xiv. 6; Loram. iii. 2S2. 

= In Lev. Horn. vi. 1 ; Lomm. ix. 272 ; B. vi. 359. 

3 In Num. Horn, xxvii. 12; In Lib . Jud. Horn. vi. 1 ; 
Lomm. x. 354 ; xi. 256. In Augustine's day sermons on Sunday 
were short. In Joann , Tract, xlvii. 9. 

4 In Ex. Horn. xiii. 3 ; Lomm. ix. 154 ; B. vi. 272-3 ; Bigg, 
Plalonists, 129. 

s In Lev. Horn. xvi. 2 ; In Matt. xi. 14 ; Lomm. iii. 104; ix. 
432 ; B. vi. 495. 

0 In Josuam . xvii. 2 ; Lomm. xi. 154 ; B. vii. 402. 

7 In Matt. Com. Ser. 66; Lomm. iv. 366. 

8 In Num. Horn. vii. 2 ; Lomm. x 57 ; B. vii. 40. 

° In Lev. Horn. vi. 6 ; xii. 7; In Num. Horn. iv. 3 ; Lomm. ix. 
285, 396 ; x. 36 ; B. vi. 369, 466 ; vii. 23, § lv. 

10 In Num. Horn. iii. 1; Lomm. x. 24 ; B. vii. 13. 
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his pupils, exercising the most considerate care over 
those who, male or female, were still catechumens only, 
yet not neglecting the educated or laying himself open 
to the ridicule of the intellectuals. 1 Nor indeed was his 
task wholly one of instruction. Both by his preaching 
and his living he must set forth the Word and show it 
accordingly. Along with doctrine must go the vitte 
excmplum, and his teaching must arouse the conscience 
as well as inform the mind. 2 God’s fire is to be in his 
heart and it is the fire which kindles as well as illumi¬ 
nates. 3 Sometimes the temptations of popularity beset 
him. 4 Sometimes he was tempted to shirk his task. 5 * 7 
And for lack of wisdom he might fail to discriminate 
between what should and what should not be said. 0 The 
office was high and honourable but who would seek it V 
For both intellectually and morally it was strenuous and 
exacting. All his sermons, he expects, will be criticized 
at the day of judgment, when apparently there will be no 
lack of time. 8 To all teachers, himself included, were 
Ezekiel’s warnings to prophets and false prophets 
addressed. Hence the need for him to appeal to his con¬ 
gregation, asking their prayers for his enlightenment; or 
to the ' Lector benevolus * with a request for his patience 
and kindly judgment. 9 Throughout his works these 
references to his own calling are frequent and evidently 
sincere. They help us to understand his influence and 

1 /// Luc. Horn, vii, xxii; In Malt. Com. Scr. 49, 134 ; 
Lomm. iv, 303 ; v. 55, 110, 169. 

2 In Ep. ad Rom. x. 11 ; Set. in Pss. Lomm. vii. 410 ; xii. 245. 

3 Set. in Pss. 7 ; In Ex. Horn. xiii. 4 ; Lomm. is. 158 ; xii. 283 : 
B. vi. 276. 

* In Luc. Horn, xxv ; Lomm. v. 182. 

5 In Josuam. Horn. xx. 2 ; Lomm. xi. 175 ; B. vii. 420. 

a In Ezcch. Horn. i. 11 ; Lomm. xiv. 25 ; B. vii;. 335. 

7 $ lviii. 

8 In Ezcch. Horn. ii. 3; Lomm, xiv. 34 ; B. viii. 343. 

0 In Ep. ad Rom. iv. 2 ; vii. 15; Lomm. vi. 250 ; vii. 163. 
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to appreciate the characteristics which attracted crowds 
to the house in which he taught as a young man in 
Alexandria and elicited twenty years later the enthusiastic 
panegyric from Gregory in Crcsarea. Through all that 
is untenable, eccentric, past and over in the details of his 
exegesis, there still shines clear, for everyone who will 
study him with sympathy and insight, the great con¬ 
ception of a noble vocation. He is God’s banker, dis¬ 
tinguishing between the true and counterfeit metal, 
loaning out the golden coin of truth to souls who will 
repay it with interest in reasonable service and intelligent 
devotion. In our own days, when knowledge is increas¬ 
ed and the making of many books goes on without 
cessation, no single teacher is likely to occupy a position 
in exegesis so eminent as that of Origen in his century. 
But it is well for the Church when among our ‘ many 
masters ’ Origen’s diligence, Origen’s candour, Origen’s 
reverence do not fail. 
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PART I 

THE BEING AND NATURE OF GOD 

I 

Absolute being belongs to God alone.—{In Lib. 1 Sam. 

Horn. i. 11; Lomm. xi. 310-11 ; B. viii. 20-21. 

From the Latin.) 

Thus many may be made holy, as also the command¬ 
ment of God says, Be ye holy, for I also am holy. 1 But 
howsoever any one may advance in holiness, and what¬ 
ever measure of purity and integrity he may gain, a man 
cannot be so holy as the Lord is, for the Lord is the 
giver of holiness, he the recipient; the Lord is the fount 
of holiness, he is the drinker at the holy fount; the Lord 
is the light of holiness, he is the beholder of the holy 
light. Therefore, There is none holy as the Lord and 
there is none beside Thee. 2 

I do not clearly understand what is the meaning of the 
words, There is none beside Thee. If it had said, There 
is no God beside Thee, or, There is no Creator beside 
Thee, or added any other like term, no enquiry would 
have seemed necessary. As it stands, with the words, 
There is none beside Thee, the implication of the passage 
seems to be that nothing that exists has existence by 
virtue of its own nature. It is Thou alone to whom 
existence is given by none. For we all, that is the 
whole creation, did not exist before we were created, 
and thus our existence is by the will of the Creator. 


iLev. xx. 26. 


2 1 Sam. ii. 2. 
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And since wc once did not exist, if it be said of us that 
\vc are, the statement is not absolutely true, in so far as 
the period when we did not exist conies in question. It 
is God alone who always had existence and never 
received any beginning: of being. For instance, when 
Moses desired to learn of God what was his name, God 
taught him and said, l am that I am and this is my 
Name. 1 Now if there were in all creation any other 
thing that could be designated by this name and this 
description, the Lord would never have said that this 
was His name. He knew that He alone was, and that all 
creatures had received existence from Himself. A 
shadow does not exist by comparison with a body ; 
smoke does not exist by comparison with fire. Likewise 
the things that are in heaven and the things that are on 
earth, things visible and things invisible, in relation to 
the nature of God have no existence. In relation to the 
will of the Creator they are what He who made them 
willed that they should be. Therefore it is said, There 
is none beside Thee. 2 


II 

God is a spirit. So also is God described as light and as fire. 
Wc must not interpret these terms in a literal sense. 
They have each a spiritual significance. — {Comm, in 
Joann, xiii. 21-3 ; Lomm. ii. 34-40 ; Br. i. 267-70 ; 
B. iv. 244-47. From the Greek.) 

God is a spirit: and they that worship Him must 
worship in spirit and truth. 3 Many men have expressed 


1 Ex. iii. 14-15. 

~ For Origen‘s conception of God, compare the opening chapter 
of the D: Principiis; Denis, Dc la Philosophic d'Origene. 
pp. Sl-8 
9 John iv. 24. 
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many views about God and His being. Some have said 
that He is of a corporeal nature, rarified, and ethereal; 
some that His nature is incorporeal; others 1 that in 
precedence and power He is above being. So it is 
right we should consider whether we have grounds in 
the divine Scriptures for any statement in regard to the 
being of God. Now in this passage it is said that spirit 
is, so to say, His essence. God is a spirit, it says. In 
the law He is fire ; for it is written, Our God is a 
consuming fire. 2 With John He is light; God, he says, 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 3 Now if 
we are to take these passages in their simpler sense, 
never pushing our enquiry beyond the text, we must 
say at once that God is a body, though what strange 
consequences await us after this statement, is not for 
the many to comprehend. Few indeed, and specially few 
of those whom reason and providence have well equipped, 
have undertaken enquiries about the nature of bodies. 
However, as a general statement, they describe Provi¬ 
dence as of the same essence as those for whom it 
provides, perfect, but such in nature as its objects. 
Those who will have it that God is a body admit the 
difficulties which confront their argument, being quite 
unable to contest its evident implications. In saying 
this, however, I exclude those who assert that there 
is a fifth nature among bodies, one distinct from the 
elements. 4 

Now if every material body has a nature which is, in 

1 Retaining with Br. the aWoi/? of the MSS. 

- Deut. iv. 24 ; Heb. xii* 29. 

3 1 John i. 5. 

4 The reference is to Aristotle's theory of a ire^TTrov aw/xa, 
quinta essentia. Cp. Cicero, Post . Acad. I. vii. 26 ; Eus. Prap. 
Ev. xv. 7. Origen rejects this theory. De Prin . III. vi. 6. Cp. 
C. Cels. iv. 60. 
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its proper character, something devoid of qualities, yet a 
nature alterable and variable and throughout capable of 
change and receptive of any qualities with which the 
Creator may wish to endow it,’ necessarily it follows 
that God, if He be material, is alterable and variable and 
capable of change. Those I have in mind feel no shame 
in saying that God, being a body, 2 is even destructible ; 
but He is a body spiritual and ethereal, they say, more 
especially so in His ruling element. And though 
destructible, God is not, they hold, destroyed, since 
there is no one to destroy Him. But we, by reason of 
our failure to see the consequences, if we say God is a 
body and, on scriptural grounds, a body of a certain 
kind, spirit or breath, 3 consuming fire, light, on our 
refusal to admit the necessary consequences of this, 
shall appear foolish and awkward, as men who dispute 
what is quite evident. For all fire, needing to be fed, is 
destructible and all breath or spirit, if we take the term 
in its simpler sense, 4 being a body, is of its own nature 
capable of change to greater density. Thus in these 
matters we must either keep to the letter and admit 
these incongruous and blasphemous inferences about 
God; or else look around, as we do in many other cases, 
and consider what may be the intended meaning of 
calling God spirit or fire or light. 

And first let me observe that just as, when we find 
mention made in Scripture of eyes, eyelids, ears, hands, 
arms, feet and even of wings of God, we give the terms 
an allegorical meaning, censuring those who assign to 

1 The distinction drawn is similar to, yet not quite identical 
with, that between ‘ substance ’ and 1 accidents \ 

- He is thinking of the Stoics. Cp. Clem. Ales. Strom , I. si. 51. 

3 jrvevfia. It is unfortunate that we have no one term that 
covers all the meanings of this word. 

4 i.e. as meaning air or wind. Cp. John iii. S. 
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God a form like the form of men, and doing so with 
good reason ; similarly we must take in regard to the 
terms I have named a corresponding course. This 
indeed is clear from what we recognize as common 
usage. For according to John, God is light and in Him 
is no darkness 1 at all. Let us then consider with truer 
insight, to the best of our ability, in what sense we 
are to conceive of God as light. For the term light is 
used in two senses, in a bodily sense and in a spiritual. 
The latter is the intelligible light, invisible, as the 
Scripture would say ; incorporeal, as the Greeks would 
term it. There is an instance of the bodily light, 
admitted by all who accept the narrative, in the words, 
All the children of Israel had light in all their dwellings. 2 
Of the intelligible and spiritual light an example occurs 
in one of the Twelve Prophets ; Sow to yourselves in 
righteousness, reap unto the fruit of life, illuminate 
yourselves with the light of knowledge. 3 Correspond¬ 
ingly, in the same manner, the term darkness will have 
two senses. Of the ordinary use of the term an instance 
is, God called the light day and the darkness He called 
night. 4 Of the intelligible sense, The people which sat 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, to them did 
light spring up. 5 

On this principle it is right to see what conception it 
befits us to hold of God, who is called light, in whom is 
no darkness at all. 0 Is God light because He enlightens 
our bodily eyes, or our spiritual eyes, concerning which 
the prophet also says, Lighten mine eyes that I sleep 
not in death ? 7 It is, I think, clear to every one that 
we should never say that God does the work of the sun 

1 1 John i. 5. 

3 Hos. x. 12. From the LXX. 

5 Matt. iv. 16 ; Isa. ix. 2. 

7 Ps. xiii. 3. 


2 Ex. x. 23. 

4 Gen. i. 5. 

° 1 John i. 5. 
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while He allows some other to enlighten the eves of 
those who shall not sleep unto death. God therefore 
does enlighten the mind of those whom He judges 
worthy of His special enlightenment. If He is illumi¬ 
nating Mind, according to the saying, The Lord is my 
light, 1 necessarily being intelligible and invisible and 
incorporeal it is of this, that is of mind, that we must 
suppose Him to be the light. 2 Further I ask whether 
He be not consuming fire in the same sense. For 
physical fire too has consuming power, consuming for 
example wood and hay and stubble. 3 But if it con¬ 
sumes wood, hay, stubble, then it is on such things as 
wood, hay, stubble that it exercises consuming power. 
Whereas if wood and hay and stubble have an allegorical 
sense, then it is surely of material so understood that 
our God is the consuming fire, when we find Him so 
described. 4 

And right it is that the Lord should consume such 
things and abolish what is bad. In this process there 
result, I suppose, pangs and pains, though not from any 
physical attack, in our inmost personality, w 7 here the 
structure that deserves to be consumed was put together. 

God then is named light by a transference of the term 
from physical light to the light invisible and incorporeal. 
He has the name by reason of His power to enlighten 
our spiritual eyes. He is too described as consuming 
fire, the term being understood from the physical fire 
which consumes physical material. Such seems to me 
to be the truth in regard to, God is a spirit. s For since 
we derive our life, this mediocre thing we commonly 
mean by the term, from the breath or spirit, as the 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

4 Heb. xii. 29. 

5 John iv. 24. 


1 Ps. xxvii. 1. 

3 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
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spirit or air about us breathes what we call in a bodily 
sense the broath of life; 1 from that fact, I suppose, we 
have derived the use of the term spirit for God, who 
leads us into the real life. For the spirit is said in 
Scripture to give life, 2 and plainly it means the giving 
not of this middle life but of the more divine. For the 
letter kills and causes death, not the separation of the 
soul from the body, but the separation of the soul from 
God and from His Lord and from the Holy Spirit. 


Ill 

There arc Degrees of Deity.—{Selecta in Psahnos ; Lomm. 
xiii. 134. From the Greek.) 

Give thanks unto the God of gods, for His mercy 
endureth for ever. 3 This term (efo/xoA-o'y^cri?) signifies 
the giving of thanks and ascription of praise. It is also 
used for the confession of sins, as here. 4 

From the same writer. He is the God of those gods 
unto whom the word of the Lord came, according to the 
Scripture which says, I said ye are gods ; 5 also, I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob 6 —clearly because of His great love and affinity for 
them. Of the demons He is God by reason of His 
creative power. The Apostle also says, If there be gods 
many and lords many in heaven or on earth. 7 But those 
who in addition to the Trinity are termed gods are so by 

1 Gen. ii. 7. 3 2 Cor. iii. 6. 3 Ps. cxxxvi. 2. 

4 Probably R.V. rendering ' give thanks ’ as above is the truer 
meaning. 

3 Ps- lxxxii. 6. 

° Ex. iii. 6. 

7 1 Cor. viii. 5. The existence of these other and lesser gods is 

admitted even in C. Celsuvi. See viii. 1-5 ; also the next section. 
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participation in the godhead. But the Saviour is not 
God by participation but in virtue of His own being. 
The words, For His mercy endureth for ever, arc a sort 
of concluding refrain of praise. Since He is ever merci¬ 
ful, those who praise Him say naturally, Endureth for 
ever, and so on. 


IV 

For us there is one God. Vet there exist also gods many 
and lords many , as both the Old and Next* Testaments 
declare.—(In Exoi. Horn. viii. 2 ; Lomm. ix. 81-4; 
B. vi. 219-21. From the Latin.) 

Let us begin then with the first commandment. Yet 
do I need the help of the God who gave the command¬ 
ments for speaking, and you require purified ears for 
hearing. Whoever then among you has ears to hear, let 
him hear how it is said, Thou shalt not have other gods 
beside me. 1 If he had said, There arc not other gods 
beside me, the saying would appear more universal. 
But as it says, Thou shalt not have other gods beside 
me, their existence is not denied, but the man to whom 
these commandments are given is forbidden to make 
them his gods. This, I suppose, is the source from which 
the Apostle Paul derived what he wrote to the Corinthians, 
saying, Though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or on earth. Also he adds, And as there are 
gods many and lords many, yet to us there is one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things and we unto him ; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things 
and we through him. 2 And in many other passages of 
Scripture you will find the name * gods ’ is used, as it 


1 Exod. xx. 3. 


- 1 Cor. viii. 5. 
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says in another place, The Lord Most High is terrible 
and He is a great king over all gods; 1 * also, The Lord, 
the God of gods, hath spoken ;® also, He judgeth among 
the gods. 3 Of lords the same Apostle says, Whether 
they be thrones or dominions or powers, all things are 
through Him and in Him were all things created. 4 Now 
lordships or dominions mean nothing but a certain rank 
and number of lords. In this point, as I think, the 
Apostle Paul has made the meaning of the law more 
clear. What he says is something of this kind ; Though 
there be many lords which have lordship over other 
nations, and many gods which are worshipped by others, 
yet for us there is one God and one Lord. 

As to the reason for there being gods many and lords 
many, Scripture itself, if you listen with attention and 
patience, will be able to instruct us. This very Moses 
says in the psalm in Deuteronomy, When the Most 
High—these are his words—divided the nations and 
separated the sons of Adam, He set the bounds of the 
peoples according to the number of the angels of God. 
And His people Jacob became the Lord's portion, Israel 
was the lot of His inheritance. 5 Thus it is clear that the 
angels, to whom the Most High entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of the nations, are called gods and lords—gods as 
appointed by God, lords as .obtaining authority from the 
Lord. Thus also the Lord said to the angels who did 
not preserve their high estate, I said, Ye are gods, and 
all the sons of the Most High. Nevertheless ye shall 

1 Ps. xlvii. 2. Where ' over all the earth * is the reading. Pro¬ 
bably Origen quoted from memory and had Ps. xcv. 3, in inind. 

- Ps. I.T. See lxx and R.V. margin. 

3 Ps. lxxxii. 1. 

4 Col. i. 16. 

3 Deut. xxxii. S, 9.‘ Angels of God ’ is from LXX. See Driver 
in loc. and Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 81. 
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die like men and fall like one of the princes; 1 following 
no doubt the example of the devil, who came to perdition 
first of all. This makes it evident that transgression, 
not nature, 2 brought the curse upon them. Therefore, 
O my people Israel, who art a portion of God, who hast 
become the lot of His inheritance, shalt thou not have, he 
says, other gods besides me, because one God is truly 
God, and one Lord is truly Lord. But to the others, 
who arc created by Him, it is not nature but favour that 
gives the name. 

But do not think that these things are said only to the 
Israel which is after the flesh. Far more are these 
things said to thee, who art made Israel by the inward 
vision of God, and art circumcised in the heart not in 
the flesh. For though we be Gentiles in the flesh, yet in 
spirit we are Israel, by reason of Him who said, Ask of 
me and I will give thee the nations for thine inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession ; 3 
and by reason of Him who said again, Father, all things 
that are mine are thine and thine are mine, and I am 
glorified in them. 4 Provided, that is, thou so livest as to 
deserve to be a portion of God and to be measured in the 
lot of His inheritance. Otherwise, if thy life is unworthy, 
let them be a warning to thee who had been called to be 
God’s portion and through their sins deserved only to be 
scattered among all the nations. They who once were 
led out of the house of bondage now again, since whoso¬ 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin, serve not the 
Egyptians only but all the nations. Therefore to thee 
also who through Jesus Christ art come out of Egypt 
and hast been led forth from the house of bondage, it is 
said, Thou shalt have none other gods but me. 

1 Ps. lxxxii. 6-7 

3 Ps. ii. S. 


2 As the Gnostics maintained. 
4 John xvii. 10. 
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V 

God made all things good. Sin and wickedness arc of our 
making .— (InJcrcm . Horn. ii. 1; Lomm. xv. 128-30 ; 
13. iii. 16-17. From the Greek.) 

On the passage, How art thou, a degenerate vine* 
turned unto bitterness ? So far as Though thou wash thee 
with soda and take thee much soap, yet art thou stained 
in thine iniquity before me, saith the Lord. 1 God made 
not death ; neither delighteth He when the living perish. 
For he created all things that they might have being, and 
the generative powers of the world are healthsome, and 
there is no poison of destruction in them, nor hath 
Hades royal dominion upon earth. 2 Then, passing a 
little further on, I will say, Whence then came death ? 
By the envy of the devil death entered into the world. 3 
Thus whatever excellence we possess, God was its 
maker ; wickedness and sin we formed for ourselves. 
On this account too, in these verses, the opening of the 
passage of the prophet which was read addresses in a 
tone of surprise those who have bitterness in their soul, 
the opposite of the sweetness God formed in it. How 
art thou, a degenerate vine, turned unto bitterness ? It 
is as if he said, God did not make lameness but made all 
men sound of limb. What is the cause that has arisen 
for the lame being lame ? And God made of clear 
purpose all our members sound ; what has been the cause 
of their infirmities ? In like manner the soul, not of the 
first man only but of every man, was made in God’s 
image. For the words, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness, 4 extend to all men. And this, like 
God’s image in Adam, as the many understand it, is prior 


1 Jer. ii. 21-2. 
3 / bid ., ii. 24. 


2 Wisdom i. 13-14. 
4 Gen. i. 26. 
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to what he afterwards assumed when, because of sin, lie 
bore the image of the earthly. bo in all eases is God’s 
image prior to the image of the worse, being sinners 
we once bore the image of the earthly : let us repent and 
bear the image of the heavenly. Nay, creation was made 
after the image of the heavenly. 

Therefore here does the Word express surprise at those 
who sin, and says, with reproof, How art thou, a 
degenerate vine, turned unto bitterness ? For I planted 
thee a fruitful vine, all sound. It has been already said, 
and reverting a moment I will convince you, that God 
planted the soul of man as a fair vine, but each has turned 
and become the opposite of his Maker’s will. I planted 
thee a fruitful vine, altogether—not partially—sound. 
Nor was one sound and another false, but I planted thee 
a fruitful vine, all sound. How art thou turned, after I 
made thee a vine wholly sound ? How art thou turned 
unto bitterness and become a degenerate vine ? 1 

VI 

God foreknows and foreordains the good but not the evil. 
The soul of Jesus is that image of His Son to which we 
arc to be conformed. — {Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. vii. 7 ; 
Lomm. vii. 122-25. From the Latin). 

We must not follow the general opinion of the crowd 
and suppose that God foreknows both the good and the 
evil, but our views must be formed in accordance with 
the usage of holy Scripture. For let the careful student 

1 This passage is one of many in which Origen refers to the 
nature and origin of evil. His general position is that God did 
not make evil. It comes through the wrong use of freedom. Even 
the devil fell by his own will. God permits evil, using it for good. 
The extent of it varies. It is 4 the rubbish round the building.’ 
Whether it will finally cease, he hesitates to say. There is a good 
deal on the subject in the C. Celsuin. 
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of Scripture take note whether he has found Scripture 
in any passage assert that God foreknows the wicked, as 
in the present passage it does plainly declare with regard 
to the good that, Whom He foreknew He also fore¬ 
ordained to be conformed to the image of His Son 1 For 
if those whom He foreknew He also foreordained to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, whereas no wicked 
man can be conformed to the image of the Son of God ; 
it is evident that the writer is speaking only of the good. 
He foreknew those whom He also foreordained to be 
conformed to the image of His Son, but the rest God is 
not said merely not to foreknow but not even to know. 
For God, Knoweth them that are His, 2 but to those who 
do not deserve to be known by God the Saviour says, 
Depart from me for I never knew you, ye that work 
iniquity. 3 Similarly then in the present passage also, 
Whom God foreknew, them He foreordained to be con¬ 
formed to the image of His Son. But the rest are not 
said to be foreknown, not because anything can evade 
the notice of that nature which everywhere is and is 
nowhere absent, but because all that is evil is accounted 
unworthy of His knowledge or foreknowledge. Whom 
He foreknew He also foreordained. Consider also this 
point; Can God be said to foreknow or to foreordain in 
regard to those who are not yet in existence ; or in 
regard to those who exist indeed but are not yet con¬ 
formed to the image of His Son ? Is not foreknowledge 
more appropriate in the former case than in regard to 
that which shall be that which as yet it is not ? 4 For this 
is more a matter of the will than of the foreknowledge 
of the Creator. Where will foreknowledge display itself 


1 Rom. viii. 29. 
3 Matt. vii. 23. 


2 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; cp. Num. xvi. 5 
4 The text has been suspected. 
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when that which is to be depends upon the will of the 
doer ? 1 

Attentive readers will perhaps also notice that the 
question may be raised, Why did it not say, Conformed 
to Ilis Son, but, Conformed to the image of His Son ? 
Whoever raises this question will point out that, just as 
the Son Himself, who is called The image of the in¬ 
visible God, 2 is distinct in regard to His person from 
Him of whom He is the image: so here too what is 
termed the image of His Son must be something distinct 
from that of which it is the image. Hard and difficult as 
this subject seems, still consider if we may not say this ; 
Though every man who has developed his nature towards 
that standard which, as we laid down above, is an image 
of God, that is an image of the Son of God, still it is the 
very soul of Jesus that must be called peculiarly and 
distinctively His image, for this fully and entirely 
received Him and fashioned Him inwardly; this soul so 
in all things united itself with the Word and Wisdom of 
God, that in no single point could it be regarded as in 
contrast with His likeness. 3 Thus whoever makes for 
the height of perfection and blessedness is in progress 
towards the image and likeness of that soul which, 
primarily and before all others, is the image of the Son 
of God, so that He is himself The firstborn among many 
brethren, 4 I mean among those whose chief He is in 
the fashioning of the image of the Son of God. 


1 Elsewhere however he speaks of the divine foreknowledge as 
quite compatible with human freedom. Cp. /// Ep. ad Rom. i. 3 ; 
Lororn. vi. 17 ; also § is. 

2 Col. i. IS. 

3 Cp. § xvi, infra. The meaning of the present passage is, that 
just as the Son or Word is the image of God, so is the human 
Soul of Jesus the image of the Son or Word. 

4 Rom. viii. 29. 
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VII 

Ipse Pater non est Impassibilis 

(//i Iizcch. Horn. vi. G; Lomm.xiv. 87-8; B. viii. 384-85. 
From the Latin.) 

None eye pitied thee, to do any of these things unto 
thee. 1 Therefore, saith the Lord, have I done none of 
these things unto thee, that I should be affected on thy 
behalf. 2 I will take a parallel from men; then, if the Holy 
Spirit grants it, I will pass on to Jesus Christ and to God 
the Father. When I speak to a man and entreat him on 
some account to have pity on me, if he is a man without 
pity, he is quite unaffected by the things I say. But if 
he is a man of gentle spirit, and no callousness of heart 
has grown hard within him, he hears me and has pity 
upon me ; his feelings are softened at my prayer. Some¬ 
thing of the kind I pray you imagine with regard to the 
Saviour. He came down to earth in pity for the race of 
men. By our affections He was affected, before He was 
affected by the sufferings of the cross and condescended 
to take our flesh upon him. Had He not been affected, 
He would not have entered into association with the life 
of men. First He is affected ; then He comes down and 
is seen. What is that affection whereby on our account 
He is affected ? It is the affection of love. The Father 
Himself, too, the God of the Universe, long suffering, and 
of great compassion, full of pity, is not He in a manner 
liable to affection? Are you unaware that, when He 

1 Ezek. xvi. 5. There are slight differences in the text. R.V 
is here printed. 

s The Latin is. ' Ut paterer aliquid super te * : The LXX is 
‘rot) iraOeiv tl iirl <tol. I have used * affect ’, * affection ’ in this 
translation. It is probably better than * passion But we have no 
real English equivalent for 7rrtflo? and its cognates. 
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orders the affairs of men, He is subject to the affections 
of humanity ? The Lord thy God bare with thy ways, 
as if a man should bear with his own son. 1 God then 
bears with our ways, just as the Son of God bears with 
our affections. The very Father is not impassible, with¬ 
out affection. If we pray to him, He feels pity and 
sympathy. He experiences an affection of love. He 
concerns himself with things in which, by the majesty of 
His nature, He can have no concern, and for our sakes 
He bears the affections of men. 2 

VIII 

It is only by corning- within human limitations that God 
influences human affairs . He deals with us not on the 
level of His own true being but on that of our state 
and capacity. In this sense should we understand the 
phrase ‘ Son of Man — (Comm, in Matt. xvii. 19-20 ; 
Lomm. iv. 126-29. From the Greek.) 

Inasmuch then as we are men, and it is not for our 
good to behold the riches of the goodness of God 3 and 
the great abundance of His goodness, concealed by Him 
lest we should suffer hurt, of necessity the kingdom of 
Heaven was likened unto a man that was a king, 4 that 
God might speak as a man to men and regulate the affairs 
of men—whose affairs could not be so regulated if God 
remained God absolutely—both by speaking through the 

J Deut. i. 31. 

2 Compare with this passage Dc Prin. II. iv. 4; IriNum. Horn, 
xxiii. 2 ; In Joann, Frag li ; Lomm. x. 276; Br. ii. 266 ; B. iv. 
525-26 ; vii. 211-12. As a rule his position is that no ‘ 7raflo? * 
must be attributed to the divine nature. But his expressions are 
difficult to reconcile. 

3 Rom. ii. 4. 

4 Matt. xxii. 2. Qv&pdnrtp fiaaiXei. 
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prophets and by otherwise regulating; men’s affairs. 
The kingdom of Heaven will cease to be likened unto a 
man when there is an end of jealousy, of strife, 1 and of 
other passions and of sins, an end of walking after the 
manner of men, and we become fit to hear from God the 
words, I said ye arc gods and all of you sons of the Most 
High, 2 or of His Christ, and no longer commit deeds 
for which it might be said, Ye shall die like men. 

Also I believe that not only will the likening of the 
kingdom of Heaven to a man that is a king cease, but 
also a thousand other things, which for sinful men are 
necessary. As, for example, it is written in Hosea, I am 
unto Ephraim as a panther, and as a lion to the house of 
Judah. 3 And in another place, I will meet them as a 
she-bear that is bereaved. God will cease to act as a 
panther, or a lion, or a bear bereaved, 4 when He shows 
Himself as He is. Those whose conduct was evil will 
cease to need Him as panther, lion or bear, and He will 
thus no longer have any who need Him in such capacities. 
In that sense I also understand the saying, Our God is a 
consuming fire. 5 So long as there are things which 
deserve to be consumed, so long is our God the fire that 
consumes them. When everything that should by nature 
be thereby consumed has been consumed by the consum¬ 
ing fire, then our God will be no longer a consuming fire 
but only light, as John said in the words, God is light. 6 
And as these points have been raised, consider if you can 
interpret in the same fashion the passage in the General 
Epistle of John. It runs thus : Beloved, now are we 
children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be. We know that if He shall be manifested, we 

8 Ps. lxxxii. 6-7. 

4 Hos. xiii. S. 

• 1 John i. 5. 


1 1 Cor. iii. 3. 

3 Hos. v. 14 ; LXX. 

5 Deut. iv. 24 ; Heb. xii. 29. 
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shall be like Him, for we shall see Him even as He is . 1 
For now, even if we arc accounted worthy to sec God 
with mind and heart, still we do not sec Him as He is, 
but as He comes to us for our advantage. Rut at the end 
of the world, at the final restoration of all that He 
hath spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets since 
the world began , 2 we shall behold Him, not as now 
for what He is not, but, as then will be right, for what 
He is. 

These observations once made on the text, The king¬ 
dom of heaven is likened unto a man that is a king, we 
can also discover the reason for the Saviour constantly 
naming Himself Son of man, or Son of a man. Just as 
God, regulating the affairs of men, is termed in parable 
man, and perhaps in a sense becomes man, so evidently 
the Saviour in His true character is Son of God, and God, 
and Son of His Love, and Image of the invisible God . 3 
But He does not remain in His true character. He 
becomes Sou of man, through the dispensation of Him 
who is termed man in parables but is really God. So, in 
dealing with the affairs of men, does He imitate God, who 
is called in parables, and in a sense becomes, man. One 
must not look for some particular man and say that the 
Saviour is this man’s son, but taking one’s stand upon 
the conception of God, and upon the parables which say 
that He is man, give intelligent interpretation to the 
statement that He is Son of man . 4 Amongst us then, 
who are men, The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 

1 1 John iii. 2. 

2 Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 21. Final restoration is a favourite idea 
with Origen. Cp. Dc. Priti. II. iii. 5. In restitutions omnium , cum 
ad Perfect um fiticm uni versa pervenient ; also his frequent use of 
diroKaOurTiiveiv. diroKardaTaai^. 

3 Col. i. 13-15. 

4 Cp. g xvii. 
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man that is a king. 1 But amongst those who in Scripture 
•are called gods—God standeth in their congregation, He 
judgcth among the gods 2 —the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto God the King. 3 


IX 

hi His converse with men, God assumes human characte¬ 
ristics which are not properly His own.—{In Jerem. 
Horn, xviii. 6; Loram. xv. 325-29; B. iii. 157-60. 
From the Greek.) 

How then the Scripture came to introduce God as 
saying, I will repent, 4 for the moment I do not explain. 
There is also the passage in the Kings, It repenteth me 
that I anointed Saul to be king. 5 It is said too of God 
in general that He repents of evil. 6 

Consider however what in general principles we are 
taught about God. In one passage, God is not as man, 
that He should be deceived, nor as a son of man that He 
should be threatened. 7 By this statement we learn that 
God is not as man, yet by another that God is as man, 
where it says, the Lord thy God correcteth thee as a man 
might correct his son. 8 Also again, He bare with thy 


1 Matt. xxii. 2. 

s Ps. lxxxii. 1. 

3 It is characteristic of Origen to base this long discussion 
upon a word (ni'0po)7ro?) which in the passage expounded is 
•quite without emphasis. Also it is characteristic of the Alexand¬ 
rine fathers generally to regard God theoretically as far removed 
from human life and yet to teach His close relation in practice 
with all the affairs of men. Correspondingly they believe that 
man can even rise to be divine. Cp. my Clement of Alexandria 
i, 335 sqq. \ ii. 91 sqq. 

* Jer. xviii. 7-8. 

5 1 Sam. xv. 11. 

6 e.g. Joel ii. 13. 

7 Num. xxiii. 19 ; LXX. 

* Prov. iii. 12. 
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ways, as a man with his son. 1 Thus when the Scriptures 
refer to God as God, and do not regard His administra¬ 
tion of human affairs as involved, they say that He is not 
as man. Of his greatness there is no end.- And, He is 
to be feared above all gods.*'’ Also, Praise ye Him, all 
ye angels of God : praise ye Him, all His powers ; praise 
ye Him, sun and moon ; praise ye Him, all vc stars and 
light. 4 Picking them out, you might discover a thousand 
other passages from the holy Scriptures, with which to 
class the saying, God is not as man. But when the 
divine activity is concerned with the affairs of men, then 
it takes on the mind of a man, his character, his ways of 
speech. In like manner, if we are talking to a child of 
two years old, we use baby language for the child’s sake. 
For it is impossible, if we preserve the style appropriate 
to the age of a full grown man and speak to children 
without any condescension to their ways of talking, for 
children to understand. Conceive, I pray you, something 
of this sort in regard to God in His dealings with the 
race of men and especially with men who still arc 
children. Observe how we full grown men do change 
our terms in addressing babes. Bread we describe to 
them by some special term. Drinking we call by another 
name. We do not employ the language of the grown up, 
as we do to our full grown contemporaries, but a style 
that is childish and baby like. If we speak to children of 
their clothes, we give them other names, devising as it 
were some childish term. Are we then at such times not 
grown up ? If any one hears us talking to children, will 
he say, This old fellow has grown silly ? This man has 
forgotten his beard, man’s badge of maturity ? Or is it 
allowed that, in talking to a child, out of accommodation, 


1 Deut. i. 31. 

3 Ibid ., sevi. 4, 


2 Ps. cxlv. 3. 

* Ibid., cxlviii, 2-3. 
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one does not speak in ^rown up and finished language 
but in that of children ? 

God also speaks to children. The Saviour too says, 
Behold, I and the children whom God hath given me. 1 
To an old man who speaks to a child like a child, or, to 
put it more plainly, like a baby, it might be said, You 
bare with the ways of your son ; you took upon you the 
way of a babe and adopted his condition. In this sense 
I wish you to regard Scripture as saying, The Lord thy 
God did bear with thy ways, as a man will bear with his 
own son. 2 It appears that they who made the translation 
fom the Hebrew text, not finding the equivalent term in 
use with the Greeks, here, as in so many other cases, 
invented and fashioned the term, rpoTrotbopeiv, that is, 
The Lord thy God bare with thy ways, as a man might 
bear—as in the example I have just given you—with his 
own son. As then we repent, when God speaks to us 
in our repentance He says, I repent. And when He 
threatens us, He makes no display of foreknowledge, but 
threatens as if He were addressing babes. He does not 
display His foreknowledge of all things before their 
occurrence, 3 but, if I may use the term, He acts the part 
of a babe and pretends not to know the future. At any 
rate He threatens a nation because of its sins and says, 
If the nation repent, I too will repent. 4 Didst thou not 
then, 0 God, at the time of threatening know whether the 
nation would repent or would not repent ? When Thou 
didst make promises, didst Thou not, I ask, know whether 
the man or the nation addressed would remain or would 
not remain worthy of Thy promises ? God makes no 
claim to know. 5 

1 Isa. viii. 18. 2 Deut. i. 31. 

3 C^. Sus. 42-3. * Jer. xviii. 8. 

5 Or with a different reading, Nay, God but acts the part. 
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You may find many such human traits in Scripture, as 
in the passage, Speak unto the children of Israel; it may 
be that they will hearken and will repent.* It is not 
really in doubt that God says. It may be they will 
hearken. For God docs not doubt so as to say, It may 
be they will hearken and will repent. But He wishes to 
make your freedom abundantly clear, and to leave you 
no right to say, If He foreknew my loss, I must be 
lost. If He foreknew my salvation I shall certainly be 
saved. He assumes then no foreknowledge of the future 
in store for you. so as to preserve your freedom of choice 
by not anticipating and not foreknowing whether you will 
repent or not. And to the prophet He says, Speak; it 
may be thy will repent. 2 You will find a thousand other 
such statements about God bearing with the ways of 
men. If you hear of God’s anger and of His wrath, do 
not think that wrath and anger are experienced by God. 
These are adaptations of the use of language for the 
correction and improvement of a babe. We too make 
ugly faces at children, not by reason of our true feelings, 
but for a purpose. If we preserve upon our countenance 
the kindly feeling of our soul towards the child, and give 
expression to the affection we have for it, not distorting 
ourselves, nor making any change for the child’s correc¬ 
tion, we ruin it and make it worse. So God is said to 
feel wrath and • declares that He is angry, for your 
conversion and improvement. As a matter of fact, He 
feels no wrath and no anger. You however will 
undergo the consequences of wrath and anger, finding 
yourself in trouble hard to bear because of wickedness, 
when you are corrected by what we call the wrath 
of God. 


Jer. xxvi. 3. 


2 Ibid. 
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X 

Eternal generation. As light ever sheds its radiance x so does 
the Father continually beget the Son. We too in our 
measure may have such abidbig relationship with God .— 
(In Jcrem. Horn. ix. 4; Lomm, xv. 211-12; B. iii. 
70. From the Greek.) 

They are turned back to the iniquities of their fore¬ 
fathers, 1 I was saying that the devil was also formerly 
our father, before God became our father ; if indeed the 
devil be not even now our father, as we will prove 
possible from the General Epistle of John, in which it is 
written, Every one that doeth sin is bom of the devil. 2 
If every one that doeth sin is bom of the devil, then as 
often as we sin, we are as it were born of the devil. 
Unhappy then is that man who is continuously begotten 
of the devil; as on the other hand blessed is he who is 
continuously begotten of God. For I will not say that 
the righteous man is begotten of God once for all, but 
that he is continually begotten in every good action, 
wherein God begets the righteous man. If then I shall 
make clear to you that in the case of the Saviour the 
Father did not once beget the Son, and then His Father 
released Him from this relationship, but that He conti¬ 
nually begets Him ; I shall also prove the like in the case 
of the righteous man. Let ns see then, What is our 
Saviour ? He is the brightness of His glory. 3 It is not 
that the brightness of His glory was once for all gene¬ 
rated and is now generated no more, but so long as light 
produces brightness, so long is the brightness of God’s 
glory generated. Our Saviour is the Wisdom of God. 
Wisdom is the brightness of light everlasting. If then 
the Saviour is continually being generated, that is the 

1 Jer. xi. 10. 2 1 John iii. 8. 3 Heb. i. 3. 
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reason for His savin?. Before all the hills He begets me. 1 
It is not, Befoie all the hills He has begotten me, but, 
Before all the hills He begets me, and the Saviour is 
continually begotten of the Father. Likewise, if you too 
have the spirit of sonship, God continually begets you in 
Him, in every deed, in every thought, and so begotten 
you come to be a continually begotten son of God in 
Christ Jesus. To whom is the glory and the majesty tor 
evermore. Amen. 


XI 

Eternal generation. The relationship between the Father 
and the Son is an abiding relationship, similar to 
that which exists between the light and its radiance .— 
(In Epist. ad Hchraeos Fragmentum, Pamphili Apo¬ 
logia. iii. Lomm. v. 297; xxiv. 32S. From the 
Latin.) 

What else can we regard as the Light Eternal but God 
the Father ? He, inasmuch as He is the Light, never 
existed without His associated radiance. For a light 
without its radiance could never be conceived. 2 And if 
this is true, there never was a lime when the Son did not 
exist. He was not however, as we do say of the Light 
Eternal, ingenerate ; we must not appear to bring in two 
principles of light. Rather, as the radiance of the Light 
ingenerate, having that real Light as origin and source, 
He was born of that Light. But there was not a time 
when He did not exist. 3 

\ Prov. viii. 25. 

2 Cp. Etcrna ac sempiterna general to, sicut splendor gencratur 
cx luce. De Princip. I. ii. 4. The whole chapter is important. 
See Huet. II. ii. 24. 

3 Bigg, Platonists, 167, points out that this famous phrase is 
really Origen’s, not an addition of Rufinus. Its quotation by 
Pamphilus guarantees this ; see too Athanasius, De Deer. Syn. 
Me. 27. 


PART II 


THE WORK AND OFFICE OF THE 
DIVINE WORD 

Xir 

The Son is the instrumental cause in all creation. Even 
the Holy Spirit exists through Him. — (Comm. i?i 
Joann , ii. 10 ; Lomm. i. 108-10; Br. i. 69-71; B. iv. 
64-5. From the Greek.) 

All thing’s were made through Him. 1 The instrumental 
cause never holds the first position but always the second. 
For example, in the Epistle to the Romans, * Paul,’ it 
says, ' a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, which He promised 
afore through His prophets in the Holy Scriptures con¬ 
cerning His Son, who was born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection of the dead; even Jesus Christ our 
Lord, through whom we received grace and apostleship, 
unto obedience of faith among all the nations for His 
name’s sake.’ 2 For God beforehand promised His gospel 
through the prophets, the prophets acting as ministers 
and filling the place of the instrumental cause. And 
again God gave grace and apostleship unto obedience of 
faith among all the nations to Paul and the others, and 
He gave this through Christ Jesus the Saviour, through 


1 John i. 3 


2 Rom. i. 1-5. 
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His instrumentality. Also in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the same Paul says, At the end of the days He hath 
spoken unto us in His Son. whom He appointed heir of 
all things, through whom also He made the worlds, 1 
teaching us that God has made the worlds through His 
Son, since in the making of the worlds the only begotten 
Son was the instrument. Thus in the present passage 
also, if all things were made through the Word, they 
were not made by the Word, but by a superior and 
greater power other than the Word. Who else can this 
be but the Father ? 

And as it is true that, All things were made through 
Him, 2 3 we must examine whether even the Holy Spirit 
was made through Him. J For I suppose that any one 
who holds that the Spirit was made and who allows the 
statement, All things were made through Him, will find 
it necessary to admit that the Holy Spirit was made 
through the Word, the Word itself being anterior to the 
Spirit. But any one who is unwilling to allow that the 
Holy Spirit was made through Christ, must consequently 
call the Spirit unbegotten, if he holds to the truth of the 
statement in this gospel. Besides these two disputants, 
of whom one allows that the Holy Spirit was made 

1 Heb. i. 2. Note the acceptance of the Pauline authorship of 
this epistle. See infra § 1. 

= John i. 3. 

3 Other important passages ou the Holy Spirit are De Princip. 1. 
iii and II- vii. In the former Origen remarks that he can nowhere 
find the Spirit described in Scripture as 4 a creature The 
doctrine of the Third Person was of course still somewhat unde¬ 
fined Cp. Swete, On the Early History of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, pp. 21-4. The Holy Spirit tn the Ancient Churchy 
pp. 127-34 ; also Denis, pp. 117-25. ' Sans doute, la doctrine 

du Saint-Espirit, soil que l 'on considers la nature de cettc troisiSmc 
hyposiasc, soil que l 'on considere ses rapports avee les deux autres, 
est encore fort incomplete ct fort vacillante, quoique bcauconp plus 
explieite que dans les Predteesseurs d'Origene-' Cp. too S- Basil, 
Dc Spiritu Saneto , 73. 
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through the Word, and the other regards the Spirit as 
unbegotten, there will be also a third who will maintain 
that there does not exist any separate entity of the Holy 
Spirit at all, apart from the Father and the Son, or who 
perhaps will rather be inclined, if he regards the Son as 
distinct from the Father, to identify the Spirit with the 
Father. That there is a distinction of the Spirit from 
the Son is admittedly made clear in the passage, Whoso¬ 
ever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him; but whosoever shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Spirit shall not have forgiveness, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come. 1 We however, 
who arc convinced that there are three persons, the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, and who believe 
that nothing is unbegotten except the Father, accept as 
more reverent and as true the view that the Holy Spirit 
is the most honourable of all the things that were made 
through the Word and first in rank of all that have been 
made by the Father through Christ. And perhaps this is 
the reason why the Spirit does not receive the title Son 
of God, since the Only begotten alone is Son by nature 
from the beginning. The Son’s ministry seems to be 
necessary to the existence of the Holy Spirit, not for His 
bare being alone but also for His wisdom and rationality 
and righteousness and for all the other qualities which 
we must regard Him as possessing through participation 
in those characteristics of Christ which we have des¬ 
cribed. And I suppose the Holy Spirit supplies the 
material, so to say, of the graces that come from God 
to those who through Him, and through their share in 
Him, are called the saints. This material of the graces, 
as we have termed it, derives its efficacy from God ; it is 


Matt. xii. 32; Mark iii. 29 ; Luke si*. 10. 
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administered by Christ: its existence is by virtue of the 
Holy Spirit. I am moved to take this view by language 
Paul uses somewhere about sifts ; There arc diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there arc diversities 
of ministrations, and the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of workings, and the same God who worketh 
all things in all. 1 

XIII 

The creative activity of ike Word. The distinction between 
1 was 1 and ' became \ The timeless existence of the 
Word. —(Comm. In Joann. Frag, i; Br. ii. 211-13 ; 
B. iv. 483-85. From the Greek.) 

Because he regards Him as the Creator of all things, 
he gives Him the name of The Word. 2 For since in 
general all creation depends upon word or reason, this 
and none other was the right term to signify that He was 
the maker of all things. For, with us, creators who are 
men have a craft, and a craft is a state of creative activity 
combined with genuine reason. But the Son of God, 
being none other than the creator of wisdom and of 
craft, is fittingly named Word or Reason. He does not 
make all things through Reason or the Word, being 
Himself another entity distinct from it; He himself, God 
the Word, is the maker. Then since this Word, God in 
His very being and by nature that very thing, the Son of 
God, for the salvation or men was made man, the Word 
was named Flesh. 

And because some have fallen from right faith and 
think He only had existence from the time when He was 

1 1 Cor- xii. 4-6. 

e In later theology the creative office of the Second Person has 
fallen into abeyance. It survives of course in the clause in the 
Niceae Creed, 1 By whom all things were made’ 
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made man and came forth from the Virgin, most rightly 
with such in view the Theologian 1 writes, In the 
beginning was the Word. 2 Using the verbs in their 
strict sense, he says significantly, 1 Became of His flesh 
and, 4 was 1 of His divinity. It would indeed have been 
more accurate in regard to God the Word to say. Is. 
But as he was making clear the permanent existence of 
the Word, in contrast to His becoming manat a particular 
time, the Evangelist used, Was, in place of, Is. But in 
regard to the eternal things we must not interpret the 
verbs in their strict senses. Sometimes the things they 
signify have an existence measured by time, as in, What 
was not previously, was; but sometimes they simply 
signify existence. In like manner, Is, stands for What 
now exists ; will be, for what will exist. But since the 
Word of God, being God, is eternal, we are not in His 
case to understand the verbs with any added significance 
of time. What they mean does not come under time. 
From the very words the Theologian uses we can catch 
the sense. Right at the opening of his book he writes, 
In the beginning was the Word. 3 Moses too in his 
account of the creation says, In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. 4 But John does not 
say, In the beginning the Word became or was made, 
but In the beginning was the Word. He was, in the 
beginning, as the maker of heaven and earth. For if, All 
things were made by Him, 5 and of this All the heaven 
and the earth are part, then He is the creator in their 
coming into being. 

Further, since he did not say, In the beginning of 


3 This seems used here as a 1 distinctive title of St. John *. But 

cp. Swete’s note on p. 1 of his edition of the Apocalypse. 

5 John i. 1. 3 Ibid. 

* Gen. i. 1. 3 John i. 3. 
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something was the Word, the term must be taken in an 
absolute sense, so that the meaning is, In the beginning 
of the angels and in the beginning of the archangels was 
the Word, and in short in the beginning of all created 
things, seen and unseen, was the Word ; of all things He 
was the beginning and the maker. For in Christ were all 
things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether principalities or 
powers or thrones or dominions. All things have been 
created through Him and unto Him. And He is before 
all things, and in Him all things consist, who is the 
beginning, the firstborn from the dead. 1 For if all things 
consist in Him and He is before them, being their 
beginning because He is their cause, it follows that we 
must say that He is in the coming to be of all things. 
Certainly, as He was their creator. He must have been 
before them and in the very beginning of their existence. 
Then, since the writer has said, He was in the beginning, 
he must make clear in what manner and with whom He 
had to act as maker. Therefore to the clause, In the 
beginning was the Word, he adds, The Word was with 
God. 2 For when He came to us, when He was born of 
a virgin, He was sent by the Father ; wherefore also, 
He tabernacled amongst us, 3 and had the very name, 
God with us. 4 But when He created, since it was not as 
a man sent by God that He brought all things into being, 
He was with God and He was God. s 

Also the Son of God is called wisdom, having been 
formed to be the beginning of the ways of God, 
according to the text in the Proverbs. 6 ; For the Wisdom 

1 Col. i. 1G—IS. 2 John i. 1. 3 Ibid., i. 14. 

* Isa. vii. 14 ; viii. 10 ; Matt. i. 23. J.—? 

5 From this point the text differs in different attthorities. B. here 
followed, takes a different text from Br. 

• Prow viii. 22. 
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of God existing with Him whose wisdom He is, had no 
relation with any other, but being the good pleasure of 
God lie willed that created things should come into 
being. This Wisdom then resolved to assume the 
relationship of creator towards the things that were to 
be, and this is the meaning of the statement that wisdom 
was created to be the beginning of the ways of God. 
Upon these ways does God advance, calling all into beiDg, 
regulating, providing, benefiting, delighting in this 
wisdom that has been formed. The Word then is said 
to be the beginning not because it is different in its 
essence from wisdom but only in aspect and relationship, 
so that the same existence, which here the Scriptures 
name according to its intrinsic nature, is in one regard 
associated with God as wisdom and in another has 
inclined, to use this term, towards things created, as the 
creative Word. Nor is it here alone that the Son of God 
is termed the Word. You can quote similar language 
not from the New Testament alone but also from the 
Old. By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made. 1 
Also, He. sendeth His Word and healeth them. 2 And 
Luke says, Even as they delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the Word. 3 


XIV 

The Bread and Wine in the last supper , the body and blood of 
the Lord , arc the Word which is the food and drink of 
souls —(In Mali. Comm. Safes, 85 ; Lomm. iv. 416- 
17. From the Latin.) 

And as they were eating, Jesus took bread and gave 
thanks and brake it and gave to His disciples, and said, 


Ps. xxxiii. 6. 


2 Ibid., evii. 20. 


3 Lukei. 2. 
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Take and cat, for this is my body. And He took n cup 
and gave thanks and pave to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of it: for this is my blood of the new Covenant, which 
shall be shed for many unto remission of sins. 1 That 
bread which God the Word acknowledges to be His body 
is the word that is the food of souls, the word that 
proccedeth from God the Word, bread from the Bread of 
Heaven, which is placed upon the table of which it is 
written, Thou hast prepared a table in my sight against 
them that trouble me. 2 And that drink, which God the 
Word acknowledges to be His blood, is the word that 
satisfies and nobly inebriates the hearts of those that drink 
it. It is in the cup of which it is said, Thy cup that 
inebriates, how excellent it is. 3 And that drink is the 
product of the true vine, which says, I am the true vine. 4 
It is the blood of that cluster which, placed in the wine¬ 
press of suffering, produces this drink. So also the 
bread is the word of Christ, formed of that wheat which 
falls upon good ground and brings forth much fruit. 5 
God the Word did not call that visible bread which He was 
holding in His hands His body, but the word He called 
so, in mystical likeness of which that visible bread was to 
be broken. Nor was it that visible drink that He called 
his blood, but the word, in mystical likeness of which 
that drink was to be poured out. What else can the body 
and blood of God the Word be save the word that sustains 
and the word that makes glad the heart ? 

But why did He not say, This is the bread of the new 
Covenant, 0 as He did say, This is my blood of the new 
Covenant ? Because the bread is the word of righteous¬ 
ness, by eating of which souls are sustained ; but the 

1 Matt. xxvi. 26-8. * Ps. xxiii. 5, LXX. 

3 Ibid ., xxiii. 5, LXX. * John xv. 1. 

3 Matt. xiii. S. 0 Ibid. xxvi. 28. 
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drink is the word of the knowledge of Christ, according 
to the mystery of His birth and passion. Since then the 
Covenant of God for us lies in the blood of Christ’s 
passion, so that believing that the Son of God was born 
and suffered according to the flesh we may be saved, 
though not by righteousness, in which alone, without 
faith in Christ’s passion, salvation could not be—for this 
reason it is only of the cup that it is said, This is the cup 
of the new Covenant. 1 


XV 

The Word of the Lord which came to the prophets is the same 
Word which became flesh in Jesus. Christ is the true 
Judah and wc the men of Judah , to whom Jeremiah's 
warnings were addressed.—{In Jercm. Horn. ix. 1; 
Lomm. xv. 203-6; B. iii. 63-5. From the Greek.) 

On the passage, The word that came to Jeremiah from 
the Lord, saying, Hear ye the words of this covenant, 
so far aSi they are turned back to the iniquities of their 
forefathers.- 

As concerns the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
which is recorded in history, His advent in bodily form 
was universal in its character and one that shed light upon 
the whole world, when the Word became flesh and 

1 For Origen’s doctrine of the Eucharist see Bigg, Christian 
Platon isis, pp. 219 sqq. In general ‘ The Alexandrines held a real 
but spiritual and in no sense material Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist’. See especially/// Matt. xi. 14; In Lev. Horn. xiii. 
3 sqq. In Num. Horn, xxiii. 6 ; Lomm. iii. 105-7 ; ix. 402-11 ; x. 
2S4-S5 ; B. vi. 471 sqq. vii. 21S. Also Hue:. II. xiv. 2 and the 
references to Origen in Waterland Doctrine of the Eucharist , chh. vi. 
and vii. In its general lines Origen’s view is fairly clear, but his 
thought is mystical, with no Latin precision, and no shadow of 
future controversies resting upon it. 

2 Jer. xi. 1-10. 

3 
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tabernacled amongFt us.’ There was the true light, 
even the light which lightclh every man coming into the 
world. He was in the world, and the world was made by 
Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His 
own and they that were His own received Him not. 2 It 
must however be recognized that at earlier times also 
there was an advent, albeit not in bodily form, in each of 
the saints. Also, after that visible advent of His, there 
is a further advent in us. If you wish to have a proof 
of this, consider the passage, The word that came to 
Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Hear, and so on. For 
what is the word which came from the Lord, be it to 
Jeremiah, or to Isaiah, or Ezekiel, or to any one else, 
except it be that which in the beginning was with God ? 3 
I know no other word of the Lord than this, of which the 
evangelist said, In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God and the Word was God. 

And this too we should recognize, that for each of 
those who can most profit by it there is an advent of the 
Word. For what am I the better, if there has been an 
advent of the Word in the world, but I do not receive 
Him ? And on the other hand, though there has been as 
yet no advent in the whole world, but you allow that I 
share the experience of the prophets, then I have the 
Word. I would say that Christ came to Moses, to 
Jeremiah, to Isaiah, to each of the righteous. The words 
spoken by Him to His disciples, Lo, I am with you 
all the days, even unto the end of the world, 4 
were literally true and came to pass even before His 
advent. For He was with Moses and with Isaiah and 
with each of the saints. How could they have spoken 


1 John i. 14. 
3 Ibid., i. 1. 


2 Ibid ., i. 9-11. 

4 Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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the word of God, if the Word of God had not made His 
advent within them ? And there is special need that 
these facts should be recognized by us who belong to the 
church, for we maintain 1 that there is the same God in 
the Law and in the Gospel, the same Christ both then and 
now, for evermore. Some there will be who sever the 
godhead that was anterior to the advent of our Saviour, 
according to their conception of it, from the godhead 
that was preached by Jesus Christ. But we recognize 
one God, both then and now ; one Christ, both then and 
now. So much is suggested by the phrase, The word 
that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, etc. 

What is it then we also are to hear ? Hear ye the 
words of this covenant, and speak unto the men of 
Judah and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 2 We are the 
men of Judah, because of Christ. For it is evident that 
our Lord hath sprung out of Judah. 3 And if I make 
it evident to you that the name of Judah as used in 
Scripture refers to Christ, then the men of Judah will not 
be the Jews who disbelieve in Christ, but ourselves who 
are believers in Christ. Judah, let thy brethren praise 
thee. Thy hands are upon the neck of thine enemies. 4 
Let them praise thee, ft was not the former Judah, the 
son of Jacob, that his brethren praised. It is the later 
Judah his brethren shall praise. For it is this Judah that 
says, I will declare Thy name unto my brethren, in the 
midst of the congregation will I praise Thee. 5 It is not 
to the earlier Judah that it is said, Thy hands are upon 
the neck of thine enemies. What evidence is there that 
the earlier Judah laid his hands upon the neck of his 
enemies ? The narrative has recorded nothing of the 
kind about him. But if you consider the advent of the 

1 As against the Gnostics. 2 Jer. xi. 1-2, 

3 Heb. vii. 14. 4 Gen. xlix. 8 5 Ps. xxii. 22. 
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Lord Jesus, who overcame the devil and stripped princi¬ 
palities and powers and made an example of them and 
triumphed upon the tree, you see how in this Judah the 
prophecy has been fulfilled which says, Thy hands arc 
upon the neck of thine enemies. If that be so and the 
Word here speaks to the men of Judah, to whom can it 
speak but to us who believe in Christ, who by reason of 
the tribe of Judah is Himself called Judah ? 

XVI 

// 7 cas the human ?ia(urc in Jesus, not the Dizinc Word, 
which died. And this same human nature was exalted 
into unity with the Word. — {Comm, in Joann, xxxii. 
25 ; Lonim. ii. 461-64 ; Br. ii. 19S-99 ; B. iv. 469-70. 
From the Greek.) 

When therefore he was gone out, Jesus saith, Now is 
the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in Him. If 
God is glorified in Him, God shall also glorify Him in 
Himself, and straightway shall He glorify Him. 1 The 
beginning of the Son of man being glorified, after the 
glories of His signs and wonders and the glory of His 
transfiguration, was the departure of Judas, with the 
Satan who entered into him, from the place where Jesus 
was. That is why the Lord said, Now is the Son of man 
glorified. Also there are the words, I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself, 2 spoken 
by the Saviour as He signified by what manner of death 
He should glorify God, for He did glorify God even in 
dying. Accordingly, when the divine purpose that Jesus 
should die began to come into operation, Judas having 
after the sop gone out to effect his designs against Jesus, 


1 John xiii. 31-2. 


Ibid., xii. 32. 
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the words were spoken, Now is the Son of man glorified. 
Moreover, since Christ cannot be glorified without the 
Father being glorified in Him, there is added accordingly 
to the words, Now is the Son of man glorified, the 
statement, And God is glorified in Him. Yet the glory 
arising from His death on behalf of men belonged not to 
the only-begotten Word, which by nature could not die, 
nor to the Wisdom or the Truth or the other diviner 
elements which we name in Jesus, but to His humanity, 
to the man who was also Son of man, bom of the seed of 
David according to the flesh. 1 For this reason He said 
in an earlier passage, Now ye seek to kill me, a man that 
hath told you the- truth. 2 And in the place we are 
discussing He says, Now is the Son of man glorified. 

It was this human nature, I believe, that God also 
highly exalted, after Jesus had become obedient unto 
death, yea the death of the cross. 3 For the Word which 
was in the beginning with God, 4 the God-Word, was 
incapable of being further exalted. But the exaltation 
of the Son of man, which came to Him after He had 
glorified God in His death, lay in this, that He was no 
longer other than the Word but identical with it. For if. 
He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit, s so that of 
such a man and of the Spirit it could no longer be said, 
They are two; how much more must we say that 
the humanity of Jesus became one with the Word. He 
who counted not equality with God a thing to be grasped 
was highly exalted; 0 but the Word remained in His 
proper exaltation, or perhaps was restored to it, as again, 
He was with God, the God-Word now being man. In 
the death of Jesus, who glorified God, the words come 
true, Having spoiled principalities and powers He made 

1 Rom. i. 3. 3 John viii. 40. 3 Phil. ii. 8. 

* John i. 1. 3 1 Cor. vi. 17. ° Phil ii. 6. 
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a show of them openly triumphing over them in the 
tree, 1 and also the saying, Having made peace through 
the blood of I-Iis cross, whether things upon earth or 
things in the heavens. 2 For in all these was the Son of 
man glorified, God also being glorified in Him. 3 


XVII 


On the significance of the term * Son of Man \—(Sclccta in 
Psalmos . Lomm. xi. 42S-30. From the Greek.) 

Ye sons of men, how long will ye be slow of heart ? 
Why do ye love vanity and seek after falsehood ? 4 etc. 
The phrase ‘ sons of men ’ one of us will regard as a 
periphrastic term, just as ' sons of the Achaei ’ is a custo¬ 
mary expression with the Greeks. But others, starting 
from the case of the Saviour who is frequently called Son 
of man, will wish to investigate the reason for men being 
called not simply men but frequently by the title ; sons 
of men ’. As regards the Saviour I do not suppose it is 
merely by way of circumlocution that he is named Son 
of man. For it is said, He gave him authority to execute 
judgment because he is Son of man. 5 This then must be 
recognised as a general principle ; that, when the saints 
are called gods, the term man must be regarded as a 


1 Col. ii. 15. R. V. has * having put off from himself * for A. V. 
‘ having spoiled \ 

= Col. i. 20. 

3 Other passages referring to the two natures in Christ, and their 
unification, are De Prin \ I. ii. II. vi. C. Cels. ii. 9 ; In Joann. 
sis. 2 ; xx. 11; Frag, xl ; In Ep. ad Rom. i. 5 ; In Lev. Horn. xii. 
5. Lomm. ii. 137-39; 21S-20 ; vi. 22-6 ; is. 394 ; Br. ii. 2-3 ; 49-SO ; 
254-55 ; B. vi. 299 ; 340 ; 515 ; vi. 464 ; vii. 190-1. § vi supra . Bee too 
Huet. II. ii. It cannot be said that Origen’s views on the subject 
are wholly clear, but he held quite definitely that the Lord had a 
human soul, distinct from the Logos. In a measure, even for other 
men, the union of the human soul with the divine Word was 
possible. In Num. Horn. xx. 2 ; Lomm. x. 24S ; also § xxxv. 

4 Ps iv. 2. » John v. 27 
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reproach; but when sinners arc named brutes and beasts, 
it stands for high commendation. As an instance of the 
former use we have, I said, Ye are gods and all of you 
sons of the Most High. Nevertheless ye die like men 
and fall like one of the princes. 1 Also, Whereas there is 
jealousy and strife, are yet not carnal and walk after the 
manner of men ? 2 For the second use we have, O Lord, 
thou shalt preserve man and beast. 3 

The first definite person we find named in Scripture 

* son of man * is, speaking at the moment from memory, 
Daniel. And after him Ezekiel. They were prophets in 
the captivity. But before the captivity, so far as our 
researches go in the undisputed books which pass current 
as inspired, there is no one named by this title. What 
need is there to refer to the Saviour? The Gospels are 
full of this expression. It was, as we think, because the 
men of the captivity were sinners that Daniel alone, to 
their reproach, because he had preserved the dignity of 
man’s nature, made according to the 1 image and like 
ness *, was addressed as ‘ son of man \ As much may be 
said also of Ezekiel. For the name ‘ man ' was first given 
to him who was made by God according to His image 
and likeness, so that he would be man in the true sense. 
It is also to be considered in regard to the Saviour 
whether the human element in him was the Son of man, 
the human element in the image of the invisible God 
having a human paternity. 4 

1 Ps. lxxxii. 6-7. 2 1 Cor. iii. 3. 3 Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

4 No question as to the Virgin Birth is here implied. Indeed 
the phrase * Son of man * was often interpreted as equivalent to 

* Son of Mary \ So Irenmus. Haeres III. xix. 3 (Maria .... quae 
el ipsa erat homo). and Tertullian, Adv. Mar cion iv. 10. Origen 
means that the human element in our Lord's person came from a 
human source. Cp. § VI supra. The article on 4 Son of Man ’ in 
Encyc. Biblica (IV. col. 4715) regards Origen’s authority for the 
interpretation of this disputed terra as considerable. 
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XVIII 

Many of the Saviour's offices aye assumed on our account .— 
(Comm, in Joann . i. 20; Lomm. i. 41-3 ; Br. i, 24 5 ; 
B. iv. 24-5. From the Greek.) 

God is entirely one and single. But our Saviour, 
because the world is manifold, since God purposed Him 
to be the propitiation 1 and firstfruits of all creation, 
becomes many things, becomes perhaps anything, 
according as the whole creation capable of being set free 
has need of Him. For this reason He becomes the light 
of men, when men brought into darkness through evil 
have need of the light that shineth in darkness and is not 
apprehended by it ; 2 though He would not have become 
the light of men had men not been in darkness. And we 
may observe something similar in regard to His being 
the firstborn of the dead. 3 For if, to make the supposi¬ 
tion, the woman had not been deceived and Adam had 
not fallen, but man created for incorruption had retained 
his incorruption, the Lord would not have come down 
to the dust of death ; 4 nor would He have died, if there 
had not been sin, through which for His love to man He 
had to die. Not having done this He would not have 
been the firstborn from the dead. Also we might enquire 
whether He would ever have become a shepherd, had 
man not been made comparable to the senseless beasts 5 
and brought to resemble them. For if God saves men 
and beasts, 0 the beasts that He saves He saves through 
giving them a shepherd, as they are incapable of having 
a king. 

So should we collect the titles of the Son and examine 
which of them are accessory titles, that would never have 

1 Rom. iii. 25. 2 John i.5. 3 Rev. i. 5. 

4 Ps. xxii. 15. * Ibid., xlix. 12. ° Ibid., xxxvi. 6. 
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been so numerous, had the saints begun and remained in 
:i state of bliss. Only as Wisdom perhaps would He 
have still remained; as Word too, and as Life, and cer¬ 
tainly as Truth. But the other additional titles, assumed 
for our sake, would not have been His. And blessed are 
they who in their need of the Son of God have so far 
advanced as no longer to require Him as the physician 
who heals those who are sick, or as shepherd, or as 
ransom, but only as wisdom, and word and righteousness 
or in whatever other capacity He comes to those who by 
reason of their perfection have power to receive His 
fairest gifts. 1 2 


XIX 

The body of the Lord ?vas a tialural human body. This 
body fasted , felt weariness , cat and drank , received scars , 
7iccdcd sleep . Whatever spiritual meaning such state¬ 
ments may have , they are also true in a literal sense .* 
—(In Ep. ad Galatas. Frag. Lomm. v. 2t>4-70. 
From the Latin.) 

To what we have said above this addition must be 
made. Christ’s body was not something different from 
the substance of earth, inasmuch as He is the son of 
David and the son of Abraham. Thus Matthew wrote, 
The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of 
David, the son of Abraham. 3 And thus Paul says that 

1 This thought of the manifold character of Christ is a favourite 
one. Cp. Denis, 102-3. 

2 An important passage. It proves that however ready Origen 
may have been to give a spiritual and mystical interpretation to 
statements of fact, still he is not prepared to surrender the historic 
element in Christianity. He directly joins issue with the Docetae, 
and is on the whole further removed from their position than 
was his teacher, Clement. 

3 Matt. i. 1. 
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Christ is of the seed of Abraham and of the seed of 
David, according to the flesh. 1 So the statement that, 
When He had fasted forty days and forty nights, He 
afterward hungered,- no doubt shows that even His 
body, just as is usual with our bodies, could be evacuated 
and filled. If any one confronts us with the difficulty of 
explaining the miracle of a forty days fast, that is easily 
solved by adducing the further instances of Moses and 
Elijah, 1 who are likewise said to have undergone a 
period of fasting. The fact too that, tired by the effort 
of His journey and the heat, He sits to rest upon the 
well and is athirst, 4 —what does it mean but the exhaus¬ 
tion of the muscles and the drying up of the moist ele¬ 
ment in His body through the sun’s excessive heat ? As 
for His postponing His desire to drink and not drinking, 
for He was interested in better things, we are not to say 
that the reason of this was because He felt no thirst. 

The fact again that He was often invited to supper, 
and that He eat and drank in the sight of all, was no 
piece of deception, no trick to deceive the eyes of on¬ 
lookers ; nor, as some hold, did He do these things in 
semblance only, especially as He took food and drink 
in such measure as to incur the blame of some who 
charged Him with greed. They said His appetite for 
food and drink was excessive. And if any one is bold 
enough to maintain that this is so stated because His 
eating was just a pretence, and the others did not know 
how it was done, to this answer may be made from our 
Lord’s own words, John the Baptist came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of 
man came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a 


1 Rom. i. 3 ; Gal. in. 36. * Matt. iv. 2. 

3 Ex. xxxiv. 2$ ; l Kings xix, S. 4 John iv. 6-7. 
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gluttonous man and a wine bibber . 1 When the Saviour 
says Himself that the Son of man came eating and drink¬ 
ing, how can any one dare to say that He did not eat and 
did not drink ? That would be plain disbelief in His 
teaching. Now if He eat and drank, and the elements 
of wine and food became part of His flesh, they were 
doubtless dispersed through all the constituent parts of 
His body and its interconnected members. What is by 
nature spiritual—such is the opinion of some people 
regarding his body, a sufficiently crude and ridiculous view 
to take—cannot possible take in the material substance 
of wine and food. And if any one in reply puts forward 
incongruous and unpleasant questions, demanding whether 
digestion took place in His body, I see nothing inappro¬ 
priate iD assenting ; it follows from the nature of the 
body. If however they demand of us instances in proof 
of this, we may tell them that their stupid questions 
have gone far enough. For where is there any mention 
of such details in regard to the apostles, or other holy 
men, or even in regard to wicked men and sinners ? 

Also the question of His circumcision will occasion us 
no difficulty. We say that, having a human body, He 
was accordingly circumcised, and His foreskin was 
buried, perhaps for a season ; if otherwise, the point will 
be considered in another treatise. But this circumcision 
will place the adverse party in a difficult situation. For 
how could a spiritual body be circumcised with a metal 
instrument? From this cause some of their number 
have unblushiugly published books on the foreskin of 
His circumcision, wherein they attempted to demonstrate 
that it changed into a spiritual substance. Nor will the 
situation be less difficult for those who say the body 


3 Matt. si. 18-19. 
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of Christ was a psychic body . 1 2 In regard lo the blood 
and water which flowed from His side, when the soldier 
pierced it with his spear, = the same view must be taken. 
For those who understand the meaning of the record 
that the prints of the nails were in His body , 3 the state- 
ment is quite plain. His flesh was the flesh of earth, that 
is of human nature. At any rate it was not such as to 
escape liability to the infliction of scars. Also if He had 
not been conscious of many results of human weakness 
in the very hour of death, why is His soul troubled ? 
Why is He sorrowful for it even unto death ? 4 

All this is evident proof that His words, The spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak , 5 were no pre¬ 
tence but a human utterance. Evidence as strong is to 
be found in the fact of His sleeping. It is said that 
He was in the stern, asleep on the cushion, as Mark 
records , 0 and was aroused from sleep by a man. This 
may have a spiritual meaning, but the original truth of 
the narrative remains, even when you accept the spiritual 
sense. He may be always curing the blind in the 
spiritual sense, whenever He brings light to minds 
darkened by ignorance, still He did also once make 
whole the physically blind. The dead too He is always 
raising. Still He did once perform such wonders as 
the raising of the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and of the widow’s son, and of Lazarus. And though, 
when awakened by his disciples He is ever stilling the 


1 Animate corpus, in the Latin, no doubt represents yjrvXiK ov 

crZ'H-a in Origen’s Greek Cp. 1 Cor. xv. 44. R.V. 1 A natural 
body *. 

2 John xix. 34. 

3 Ibid ., xx. 25. 

* Matt. xxvi. 3S ; John xii. 27. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 41 ; Mark xiv. 3S. 

° Mark iv. 3S. 
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storms and tempests of the church, still it is certain too 
that those deeds were once performed of which an 
account is given in the narrative. This is the sound 
principle for interpreting the meaning of Scripture, 1 nor 
should we listen to those who say that He was born, not 
of Mary, but, through Mary. 2 The Apostle, antici¬ 
pating this view, stated before, When the fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, that He might redeem them which 
were under the law. 3 You observe ; he did not say, 
Made through a woman, but, Made of a woman. 

XX 

The greatness of the Saviour. It extends even to places as 
remote as Britain. It ascends high as the heavens , it 
descends loiu as Hades. — (Jit JLucam . Horn, vi; Lomm. 
v. 106-7. From the Latin.) 

The greatness of our Saviour did not appear at the 
time when He was born, but now, after being apparently 
suppressed by His opponents, it has shone out. Consider 
the greatness of the Lord; the sound of His teaching 
has gone forth into every land, His words unto the 
ends of the world. 4 5 Our Lord Jesus, who is the Power 
of God, has spread into all the world. He is present 
with us, according to what is read in the Apostle, When 
ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. s The power of our Lord and 

1 Cp. Dc Princip. IV. ii. 5 ; hi. 4. 

s This was the view of the Valentinians. They held that the 
Lord brought His body from heaven and passed through the 
Virgin as water passes through a channel. Epiph. Haeres. xxxi. 7 ; 
Iren. III. xvi. 1. 

3 Gal. iv. 4-5. 

4 Ps. sis. 4. 

5 1 Cor. v. 4. 
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Saviour is even with those who arc cut oil' in Britain 1 
from our world, with the inhabitants of Mauretania, and 
with all under the sun who have believed in His name. 
Consider then the greatness of the Saviour, how it is 
spread all the world over, and of a truth not even yet 
have l set forth His real greatness. Ascend to the 
heavens and behold Him, how He has tilled the heavenly 
places, for He has been seen of angels. 2 Descend in 
thought into the depths, and you shall behold that He has 
descended even there. For, He that descended is the 
same also that ascended, that He might rill all things 
. . . that in the name of Jesus even- knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things on earth and things under 
the earth. 3 Contemplate the power of the Lord, how it 
has rilled the world, every place that is in heaven, on 
earth, under the earth; how it has gone right imo heaven 
and ascended unto the heights. For we read that the 
Son of God has passed through the heavens. 4 If you 
see these things, you will likewise realize that, He shall 
be great, s is no passing observation but a, word fulfilled 
in reality. Great is our Lord Jesus, present or absent. 
To this our gathering and assembly He has given a 
share of His might. Be it our prayer to the Lord God 
that each one of us may deserve to receive this. To 
whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


1 Cp. Bright, Early English Church History , p. 5. ‘ We cannot 

reasonably doubt that some Christi ms did pass over from Gaul to 
our shores during the second century, if not earlier, and planted 
here and there some settlements of the Church.’ Other references 
to Britain in Origeu are to be found in In Matt. Comm . Scr. 39 ; 
In Ezcch . Horn. iv. 1 ; Lomm. iv. 271 ; xiv. 59 ; B. viii. 362. For 
its remoteness, cp. Virgil Eel. i. 66 : ‘ Et penitus toto ditisos orbe 
Brit annos ’. 

2 1 Tira. iii. 16. 

3 Ephes. iv. 10 ; Phil. ii. 10. 

4 Heb. iv. 14. 

* Luke i. 32. 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES—PRINCIPLES 
AND EXAMPLES OF EXEGESIS 


XXI 

Scripture has many interpreters.—(Sdccia in Psalmos ; 

Lomm. xiii. 82-3. From the Greek.) 

Sinners have discoursed folly unto me, not according: 
to thy law. 1 Either he has in mind the old wives' fables, 
which form the instruction of the Jews, or else the 
commandments of men and the nonsense of the wise 
men of this world. For many try their hand at inter¬ 
preting the divine Scriptures, churchmen, heretics who 
are outside the church, Jews, and Samaritans, but they 
do not all speak aright. Rare indeed is he who has the 
grace of God for this task. Many make profession to 
speak but their lives are not right, or are even lawless. So 
whatever they say is folly and nonsense. Sound and strong 
and saving speech there cannot be in the soul of a sinner. 

XXII 

All the Holy Scripture is one perfect and harmonious 
instrument ot God. —( Comm . in Matt . ii ; Philocal. vi; 
Lomm. iii. 3-6; xxv. 49-50; Philocal. Ed. Robin¬ 
son, 49-50. From the Greek.) 

On, Blessed are the peacemakers. 2 To the man who, 
in either of these senses, 3 is a peacemaker nothing in the 
divine oracles is crooked or perverse. All is plain to 
those who understand. 4 And since to such a man there 

1 Ps. cxix. 85 ; LXX. 3 Matt. v. 9. 

3 As the preceding passage does not survive, it is uncertain in 

what exact sense Origen had interpreted the term. 

4 Prov. viii. 8-9. 
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is nothing crooked or perverse, lie consequently perceives 
abundance of peace in all the Scriptures, even in those 
which seem to contain discord or contrarieties one with 
another. There is too a third peacemaker, the man who 
shows that what to others seems the discord of the 
Scriptures is no discord, and who makes their harmony 
and peace evident, be it of the Old with the New ; or of 
the Law with the Prophets ; or of one passage from the 
Gospel with another ; 1 or of the Gospels with the Apos¬ 
tolic writings ; or of one Apostolic writing with another. 
Indeed all the Scriptures are, according to Ecclesiastes, 
words of the wise, like goads, and like nails well 
fastened, which are given out of the ‘ collections' from 
one shepherd, 2 and nothing in them is in excess. The 
Word or Reason is the one shepherd of all reasonable 
beings. To those who have not ears to hear this may have 
the appearance of discord ; in reality all is harmonious. 

For as the different strings of the psaltery or lyre, 
each of which produces a particular sound not apparently 
similar to the sound of another, are regarded by the 
unmusical person who does not understand the theory of 
musical concord as unharmonious by reason of the dissi¬ 
milarity of their sounds ; even so they who know not 
how to hear God’s harmony in His holy Scriptures think 
there is discord between the Old and the New, or between 
the Prophets and the Law, or between the different 
Gospels, or that the Apostle 3 is out of harmony either 

1 There is good authority for this clause. Lommatzsch omits, 
Robinson includes it. 

2 Eccl. xii. 11 ; R. V. has 1 As nails well fastened are the words 
of the masters of assemblies.' By the last term in the original 
persons must be denoted. See Plumptre in loc . But Origen 
seems to have taken the LXX 7 rapei rw v avvQefiarcov in the sense 
of ' collections ' or composite works, with the many elements which 
form the whole of the Scriptures in mind. 

3 i.e,, Paul. He is constantly spoken of as * the Apostle \ 
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with the Gospel, or with himself, or with the other 
Apostles. But when the man trained in the music of God 
arrives, a man of skill in deed and word, and therefore 
named David, a name which is interpreted * capable of 
hand’, 1 he shall produce the sound of God's music, 
knowing from his art how to strike the strings in time, 
now the strings of the Law, now harmoniously with them 
the strings of the Gospel, now the strings of Prophecy, 
and when occasion demands the Apostolic strings that 
harmonize with them or similarly with the Gospel. For 
he knows that all Scripture is the one perfect and attuned 
instrument of God, producing from its various notes a 
single sound of salvation for those who are willing to 
learn, a sound that stills and checks every activity of an evil 
spirit,as David's music stilled the evil spirit that was chok¬ 
ing Saul. 2 So you see the peacemaker in the third sense, 
the man who follows Scripture, who perceives the peace 
which pervades it, who imparts this peace to those who 
seek aright and are sincere in their love of knowledge. 3 

XXIII 

All Scripture , down to its minutest details , has purpose and 
meaning. We iind difficulties and stumbling blocks , 
but these are due to our own limitations. 4 —[In Jere?n. t 
Horn, xxxix; PhilocaL x; Lomm. xv. 418-20; xxv. 
59-61; B. iii. 196-98 ; PhilocaL Ed. Robinson, 58-9. 
From the Greek.) 

If some time, as you read the Scripture, you stumble 
over a thought, good in reality yet a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence, lay the blame on yourself. For 

1 The Hebrew name means ‘ Beloved \ It is not clear what is 
Origen’s authority for his interpretation. 

* 1 Sam. xvi. 14. 

3 Reading (friLopciOovcnv with Robinson. 

* The passage treated is Jer. xliv (li in LXX) 22. 

4 
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you must not give up the hope that this stone of stumbl¬ 
ing and this rock of offence do possess meaning, so that 
the saying may come to pass, He that believeth shall not 
be put to shame. 1 First believe, and you shall find under 
the apparent stumbling block much holy benefit. If we 
were commanded to speak no idle word, as men who 
should give account of it in the day of judgment; 2 and 
if, so far as our power goes, we make it our ambition to 
cause every word that proceeds out of our mouth to be 
effective both in us who speak and in those who hear ; 
what are we to think about the prophets but that every 
word spoken by their mouth was effective ? Small 
wonder if every word spoken by the prophets produced 
the proper effect of a word. Nay, I hold that every 
wonderful letter written in the oracles of God has its 
effects. There is not one jot or one tittle written in 
Scripture which, for those who know how to use the power 
of the Scriptures, does not effect its proper work. 

It is like the case of herbs ; each has its power, whether 
for health of the body or for some other purpose. But 
it is not for every one to understand the purpose for 
which each herb is useful. This belongs to those who 
have acquired knowledge, the people who spend their 
time over herbs, so as to see at what time one is to be 
taken, to what part of the body another is to be applied, 
in what manner another is to be prepared, so as to be of 
benefit to the user. In this way the saintly man is a sort 
of spiritual herbalist, culling from the sacred Scriptures 
each jot, each chance letter, and discovering the force of 
the letter and the purpose for which it is of use, and that 
nothing written is devoid of meaning. If you like to hear 
a second illustration of this, each member of our body 


1 Isa. viii. 14 ; Rom. ix. 33. 


Matt. xii. 36. 
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was made by the divine Craftsman for some function. 
But it is not for all men to know what is the force and 
the use of each of the members, down to those quite 
unimportant. It is physicians who have had experience 
in dissections who can tell for what end each part, even 
the smallest, has been made by Providence to be useful. 
I pray you to think of the Scriptures as in this way all 
herbs, or as one complete body of the word. And if you 
are neither a herbalist of the Scriptures, nor a dissector 
of prophetic language, consider not that aught in Scripture 
is without purpose, but blame yourself rather than the 
sacred Scriptures, when you fail to discover the meaning 
of what is written. This preface I make quite in a general 
sense, possibly of use in regard to the whole of Scripture, 
so that they who desire to devote themselves to study 
may be induced not to let a single letter pass without 
examination and enquiry. 


XXIV 

Moses passes. Joshua , that is Jesus , reigns.—[In Josuam , 
Horn. ii. 1; Lomm. xi. 21-3; B. vii. 296-97. From 
the Latin.) 

We must now give an account of the death of Moses. 
For unless we have understood in what sense Moses dies, 
we shall be unable to perceive in what sense Joshua, 
that is Jesus, reigns. 1 If then you bear in mind the 
overthrow of Jerusalem ; the desertion of its altars ; the 
absence of sacrifices, burnt offerings and drink offerings ; 


1 * The homilies on Joshua, belonging to the latest period of 
Origen’s life, perhaps offer the most attractive specimen of his 
popular interpretation. The parallel between the leader of the old 
Church and the Leader of the new is drawn with great ingenuity 
and care.’ Westcott, art. in D.C.B. Our distinction between the 
names Joshua and Jesus is of course very unfortunate. 
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the lack of priests ; the lack of high priests ; the cessa¬ 
tion of the Levites ’ ministry : when you see all these 
things at an end, say that Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
has passed away. If you observe that no one comes 
three times a year to appear before the Lord, or makes 
offerings in the temple, or kills the Passover, or eats 
unleavened bread, or offers first-fruits, or dedicates the 
firstborn—when you see that all these ordinances are 
disregarded, say that Moses, the servant of the Lord, has 
passed away. But when you observe the entering in of 
the heathen to the faith, the building of churches, the 
altars not sprinkled with the blood of beasts but hallowed 
by the blood of Christ; when you see priests and Levites 
making offering not of the blood of bulls and of goats but 
of the word of God by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 1 
then say that Jesus has taken over and holds the leader¬ 
ship of Moses, not Jesus or Joshua the son of Nun, but 
Jesus the son of God. When you see that Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed, and that we eat the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth ; when you see in the church 
the fruit of the good ground, thirty-fold, sixty-fold, an 
hundred-fold—widows, that is, virgins, martyrs; when 
you see that the seed of Israel is increased by those that 
are born not of blcod, nor of the will of a man, nor of the 
will of the flesh, but of God; 2 when you see the gather¬ 
ing together of the sons of God who once were scattered 
abroad ; when you see the people of God observing the 
Sabbath not by abstaining from ordinary intercourse but 
by abstaining from deeds of sin ; when you see all this, 
say that Moses, the servant of the Lord, has passed away 
and that Jesus, Son of God, holds the leadership. 

1 Cp. §xiv. It is'uncertain whether he has the Eucharist or 
teaching in mind. 

* John i. 13. 
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To conclude, in a certain book, though it is not 
regarded as canonical, there is a symbolical statement of 
this mystery. It is recorded that two Moses appeared, 
the one living in the spirit, the other dead in the body. 1 
Of which no doubt this was the veiled meaning ; that if 
you set your eyes upon the letter of the law, empty, and 
devoid of all such significance as we described above, 
that is Moses dead in the body. But if you can take 
away the veil of the law and understand that the law 
is spiritual, that is the Moses who lives in the spirit. 

XXV 

As Joshua read the Law of Moses to the children of Israel , 
so docs Jesus interpret the Law to the Church.—(In 
Josuavty Horn. ix. 8; Lomm. xi. 95-6; B. vii. 
352-53. From the Latin.) 

Afterward, we are told, Joshua read all the words of 
the law, that is the blessings and the curses, according to 
all that is written in the book of the law. There was not 
a word of all that Moses commanded which Joshua read 
not before all the assembly of the children of Israel. 2 
Now the explanation of the narrative is quite easy. It 
tells how the son of Nun read all the words of the law, 
which Moses wrote, before all the assembly of the 
children of Israel. But how our Lord Joshua, that is 
Jesus, does this for his own people, it will not, I think, 
be waste of time to show. 3 Now it is my belief that, 

1 Cf. Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, 48. Also Clem. Al. Strom. VI. xv. 132. 

2 Josh. viii. 34-5. 

3 From Origen’s standpoint the Old Testament only became 
really intelligible through its spiritual interpretation in Christianity. 
Jesus ' made the water wine’. In Joann . xiii. 62. Cp. In Lev. 
Horn. iv. 7 ; Lomm. ii. 128-29 ; ix. 230 ; Br. i. 324; B. iv. 294-95 ; 
vi. 326. 
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whenever Moses is read to us, and the veil of the letter is 
removed by the grace of God, and we begin to understand 
that the law is spiritual, and that, for example, when the 
law says, Thou shalt not nm-rle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn, 1 its words refer not to oxen but to Apostles ; 
or again that, when it is said in the law that Abraham 
had two sons, one by the handmaid and one by the 
free woman, 2 I am to understand thereby the two 
covenants and the two peoples—such a law, a law so 
interpreted, a law which Paul describes as spiritual, 
does Jesus our Lord read. It is He who repeats 
this in the ears of all the people, bidding us not follow 
the letter that killeth, but hold to the Spirit that giveth 
life. 

Joshua therefore, that is Jesus, reads the law to us 
when He explains to us the hidden things of the law. 
For we, who belong to the catholic church, do not reject 
the law of Moses, but we welcome it, provided it is Jesus 
who reads it to us, so that as He reads we may lay hold 
of His understanding and interpretation. We must 
surely believe that he who said, We have the mind of 
Christ, that we might know the things which are given 
to us by God ; which things also we speak 3 —derived his 
understanding from that source. So was it with those 
who said, Was not our heart burning within us, while He 
opened to us the Scriptures in the way ? 4 when beginning 
from the law of Moses, right on to the prophets, He 
read to them and unveiled all the passages which had 
reference to Himself. 


1 Deut. xxv. 4 ; 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

* Gal. iv. 22. 

3 1 Cor. ii. 12-13, 16. 

* Luke xxiv. 32 
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XXVI 

The Law written in the heart is not the law of ordinances 
but the law of nature. This has affhiity with the 
Gospel. Only in the spirit can the law be kept. The 
conscience that bears testimony to the law in our hearts is 
the spirit , co-existing with , but distinct from, the 
soul. — {Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. ii. 9; Lomm. vi. 
105-108. From the Latin.) 

For when Gentiles which have no law do by nature the 
things of the law, these, having no law, are a law unto 
themselves ; in that they show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness there¬ 
with, and their thoughts one with another accusing or 
else excusing them ; in the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men, according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ. 1 
It is certain that Gentiles which have no law are not said 
to do by nature the things contained in the law so far as 
regards Sabbath days or new moons or the sacrifices 
which are described in the law. For it is not that law 
which is written in the hearts of the Gentiles. What they 
can recognize by nature is of this kind ; not, for example, 
to commit murder or adultery, not to steal, not to bear 
false witness, to honour father and mother, and the like. 
Possibly also it is written in the hearts of the Gentiles 
that there is one God, the creator of all. Yet it seems to 
me that these things which are said to be written in the 
heart have a special affinity with the laws of the Gospel, 
where everything goes by the standard of natural equity. 
For what is so akin to natural feeling as that men should 


1 Rom. ii. 14-16. 
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not do to others what they arc unwilling should be done 
to themselves ? 1 * 

Now the law of nature can be in harmony with the law 
of Moses according to the spirit, not according to the 
letter. For what natural sense is there in, for example, 
the command to circumcise a child on the eighth day, 3 or 
not to interweave wool with linen, 3 or not to eat any¬ 
thing leavened on the days of unleavened bread ? 4 
Several times we have raised these difficulties with Jews, 
and requested them to show us any advantage they 
possessed, but we know their one habitual answer to be, 
that this was the decision of the lawgiver. We, who 
think that all these things must be spiritually understood, 
believe accordingly that it is not the hearers but the 
doers of the law who are justified 5 —not of the law ac¬ 
cording to the letter, which in view of its impossibility 
can certainly not have a ' doer ’—but of the law accord¬ 
ing to the spirit, by which alone the law can be fulfilled. 
This therefore is the work of the law which the Apostle 
says even Gentiles can fulfil by nature. 6 For when they 
do the things of the law, the law seems to be written by 
God in their hearts, not in ink, but in the spirit of the 
living God. 7 

When it says, In their hearts, we are not to think that 
the law is said to be written on some member of the 
body which is called the heart. For how could the flesh 
produce such counsels of wisdom, or retain such stores 
of memory ? Be it remembered that heart is the term 

1 Tobit iv. IS ; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. (Ed. Pitman) xi. 152. 

Origen follows Rabbinical and heathen writers, who give the 
maxim in its negative form. In the Gospel (Matt. vii. 12) it is 
characteristically positive. 

* Lev. xii. 3. 3 Deut. xxii. 11. 

4 Ex. xii. IS, 19. 5 Rom. ii. 13. 

9 Ibid., il. 14. 7 2 Cor. iii. 2. 
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usually given to the reasoning faculty of the soul. And 
the Apostle says that they who have the law written in 
their hearts enjoy the testimony of a sound conscience. 
And this seems to compel us to consider what it is the 
Apostle calls conscience, whether it be some element dis¬ 
tinct from the heart and from the soul. For of this con¬ 
science it is elsewhere said that it condemns and is not 
condemned, and judges a man but is not judged, as John 
says in the words, If our conscience condemn us not, we 
have boldness towards God. 1 And again Paul himself 
says in another place, For our glorying is this, the testi¬ 
mony of our conscience. 2 

As then I observe such large freedom in that which 
ever rejoices and glories in good deeds, and in wrong 
deeds is not accused, but itself condemns and accuses 
the very soul to which it is attached, I hold that con¬ 
science is this very spirit which is said by the Apostle to 
co-exist with the soul, 3 as we previously made clear; it is 
a sort of tutor and governor associated with it to advise 
it of the better course or to punish and accuse it for its 
faults. It is of this also that the Apostle says, No man 
knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of the man 
which is in him. 4 It must be the very spirit of con¬ 
science of which he says, The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit. 5 Possibly this is that very spirit 
which is attached to the souls of the righteous, which 
have in all things been obedient unto it. Hence it is 
written, Praise the Lord, ye spirits and souls of the 


1 1 John iii. 21, where ‘heart,’ not ‘conscience’, is the term 
used. 

= 2 Cor. i. 12. 

3 1 Thess. v. 23, * spirit and soul and body ’. 

* 1 Cor. ii. 11. 

5 Rom. viii. 16. 
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righteous. 1 But if the soul be disobedient to it and 
obstinate, after death the spirit will be severed and 
separated from it. I suppose for this reason it is said of 
the Unjust Steward in the gospel that the Lord shall 
• divide ’ 2 him and assign him his portion with the un¬ 
faithful. 3 Perhaps it is the same spirit of which it is 
written that An incorruptible spirit is in man. 4 And 
just as we said previously that it would be severed and 
separated from the sinful soul, that this might receive its 
portion with the unfaithful, similarly we may also apply 
in this sense the saying, Then shall two men be in the 
field, one shall be taken and one be left. Two women 
shall be at the mill, one shall be taken and one be left. 5 
So far in regard to the words, Their conscience also 
bearing witness. 

XXVII 

There is a Law of Moses. There is also a Lave of Nature. 
In Romans Hi. 19 , Paul has the latter in mind. 
This Law is universal , valid for all men , save infants 
and idiots, perhaps also for angels and heavenly 
beings. — {Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. iii. 6 ; Lornm. vi. 
189-93. From the Latin.) 

Now we know that what things soever the law saith, 
it speaketh to them that are under the law; that every 
mouth maybe stopped, and all the world may be brought 
under the judgment of God; because by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in His sight: for 

* Soug of the three children, 64. 

2 Lukexii. 46, ‘ cut him asunder.’ 

3 .' Tariem jus cum infidcltbus ponet .' Probably 1 locate a part 
of him, i.e. his soul, with the unfaithful * was Origen's real mean¬ 
ing. 

* Job xxxii. 8 ; Wisdom xii. 1. 

5 Matt. xxiv. 40-41, 
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through the law cometh the knowledge of sin. 1 At the 
outset we made the preliminary remark that in this 
Epistle the Apostle would speak of various laws, the dis¬ 
tinction and difference between which must be taken 
into account in every passage ; otherwise it will perplex 
the reader's mind. Consequently, in this present 
passage, where it says, Now we know that what things 
soever the law saith, it speaketh to them that are under 
the law, we must carefully investigate which law it is 
that speaks to them that are under the law, and by its 
admonitions to them strips away every excuse, so that 
they cannot find any escape from their sins. Such is the 
meaning of the words, That every mouth may be 
stopped and all the world may be brought under the 
judgment of God. 

Now if we determine to understand the passage as 
referring to the law of Moses, 3 which without question 
speaks only to those whom it has circumcised and taught 
from their mother’s womb, how can we consistently 
believe that by this law, which only affects by its precepts 
one single people, every mouth shall be stopped and all 
the world be found subject through this law to God ? 
What part or lot can all nations or the whole world be 
held to have in this law ? And how can the knowledge 
of sin be said to come about through the law of Moses, 
seeing that many before that law can be shown to have 
been aware of their sin ? Cain, for example, after he 
had sinned said, Mine iniquity is greater than can be 

1 Rom. iii. 19-20. 

c Modern commentators do not, in the main, agree with the 
wider interpretation Origen here gives to o i>opo<i in this passage. 
They hold that St. Paul has the Jewish law, either the Old 
Testament or the Pentateuch alone, in mind. Origen’s meaning 
is admirable but it was probably not St. Paul’s. See Sunday and 
Headlam in loc. 
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forgiven. 1 The patriarchs, too, when they had gone 
down into Egypt to Joseph and were troubled by the 
charge he pretended to bring against them, said one to 
another, We are verily guilty concerning our brother* 
in that we saw the distress of his soul, when he besought 
us and we would not hear ; therefore is this distress 
come upon us. 2 Job also, who is admitted to have lived 
before the law, says, Even if I sinned unwillingly, if I 
covered my transgression or was alarmed by a multitude 
of people so that I did not publish my offence— 3 We 
are clearly taught that all these men recognized their 
sin. It may be gathered then from these examples that 
the Apostle Paul was not speaking of the law of Moses 
when he said, The law speaketh to them that are under 
the law ; but that he is speaking of the law' of nature, 
w'hich is written in the hearts of men. 

This therefore is the law which, what things soever it 
saith, speaketh to those w’ho are under the law', And 
under the law’ are those who are of sufficient age to know 
the difference between good and evil. Without law 7 are 
all to w'hom the knowledge of this distinction has not 
yet come. Such a state Paul describes; I was alive 
apart from law once. 4 By appealing to this law of 
nature w r e shall see that the Apostle said quite consist¬ 
ently that every mouth should be stopped and all the 
world become subject to the judgment of God. No man, 
either of the Jews of the Gentiles, is without his share 
in this law’ which is in men by nature. That is why we 
can find good reason in the saying, That God might be 
justified in His w'ords and prevail when He comes into 
judgment, 3 We might say this for example; If it be 

1 Geo. iv, 13; see R. V. margin. 8 Gen. xlii. 21. 

3 Job xxxi. 33—4; LXX. 4 Rom. vii. 9. 

3 Rom. iii. 4 ; Ps. li. 4. 
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asked, What has God given to man, and what has man 
accomplished through the gifts of God ?—then God will 
appear to be judged along with men. And it will be 
found that God has given to man all the feelings and all 
the instincts by which he may advance and make his way 
to virtue ; besides He has implanted in him the power 
of reason, by which he knows what he should do and 
what avoid. These things we find that God has bestow¬ 
ed upon all men alike. But if after receiving these gifts 
man, to whom nothing on God’s side is lacking, fails to 
tread in the path of virtue, then man is found to have 
been by his own defect unequal to the gifts that were 
given him by God. Rightly then in such a test is God 
said to prevail and to be justified in His words. 

This is what the law of nature says to all who are 
under law. From its commands infants alone, as I hold, 
are exempt, in whom as yet there is no power of decision 
between right and wrong. Also you may consider 
whether we shall class with them persons who for some 
reason are without mental capacity. With these excep¬ 
tions I hold that no one escapes this law. It is even a 
point for enquiry whether, not men alone, but even angels 
and every rational creature, of whatever kind, are not 
under the'obligations of this law. If law has been rightly 
defined by the learned to be that which lays down what 
should be done and prohibits what should not be done, a 
law of this kind would certainly seem to have been implan¬ 
ted even in the higher and heavenly orders, for these cer¬ 
tainly are under obligation to obey in one case, to decline 
in another. Had they not been subject to this law, the 
inspired Scripture would never say of them, The angels 
which kept not their own principality but left their proper 
habitation, God hath kept in everlasting bonds under 
darkness, bound in hell, unto the judgment of the great 
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day. 1 It is clear they had a law. This was not kept, 
and therefore they undergo what Scripture describes in 
the foregoing: passage. Paul also, when he says, Know 
ye not that we shall judge angels ? 2 clearly recognizes 
that they whom he describes as summoned to trial are 
subject to law. 

If any one raises objection because we said above that 
God is liable to judgment together with men, protesting 
against our seeming to say that even God is under law, 
hear what wonderful caution on this point is to be found 
in the Apostle’s letter. He does not say that Christ is 
under law, but that He is the fulfilment of law. As Christ 
is righteousness, whereby all become righteous ; as He 
is truth, whereby all men stand firm in truth ; as He is 
life, whereby all men live; so is He law, whereby all men 
are under law. He comes thus to judgment not as one 
who is under law but as one who is law. 3 Indeed I think 
that they who are already perfect and who, being joined 
unto the Lord, are made one spirit with Him, are no 
longer under law but are themselves law, as in another 
place the same Apostle says, Law is not made for a 
righteous man. 4 Thus, what things soever the law saith, 
it speaketh to them that are under the law, that every 
mouth may be stopped—in the sense we gave the pass¬ 
age above—that all the world may be ‘ subject to or 
as we read elsewhere ‘liable to’, 3 * the judgment of 
God. The latter accords better with the Greek texts. 


1 Jude 6; see Bigg’s note. 8 1 Cor. vi. 3. 

3 The divine nature, in other words, is not externally but 
internally limited. It has definite moral characteristics. 

4 1 Tim. i. 9. 

3 The Latin words used are ‘ subditus ’ and ' obnoxius \ The 

latter, like the original Greek u 7 -68iko<>, is a legal term. It is 

Rufinus the translator, of course, not Origen, who raises the 

point. 
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XXVIII 

Paul uses the term 4 Law * in many senses. In the Law of 
Moses there is a literal and a spiritual element. This 
Law is and always was impossible in the letter. (Comm, 
in Ep. ad Rom. vi. 12 ; Lomm. vii. 67-9. From 
the Latin.) 

As in the foregoing passage he has mentioned so many 
laws,—for he has spoken of the law of God, of the law of 
the mind, of the law of the spirit of life, and on the other 
hand has mentioned also the law which is in our mem¬ 
bers, the law of death, and the law or sin—it is a point of 
no little investigation to decide about which of these laws 
he here in this passage says, For what was impossible to 
the law, in that it was weak through the flesh. 1 I take 
it however that here too, as we have often remarked in 
other connections, the Apostle is dividing the law of 
Moses into two parts ; one element in it he names the 
flesh, another the spirit. The legal obedience which is 
rendered according to the letter he calls the mind of the 
flesh, as he speaks of a Jew of this type as, Vainly puffed 
up by his fleshly mind. 2 But the obedience which is 
understood in a spiritual sense he terms the spirit, as also 
in another place he says, The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. 3 So in the expressions he uses in this 
passage, Impossible to the law, and, In that it was weak 
through the flesh, the meaning according to the letter may 
be understood. 

For indeed that meaning was impossible and weak, if 
interpreted according to the flesh, that is according to the 
letter. What was ever so impossible as the keeping of 
the Sabbath day according to the letter of the law, as we 


1 Rom- viii 3. 


2 Col. ii. 18. 


3 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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have in several connections often before remarked ? A 
man is bidden not to leave his house, not to change his 
position, not to lift any burden. As the Jews who keep 
the law according to the tlesh recognize that these things 
are impossible, they invent stupid and absurd interpre¬ 
tations, whereby they may appear to patch up the law’s 
impossibility. What shall I say of the system of sacri¬ 
fices, which all at once has become wholly impossible ? 
Where there is no temple and no altar, there is obviously 
no place for offering sacrifices. 

In each of these cases the law is, I will not say impos¬ 
sible and weak, but even already and indisputably dead. 
It was weak before this death, in the days when it 
attempted, though it did not succeed, to take away sins 
by the blood of bulls and of goats. It was weak also in 
the rules about leprosy which it never had the power to 
explain or to fulfil. In all these and countless other 
respects the law was thus impossible, and so far as 
regards its meaning after the flesh it was weak. There¬ 
fore, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and in view of sin—or as it stands more correctly 
in the Greek, For sin—condemned sin in the flesh. 1 


XXIX 

The outward and inward Gospels.—{Comm, in Joann, i. 
7-8 ; Lomm. i. 19-21; Br. i. 10-12 ; B. iv. 11-13. 
From the Greek.) 

We must not fail to recognize that for those who had 
some perfection, who were not babes or under tutors and 
guardians, 2 for whom in a spiritual sense the fulness of 
the time was come, there was an advent of Christ even 


1 Rom. viii. 3. 


* Gal. lii. 25 ; iv. 2. 
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earlier than His bodily advent, spiritual in character. 
Such were the Patriarchs, and Moses ' the servant \ l and 
the Prophets who beheld Christ’s glory. And just as, 
previous to His visible and bodily advent, there was this 
advent for the perfect; so too now after His coming and 
its proclamation is there an advent for those who are still 
babes, under guardians and stewards and not yet arrived 
at the fulness of the time. With these the forerunners of 
Christ, even words appropriate to child souls, have made 
their advent, ‘ schoolmasters \ as they might rightly be 
called. But the Son Himself, the glorified God-Word, 
comes not yet, waiting out the preliminary training which 
is necessary for men of God who are to receive His 
divinity. 2 

Also it is well to observe that, just as there is a law 
that contains the shadow of those good things to come, 3 
which are made clear by the veritable law when it is 
preached ; so too the Gospel, as it is ordinarily understood 
by the general reader, teaches a shadow of the mysteries 
of Christ. But what John calls the eternal Gospel, 4 
the spiritual, as it might properly be termed, makes clear 
and direct presentment to those who understand 5 of all 
that concerns the very Son of God, both of the mysteries 
which are presented by His words, and of the realities of 
which His deeds were the emblems. It will be in keeping 
with this to believe that, as there is a Jew and a man that 
has been circumcised in an outward sense, and also one 
circumcision that is outward, in the flesh, 6 and another 


1 Heb. iii. 5. 

2 Cp. § xv for this idea of many comings of Christ. 

s Heb. x. 1. 

* Rev. xiv. 6 ; cp. Com. in Ep. ad Rom. i. 4 ; Lomm. vi. 20. 

5 Prov. viii. 9. 

° Rom. ii. 2S. 
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that is secret; so is it with Christianity and with Baptism. 
Thus Paul and Peter, formerly Jews outwardly and cir¬ 
cumcised, acquired later from Jesus corresponding 
qualities in their inward life. Vet for the salvation of 
the many, and to attain their purpose, they not only 
admitted in word, but even showed in action, that out¬ 
wardly they still were Jews. 

The same may be said of their Christianity. Just as 
it is impossible for Paul to be of service to Jews after 
the flesh unless, when reason directs, he circumcises 
Timothy and, when there is due cause, shaves his own 
head and offers sacrifice, 1 and in a word becomes unto 
the Jews a Jew 2 that he may gain the Jews ; even so he 
whose aim it is to help the many will not find it possible 
to improve and lead on to better and higher things those 
who are learning the elementary lessons in the outward 
Christianity, through the Christianity that it is in secret 
alone. Hence it is essential that our Christianity should 
have both a spirit and a body. Where there is need for 
a man to preach the bodily gospel, and to say among 
those who are after the flesh that he knows nothing 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 3 so must 
he act. But where men are found well qualified 
through the Spirit and bearing fruit therein, with a 
passion for the heavenly wisdom, to them some 
share must be given of the word that ascends from the 
incarnate life to that which was in the beginning with 
God. 4 

These remarks in our examination of the Gospel we 
believe to be not without value, for we are making a sort 
of attempt to distinguish in their significance the sensible 

1 Acts xvi. 3 ; xxi. 24. 

a Ibid., ii. 2. 


r 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
4 John i. 2. 
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Gospel from the intelligible 1 2 and spiritual. Indeed our 
present purpose is the translation of the sensible gospel 
into the spiritual. For of what use is the exposition of 
the sensible gospel, unless it be translated into a spiritual 
one ? Of little or none, since even ordinary people feel 
sure they can learn for themselves the plain meaning from 
the text. But every difficulty confronts us when we attempt 
to make our way to the depths of the Gospel's meaning 
and to track out the truth within it bare of types. 

XXX 

The admo?iilio7is of the Lord are frequently not intended to 
be interpreted literally. Three instances. — (Comm, in 
Matt. xv. 2; Lomm. iii. 329-30. From the Greek.) 

If anyone wishes to take further examples of the 
occurrence of the letter that killeth 3 in the New Testa¬ 
ment, let him hear for instance how the Saviour said 
to the Apostles, When I sent you forth without purse and 
wallet and shoes, lacked ye anything ? Then follow the 
words, And they said, Nothing. Then Jesus said unto 
them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet. And he that hath no sword, let him 
sell his cloak and buy one. 3 Suppose that a man because 
Jesus said this, failing to perceive the intention of the 
words, should sell the cloak you see him wear and buy a 
murderous sword ; he takes the sword ; he acts contrary 

1 As a rule 1 spirit ’ and ‘ spiritual 1 are our nearest equivalents 
for you 9 and votjtq ?. Cp. Inge, Plotinus, ii. 37-8, especially 
the note, * NoD? for the Christian Platonists is almost equivalent to 
X 070 ? and TTvevpa which tend to flow together in their theology *. 
But some other term, such as ‘ intelligible', must be found for 
vo 77 TO? when, as here, it is joined with 'rrvevfj.aTLKO 9 . 

2 2 Cor. iii. 6 . 3 Luke xxii. 35, 36. 
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to the intention of Jesus ; he misinterprets His word ; and 
he shall perish, perhaps even perish by the sword , 1 though 
what that sword is the present is not the time to explain . 2 

There are also the words, Salute no man on the way . 3 
Suppose a man, failing to examine what Jesus meant by 
this command, should in his real for the apostolic life 
salute no one on the way, he would appear a churlish 
fellow to those who observed his conduct. And when 
the observers refer the cause of his disposition to the 
word, for sake of which he determined to behave in this 
fashion, they would be induced to hate the word of God, 
thinking that it makes those who are in the word fierce 
and churlish. For this he who saluted no man on the 
way would have the responsibility ; for the sake of the 
letter he would suffer death; the letter killeth him. Or 
suppose a man cut out his right eye , 4 saying it caused 
him to see evil sights, or the right hand of his body, or 
his right foot after the flesh, he would be in the like 
case with those who kill because of the letter. For he 
himself would have kept to the letter, whereas he ought 
to have risen to the spirit of the utterance. Indeed 
other teachers of an earlier time have not been afraid 
to give occasion by their books for some people rashly 
allowing themselves, on the plea of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, to be made eunuchs in the third manner . 5 This 
third manner is similar to the two before. 


1 Matt. xsvi. 52. 

= That is, he could, more suo, give it a mystical meaning. 

3 Luke x. 4 ; cp. Dc Pritt. IV. iii. 3. 

♦ Matt. v. 29. 

3 i e. by their own deed. Matt. six. 12. Origen here and in the 
preceding section of this book has his own act in view. West- 
cott in D.C.B . describes the passage as * a mosi touching con¬ 
fession of his error'. He was an old man when he wrote the 
Commentaries on Matthew . Cp. Euseb. H.E. vi. 8; Huet. 
I. i. 13. 
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XXXI 

Ho:u it 7 vas that the Baptist did not knout Christ and could 
yd bear testimony to Him. The descent of the dove at 
the baptism must be spiritually interpreted.—{In Joann. 
Frag, xx ; Br. ii. 236-39; B. iv. 499-501. From 
the Greek.) 

And [ knew him not. 1 I who teach you, he says, did 
not say these things by the light of nature or by the 
ordinary understanding of men. For I knew Him not; 
but it was through the revelation of the Holy Spirit and 
of the Father that I bore testimony concerning Him. 
For I was sent to bear witness of the Light® and I 
received the beginning of my knowledge of Him to 
whom I bore witness at the time when I was sent. Also 
one may attempt to explain the passage in question in 
another way. It is possible that in one respect he, John, 
understood, and that in another he did not know. So if 
he does say about the Saviour, I knew Him not, there is 
no contradiction in his statement to the witness that he 
gave. It is evident from the passage that formerly he 
was in ignorance, but that now through God’s revelation 
to him he knew Him. This is quite clear from the 
words which immediately follow. For John himself says 
afterwards that he beheld the Spirit in the form of a 
dove descending upon the Lord. And I knew Him not, 
he says, but He that sent me to baptize with water, He 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending, He is my Son. 3 And I saw and bare 
witness. If then, even before the descent of the Spirit, 
he did know Him as Lamb and Man and the Prophet 
and the Christ and the true Light, still he lacked the 


John i. 31. 


2 Ibid., i. 8. 


3 Ibid., i. 32-3. 
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knowledge of the Son of God. and that it is He who 
baptizeth in the Holy Spirit. This knowledge he had on 
seeing the sign that was given. 

This point explained, one may enquire in what sense 
John says he beheld the Spirit. For it is not right to 
suppose that the Spirit, which has an immaterial 
existence, was seen by the eyes of sense. Together 
with this point, so as to deal with the subject as a whole, 
we will examine expressions of a like character in pro¬ 
phecy. For many of the Prophets, and in a word many 
holy men, have recorded after seeing appearances and 
visions that they beheld them. Now since in other 
connections as well there are two distinct divisions of 
seeing and beholding, namely sense perception and 
intellectual apprehension, it is impossible that holy men 
should have seen by sense perception either God or, in a 
single term, the Trinity, or anything that, though inferior 
to the Trinity, has intelligible or spiritual existence. It 
remains that they beheld their visions spiritually, not 
according to their actual nature, but in proportion to 
their own powers of seeing by means of a corresponding 
object. So no doubt, though the Holy Spirit has no 
figure or shape or form of any kind, John receives the 
idea of a dove; and, though the Holy Spirit never 
moves from place to place, he sees its descent from 
heaven upon Jesus as He is baptized. And what 
follows shows that in none of these cases does the 
apprehension come through sense perception. Upon 
whom thou shalt see, it says, the Spirit descending and 
remaining on Him. 1 The descent of anything, provided 
it be a body, we can see even by sense perception. But 
it is not by sight but by intelligible apprehension that 


1 John i. 33. 
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what descends is seen to remain on him on whom it has 
descended. 1 Sense perception has no power to appre¬ 
hend that a thing remains, so as to guarantee this act of 
vision. As another proof one may remark how the other 
Evangelists state the descent of the Spirit upon the Son 
to have been seen by John ; He saw the heavens opened 
or rent asunder. 2 We cannot see such an opening or 
rending of the heavens by sense perception ; such percep¬ 
tion is not even possible in the case of the denser bodies, 
water and air, I mean ; let us say of the aether also, if that 
is anything distinct from the heavens. All that passes 
through continuous substances, provided they are not 
solid, goes right through them without any other force 
providing an opening and passage for it. What passes 
through makes the opening, which reunites after the 
passage of the passing body. You cannot see a dividing 
of water unless you introduce a more solid body. If so, 
an opening of the heavens would not come under sight. 
The Holy Spirit that descended thence is not a body. 
So this also was beheld by the Baptist in a spiritual 
sense. 

The fact is also to be noticed that the Holy Spirit 
remained on Jesus alone. For if it had descended and 
remained on any other as well, it would not have been a 
sign to distinguish Him who baptized in the Holy Spirit- 
And this may also be proved thus: the Holy Spirit 
dwells in unstained and pure souls, never enduring to be 
where there is sin. For a holy spirit of discipline will 
flee deceit and will start away from thoughts that are 
without understanding. 3 And David in some sin makes 
request to God, saying, Take not Thy holy spirit from 

1 The test is uncertain here. 

2 Matt. iii. 16 ; Mark i. 10 ; Luke ni. 21. 

3 Wisd. i. 5. 
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me. 1 Since then Jesus alone did no sin nor had He 
guile in His mouth 2 —for only of Him was it said, Who 
knew no sin 3 —naturally the Spirit descending on Him 
remained. 4 All this, the descending, I mean, of the 
Spirit from heaven, and its remaining on Him, was 
written for a higher purpose. It has no significance 
of fact but spiritual truth, as has been already said. The 
Holy Spirit is inseparable from the Son. The Son has 
not a position in space, neither has the Father, so that the 
Holy Spirit could move from place to place and pass from 
the Father to the Son. As a principle, what relates to 
the godhead wc should interpret spiritually, even though 
it be expressed in human language, for instance standing, 
sitting, going up, and whatever similar terms are used 
in Scripture of the godhead. 


XXXII 

Paul is our authority tor the spiritual exegesis of the Old 
Testament.—(In ExoJ. Horn. v. 1 ; Lorain, ix. 48-50 ; 
B. vi. 1S3-85. From the Latin.) 

Paul the Apostle, the teacher of the Gentiles in faith 
and truth, s imparted to the church, which he gathered 
together from the Gentiles, the principle on which it 
ought to estimate the books of the law, which had been 
received from others and to the church were hitherto 
unknown and wholly strange. He feared lest, receiving 
an instruction not of its own and being ignorant of the 
principle of such instruction, the church might run risk in 


1 Ps. li. li. 

8 2 Cor. v. 21. 


■ Isa. liii. 9 ; 1 Pet. ii. 22. 

4 John i. 33. 5 1 Tim. ii. 7. 
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using a strange Testament. 1 * On this account he him¬ 
self in some passages gives us examples of the meaning, 
so that we too may adopt a like method elsewhere. We 
must not believe that we have become disciples of the 
Jews because we are at one with them in reading the 
Old Testament. This is the point then in which he 
insists that the disciples of Christ differ from the disciples 
of the synagogue ; the law, through the misunderstand¬ 
ing of which they failed to welcome Christ, we by our 
spiritual interpretation prove to have been a precious 
gift for the teaching of the church. The only meaning 
the Jews recognized was this ; that the children of Israel 
set out from Egypt, and their first journey was from 
Rameses; journeying thence they came to Succoth ; 
journeying from Succoth they came to Etharu, at the 
encampment by the sea. Next the cloud went there in 
front of them, and the rock followed, of which they drank. 
They also crossed through the Red Sea, and came into 
the wilderness of Sinai. 

Now let us examine the nature of the rule of inter¬ 
pretation which Paul imparts to us from this passage. 
Writing to the Corinthians he says in a certain place 
We know that our fathers were all under the cloud (and 
all passed^through the sea; 3 ) and were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea ; and did all eat the 
same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink : for they drank of a spiritual rock that followed 
them: and the rock was Christ. You observe how 
greatly the sense Paul gives us differs from the narrative 
of the text. What the Jews think of as crossing the sea 

1 4 Insiruvtenium * is the translator's term- It is common in 
Tertullian. E. G ., Afiol. 18; Adv. Marriott , iv. 1. 

= 1 Cor. x. 1-4. 

3 B. omits. 
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Paul calls baptism ; what they regard as the cloud Paul 
terms the Holy Spirit. In a similar sense must be in¬ 
terpreted the teaching of the Lord in the Gospels, when 
he says, Except a man be born of water and of the Holy 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 1 The 
manna again, which the Jews regarded as food for the 
belly and satisfaction for the appetite, Paul terms spiritual 
meat. And not Paul alone but the Lord as well says of 
this in the Gospel, Your fathers did eat the manna in the 
wilderness and they died. But he that shall eat of the 
bread which I give him shall not die for ever. And after 
this he says, I am the bread, which came down out of 
heaven. 2 Next Paul makes a clear statement about the 
rock that followed them and says, That rock was Christ. 

What then are we to do who have received from Paul, 
a master of the Church, such principles of interpretation ? 
Does it not seem right to keep a rule of this kind, as given 
to us, by observing a like standard in other cases ? Or, as 
some desire, are we to desert what the great and noble 
Apostle 3 has told us and turn again to Jewish fables? 
For myself, were I to interpret this passage otherwise 
than as Paul approves, I should think it a surrender to 
the enemies of Christ, exactly what the prophet says, Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbour drink with a violent 
overthrow. 4 Let us cultivate then these seeds of spiritual 
interpretation, which we have received from the blessed 
Apostle Paul, just so far as the Lord through your prayers 
shall be pleased to enlighten us. s 

1 John iii. 5. = Ibid., vi. 49-51. 

3 1 Tanias ac talts Apostolus'. Cp. his mention of the ' Soliia 
magnificentia * of Paul in In Ep. ad Rom. x. 14. Lomm. vii. 420. 

4 Hab. ii. IS. LXX. 

3 Origen often refers to the literalism of Jewish exegesis and to 

the sanction Paul gives to allegory. Cp. * Si guts haec secundum 
liitcram solum audire vutt et inteiligere, viagis cum Judaeis quant- 
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Paul is the trusted servant who has had, not full vision, 
but passing glimpses in the royal palace of divine 
truth. Revelation is real but partial. (Comm, in 
Ep. ad Rom. v. i; Lomm. vi. 322-24. From the 
Latin.) 

There is another point to which I think attention 
should be drawn at once. It seems to me that the 
Apostle Paul, especially in the passages with which we 
are now dealing, 1 uses often the language that would 
befit a faithful and wise servant who was taken by his lord, 
some mighty king, into the royal treasure-house and 
shown the different spacious chambers, with their various 
puzzling approaches, one of them as he would be shown 
intended for entrance, another for exit. Sometimes too 
several entrances would lead to a central chamber, in the 
way we see large houses frequently built on earth. To 
this faithful servant, as he is taken round, there would 
also be shown the storehouse of the royal silver, another 
for the gold, also for precious stones, for pearls, for 
different necklaces, one place too for the royal purple, 
another for the crowns. Besides he would be shown 
the queen's bedsteads, situated in several different 
apartments. But all these would not be fully dis¬ 
played to him, with doors thrown wide open, but 


cum Christianis debet habere auditorium. Si autevi vult Christianas 
esse et Pauli discipulus, audiat eum dicentem quia lex spirilualis 
est ’ In Gen. Horn. vi. 1; Lomm. viii. 181 ; B. vi. 66. Literalism in 
exegesis was of course also found within the Church. See Redepen- 
ning i. 302 ; also supra, p. xxxii. 

1 Rom. v. 12 sqq. 
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only with doors ajar, so that lie could recognize indeed 
his lord’s treasures and the wealth of the king, but 
not obtain clear and complete information of these 
various objects. 

And afterwards this servant, who has been so trusted 
that his lord the king has made him acquainted with the 
vast extent of his possessions, would be sent to assemble 
an army for the king, to hold a levy and inspect the 
troops. By reason of his fidelity, in order to obtain more 
men for service and to assemble a more numerous army 
for the king, he will find it necessary to publish in part 
what he has seen. Yet also, by reason of his wisdom, 
knowing that it is necessary to hide the king's secret, he 
will rather make use of hints than of full descriptions. 
There will be no hiding of the king’s power, yet the 
details of the arrangement and decoration of the palace 
and its plan will remain undivulged. 

This, as I said, is what the Apostle Paul seems to me 
to do in this passage. Not only because, as he himself 
says, 1 it is in part he knows, in part he understands, but 
also in our interest, since we are unable to take in even 
the things he knows in part, he restrains his language 
and gives us in one or two ivords just a glance or look 
into the chamber of every mystery. Now he will enter 
by one door and go out by another. Now he will come 
in on one side and hasten away to another chamber. 
If you look for him, you will not find that he has gone 
out by the same way as he came in. 2 


I 1 Cor. siii. 9-12. 

a Origen’s comment on this characteristic passage of St. Paul 
shows real insight. The many ideas, the abrupt changes, the hints 
of thoughts not developed, the lack of order and control, are all in 
keeping with Origen’s suggestive and appropriate figure. 
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XXXIV 

The comments of IicracUon on our Lord's co?rvcrsation with 
the woman of Samaria are sometimes commendable, 
sometimes mistaken. {Comm, in Joajin. xiii. 10 ; 
Lomm. ii. 18-19; Br. i. 255-57; B. iv. 234-35. 
From the Greek.) 

Let us also consider the comments of Heracleon 1 on 
the passage. He says that earlier life and its glory 
were feeble and temporary and defective. It was, he 
says, a life of the world. And he thinks he can bring 
proof of its being a life of the world from the statement 
that the cattle of Jacob drank of it. 2 Now if he meant 
that the knowledge which is in part 3 is feeble, temporary 
and defective, whether it be knowledge derived from 
Scripture as compared with the unspeakable words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter, 4 or whether it be all 
the knowledge that we now have in a mirror, in a riddle, s 
which vanishes away when perfection is come, then we 
should not have criticized his view. But if he takes this 
line in order to discredit what is old, 0 he would be open 

1 Herecleon was a Valentinian Gnostic, according to Clement of 
Alexandria [Strom. IV. ix. 71), the most esteemed member 
(SoKf/icoroTO'?) of the school. Origen quotes him frequently, 
usually criticizing his expositions. 1 Minute care runs through his 
commentary on St. John . . . but his allegorical interpretations 
are of the usual sort, neither better nor worse than others’. So 
Gwatkiu, Early Church History, ii. 46. Cp. also A. E. Brooke, The 
Fragments of Heracleon in Texts and Studies i. 4 ; De Faye, 
Gnostiques ct Gnosticisme 53-80 and Salmon in D.C.B. 

- John iv. 12. 

a 1 Cor. xiii. 9. 

* 2 Cor. xii- 4. 

3 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

0 i.e. The Old Testament. This was definitely rejected by 
Marc'ion and his followers, and only accepted by the other Gnostic 
schools with the reservation that the God of the Old Testament, the 
creator or demiurge, was distinct from, and inferior to, the 
supreme Deity, who was revealed by Christ. 
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to criticism. He says that the water the Saviour gives 
proceeds from the Spirit and its power. In this he 
makes no error. On the words, Shall never thirst, 1 his 
interpretation runs word for word thus ; ‘ The life of the 
Lord is eternal, never subject to corruption, as is the 
former life drawn from the well, but abiding. For the 
grace and the gift of our Saviour can never be taken 
away; they are never exhausted, never corrupted, in him 
who has share of them.’ 

As to his statement that the former life was subject to 
corruption, if he had meant the life according to the 
letter, seeking himself and finding the life according to 
the spirit, which comes by the removal of the veil, 2 his 
view would have been quite sound. But if he is bringing 
a general charge of corruption against what is old, 
clearly he does this because of his failure to see that 
those earlier good things did contain the shadow of 
things to come. 3 There is something attractive in his 
interpretation of ‘ springing up as implying that those 
who partake richly of what is given from above, 4 
themselves in turn pour forth what has been given to 
them unto the eternal life of others. Moreover he 
praises the woman of Samaria for having shown an un¬ 
questioning faith, in keeping with her nature, raising no 
questions on what the Lord said to her. Now if he had 
meant to approve of the woman’s deliberate choice, 
without any suggestion that hers was a higher nature, 5 
we too should have agreed with him. But if he is 
referring the cause of her agreement with the Lord to 
natural character, such agreement not being given to all, 
then we must refute his argument. I do not understand 

1 John iv. 14. * 2 Cor. iii. 16. 

3 Heb. x. 1. *2 Pet. i. 11. 

5 Another reference to the Gnostic theory of distinct natures. 
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how Heraclcon, giving an interpretation not justified 
by the text, says of the words, Give me this water/ that 
the woman, after being sLung for a while by the Word, 
afterwards hated the very place of that living water, as 
it had been called. Further also, commenting on, Give 
me this water, that I thirst not neither come hither to 
draw, he states that the woman in saying this makes 
clear the laborious, hardly obtainable and unwholesome 
character of that water. What evidence can he give that 
Jacob’s water was unwholesome ? 


XXXV 

The Song of Songs is a dramatic love poem. Herein the 
relations of the Beloved to her Lover are symbolic of the 
relations of the Church to Christ and of the individual 
soul to the Divine Word.—{In Cant. Cantic. i. Lnmm. 
xiv. 327-32 ; B. viii. 89-92. From the Latin.) 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth. 2 We 
should bear in mind, as we have already observed in the 
introduction, that this book has the character of a 
marriage poem and is written in the form of a drama. 
And a drama, we have stated, means the introduction of 
certain characters, who speak their parts, while others at 
intervals join them, others retire, others come in, and 
thus the whole action lies in the changes of the 
characters. This then will be the scheme of the whole 
book, and on this principle we shall apply to it inter¬ 
pretation, treating it as a story, to the best of our 
ability. But the spiritual meaning is equally to be 


1 John iv. IS. 


2 In Cant. Cantic. i. 2. 
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determined by the principle indicated in the intro¬ 
duction. This relates to the Church's attitude to 
Christ, under the names of the Beloved and the Lover ; 
or to the soul’s union with the Word of God. Here 
then, viewing; the poem as a story, we have before us a 
certain woman beloved, who has received from her noble 
lover most valuable gifts, described as her wedding gifts 
or dowry. 1 As however long time passes and the lover 
delays, we see her agitated by the longing for his love, 
distracted as she lies at home, doing anything and 
everything so as at last to secure the sight of her lover 
and the delight of his kisses. Since she sees that neither 
can her passion be put off, nor can she obtain her desires, 
she betakes herself to prayer and appeals to God, 
knowing Him to be the father of her lover. Let us 
observe her then, lifting holy hands without anger or 
dispute, in elaborate attire joined with modesty and res¬ 
traint, arrayed in the most costly ornaments appropriate 
to the adornment of a noble woman beloved. But she 
feels the surging longing for her lover. She is dis¬ 
traught through the inward wound of love, and, as we 
have said, she pours out her prayer to God and says of 
her lover, Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth. 
Such is the meaning the poem contains, if we interpret 
it as a story written in the form of a drama. 

Let us see however whether an inward interpretation 
can in the following manner be appropriately applied to 
it. Suppose the Church, longing for union with Christ. 
Regard the Church as the assembly of all the saints. 
Suppose this Church, all it members represented by a 
single character, speaking and saying, All things are 

1 Gifts received by the bride from her lover, like wedding gifts, 
in Homer. 
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mine ; I possess in full measure the gifts which I have 
received before marriage by way of wedding gifts or 
dowry. For long time, during my preparations for union 
with the King’s son, the first born of all creation, 1 His 
holy angels have attended me and ministered unto me, 
bringing to me the law, as a wedding gift. For the law 
is said to have been ordained through angels by the hand 
of a mediator. 2 The prophets also have ministered 
unto me. They too have not only said all things to give 
me evidence and information about the Son of God, unto 
whom by the offering of these pledges—so they are 
called—and wedding gifts they sought to betroth me. 
They have also, in order to kindle in me the passion and 
longing for Him, made announcement to me in prophetic 
voices of His coming, and filled with the Holy Spirit 
have foretold His countless virtues and His immeasure- 
able deeds. They have portrayed His appearance, His 
beauty, His gentleness, so that from all they said I could 
scarce endure the fire of my passion for Him. But since 
the age is now well nigh at its end, and still His presence 
is not allowed me, but I only behold His ministers 
ascending and descending to me, therefore to Thee, the 
Father of my lover, I pour out my prayer and make 
entreaty that at last, having pity upon our love, Thou 
wilt send Him, so that now He may speak to me no 
longer through His ministers, the angels and prophets 
alone, but that He Himself may come and kiss me with 
the kisses of His mouth—pour, that is, the words of His 
mouth into my mouth—and I may hear Him as He 
speaks and watch Him as He teaches. For these are 
the kisses of Christ, which He bestowed upon the Church, 
when at His coming Christ Himself, dwelling in the 

1 Col. i. 15. - Gal. iii. 19. 

6 
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flesh, preached unto her the words of faith and love and 
peace. This was the promise in Isaiah, who, sent in 
advance of the beloved, had said, Not an ambassador or 
an angel, but the Lord Himself shall save us. 1 

As a third interpretation, let us bring in the soul, 
whose every desire it is to be joined in fellowship 
with the Word of God and to enter into the mysteries of 
His wisdom and knowledge, as into the chamber of a 
heavenly bridegroom. Unto this soul His gifts by way 
of dowry have been already given. For just as the 
dowry of the church was the books of the law and of the 
prophets, so to the soul the law of nature, the reasonable 
mind, the freedom of the will, must be accounted as 
marriage gifts. Regard the teaching of her earliest 
training as coming down to her from guides and teachers, 
bearing these gifts for her dowry. But since she does 
not find in them the full and complete satisfaction of her 
longing and her love, she prays that her clear and virgin 
mind may have the light of the illumination and the 
intercourse of the very Word of God. For when the 
mind is filled with divine knowledge and understanding 
through no agency of man or of angel, then may the 
mind believe that it receives the very kisses of the 
Word of God. For these and similar kisses suppose 
the soul to say in prayer to God, Let Him kiss me with the 
kisses of His mouth. For so long as the soul was unable 
to receive the full and substantial teaching of the very 
Word of God, she had the kisses of his friends, knowledge, 
that is, from the lips of teachers. But when she begins 
of her own accord to see things hidden, to disentangle 
intricacies, to solve what is complicated, to expound 
parables and riddles and the words of the wise upon 

1 Isa. ssxiii. 22. 
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correct lines of interpretation, then may the soul believe 
she has now received the very kisses of her lover, that 
is, of the Word of God. Kisses, the writer says, in the 
plural, that we may understand that the bringing of each 
particular hidden meaning into light is a kiss of the 
Word of God bestowed upon the perfect soul. Possibly 
it was upon this principle the prophetic and perfect 
mind used to say, I opened my mouth and drew in my 
breath. 1 

By tlie mouth of the lover we understand to be meant 
the power whereby He enlightens the mind. Addressing 
as it were some word of love to her, supposing she be 
worthy to receive the visitation of such excellence, He 
explains to her all unknown and hidden things. This is 
the truer, closer, holier kiss, which is said to be given 
by the lover, the Word of God, to His beloved, the pure 
and perfect soul. Of this reality the kiss, which at the 
hour of the Mysteries we give one to another in church, 
is a symbol. 2 Whenever then we make enquiry in our 
heart as to divine doctrines and interpretations, and dis¬ 
cover truth without teachers, so often may we believe 
that kisses are given unto us by our lover, the Word of 
God. And when, seeking for some point in the divine 
meaning, we fail to discover it, then may we take up the 
spirit of this petition and ask God for the coming of His 
Word and say, Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His 
mouth. And our Father knows the capacity of each soul, 
and understands at what time, to which soul, and which 
kiss of His Word He should give, in the way of course 
of understanding and of instruction. 


1 Ps. cxix. 131. 

2 Cf. In Efi. ad Rom. x. 33 ; Lomm. vii. 438-39 ; also references 
in Tertullian and in Clement ; Warren, Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene 
Church , 131. 
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XXXVI 

Shadows (In Can/. Cant:'-, iii. Lonmi. xv. l.'v-llS ; H. viii. 

181-84. From the Latin.) 

In connection with the mention of this shadow under 
which the Church declares she has desired to sit, 1 I do 
not deem it out of place that we should put before you 
such passages as wc can discover in the divine Scrip¬ 
tures, so that the nature of the shadow of this apple tree 
may be more fully and spiritually recognised. 2 Jeremiah 
says in the Lameutations, Christ, the Lord, the spirit of 
our countenance, was included in our corruptions, unto 
whom wc said, Under His shadow we shall live among 
the nations. 3 Thus you see how at the prompting of 
the Holy Spirit the prophet asserts that it is upon the 
nations that life is bestowed from the shadow of Christ, 
and how to us it is not His shadow that gives life. 4 
Also at the conception of His body it is said to Mary, 
The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 5 If then at 
His conception there was the overshadowing of the 
Most High, His shadow will appropriately give life to 
the nations. Appropriately too His beloved, the Church, 
desires to sit under the shadow of the apple tree, in 
order clearly that she may be partaker of the life that is 
in His shadow. As for the other trees of the forest, 


1 Cant. Cantic. ii. 3. 

9 This is c characteristic passage. Origen collects from Scrip¬ 
ture numerous references to shades and shadows, and leaves the 
reader to harmonize them. The shadow may be the reflection and 
outline of the reality: or it may be the protecting shelter from 
heat. Scriptural and Platonic associations are, as often, blended. 

3 Lam iv- 20. 

* He may mean the Church has the reality, not the shadow only, 
though this does not snit what follows. 

3 Luc. i. 35. 
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their shadow is such that he who sits beneath it seems 
to sit in the region of the shadow of death. 1 

And further, to make the passage we have in hand 
clearer and clearer still, let us ask in what sense the 
apostle asserts that the law has the shadow of good things 
to come, and speaks of all that is written about holy 
days and sabbaths and new moons—the directions, I 
mean, which were carried out in the letter—as the shadow 
of good things to come; 2 also in what sense he declares 
that all the ritual of the ancients was a pattern and 
shadow of heavenly things. Certainly, if that is the 
case, all who were under the law and possessed the 
shadow of a still truer law, are represented as sitting 
under the shadow of the law. But we have no connec¬ 
tion with this shadow, for we are not under the law but 
under grace. 3 Yet though we are not under the shadow 
which was caused by the letter of the law, still we are 
under a better shadow. For we live under the shadow 
of Christ among the nations. There is a certain advance 
in passing from the shadow of the law to the shadow of 
Christ. Because Christ is the life, the truth and the way, 
we are first brought under the shadow of the way, also 
under the shadow of the life, also under the shadow of 
the truth, so that we may know in part, in a mirror and 
in a riddle, in order that later on, if we advance by this 
way, which is Christ, we may be able to arrive at know¬ 
ing face to face the things which we had first beheld as 
in a shadow and in a riddle. 4 No man will be able to 
reach what is true and perfect, unless he has first had a 
desire and longing to sit in this shadow. Job too says, 
All the life of men upon earth is a shadow; 5 I suppose 


1 Isa. ix. 2. 

3 Rom. vi. 14. 

3 Job vii. 1-2 ; x:v. 2, 


2 Heb. x. 1. 

4 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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because the soul in this life is overshadowed by the veil 
of this solid body. 

All then who arc in this life must be under a sorL of 
shadow. And some there arc who sit in the region of 
the shadow of death, they, that is, who do not believe 
in Christ. But the Church declares with confidence, I 
sat down under the shadow of my beloved with great 
delight; though truly there was a time when a man 
could sit under the shadow of the law and be protected 
from the severity of the glare and heat. But that time 
passed away. Now we must come to the shadow of 
the apple tree. However much the shadows of which a 
man may avail himself vary, still it seems that every 
soul, so long as it is in this present life, finds some shadow 
necessary, I suppose because of Lhe heat of the sun, at 
the rising of which straightway the seed, which has not 
struck its roots deep, withers and perishes. 1 The shadow 
of the law did indeed slightly avert this heat; but the 
shadow of Christ, under which we now live among the 
nations, faith, that is, in His incarnation, will wholly turn 
aside and extinguish it. For he who was wont to scorch 
those who walked under the shadow of the law, at the 
time of Christ’s death was seen to fall like lightning 
from heaven, though still the period of his shadow is 
running out its course in the ending of the age. For, 
as we remarked, after the consummation of the age we 
shall behold the truth, notin a mirror'nor in a riddle, 
but face to face. A like character too I find in the 
passage, Under the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 2 
Also, later on in this book, the beloved says, My 
beloved is mine and I am his ; he feedeth his flock 


1 Matt. xiii. 5-6. 


Ps. lvii. 1. 
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among the lilies, until the day be cool and the shadows 
flee away. 1 By this he teaches us that a time will come 
when all shadows shall be taken away and truth shall 
alone be left. 


XXXVII 

On the Song of the Well in the book of Numbers. The literal 
sense has not much value , but the well may be mystically 
interpreted as the source of spiritual truth. (In Num . 
Horn. xii. I; Lomm. x. 125-30 : B. vii. 93-97. From 
the Latin.) 

There has been read to us from the book of Numbers 
the lesson of the well and of the song which Israel sang 
at the well. We see that it abounds, as is usual, or even 
beyond what is usual, in hidden meanings. It says, 
There is a well. This is the well whereof the Lord said 
unto Closes, Gather the people together and I will give 
them water to drink. 2 Yet I do not consider that the 
literal historical sense has in these words much claim. 
What is the sense of the Lord giving special orders unto 
Moses to gather the people, so that he may give them 
water from the well to drink ? As if the people would 
not even of their own accord assemble at the well to 
drink. Why then is the prophet so specially bidden by 
his own insistence and effort to gather the people to draw 
water from the well ? Thus does the worthlessness of 
the letter send us on to the treasure of the spiritual 
meaning. 

On this account I think it is appropriate to collect 
mystic sayings about wells, so that from a comparison of 
several passages any obscure point in the text now before 


Cant. Cantic. ii. 16-17. 


2 Num. xxi. 16. 
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us may become clear. 1 Now the Spirit of God says by 
Solomon in the Proverbs, Drink waters out of thine own 
cisterns, and from the spring of thine own wells, and let 
not thy waters be dispersed abroad beyond thy spring— 
although in other copies we have read, And let thy 
waters be dispersed abroad beyond thy spring. 2 Thy 
waters are to be for thyself alone and no stranger is to 
share them. Each one of us then, according to this des¬ 
cription, has a well in his own nature. Nay, we will say 
more ; each one of us has not one well but many wells, 
not one cistern of water but many cisterns. For it did not 
say, Drink waters out of thine own cistern, but, Out of 
thine own cisterns ; not. From the spring of thy well, but, 
From the spring of thy wells. We read too that the 
patriarchs had wells ; 3 Abraham had, and Isaac had. I 
suppose Jacob had one too. 

Making a start with these wells, run through all Scrip* 
ture, making note of the wells, and come right through 
to the Gospels. There you will find the well on which 
our Saviour sat and rested after the toil of His journey, 
on the occasion when, as the woman of Samaria came 
and wished to draw water from the well, the force of the 
well or of the wells in Scripture is explained, and a com¬ 
parison is made of the different waters, and there also 
the secrets of divine mystery are revealed. 4 For it is 
said that if a man drinks of the water which that earthly 
well contained, he will thirst again ; whereas he who 
drinks of the water which Jesus gives, in him there shall 
be a fountain of water springing up unto eternal life. 

1 His customary method. See supra, p. six. 

c Prov. v. 15-16. The variation is in the LXX. The passage 
originally bad aver)’ different meaning from that which Origen 
gives to it. 

3 Gen. sxvi. 

4 John iv. 6 sgg. 
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Also in another passage in the Gospel there is mention no 
longer of a fountain or of a well, but of something more. 
He that bclieveth, it says, in Him, out of his belly, as the 
Scripture saith, shall flow rivers of living water. 1 Yon 
sec then that he that believeth in Him has within him 
not only a well but even wells, and not only springs but 
even rivers, springs and rivers which not only refresh 
this mortal life but even give a life that is eternal. In 
accordance then with the passage in the Proverbs which 
we have quoted, wherever wells and a spring are men¬ 
tioned together, we must believe that the Word of God is 
intended. It is a well if it conceals some deep mystery. 
It is a spring if it flows forth in plenty for the people. 
Nor is it a useless question to ask how we can explain 
the plural number as used of the wells and the singular 
as used of the spring—for Wisdom says in the Proverbs, 
Drink waters from the spring of thine own wells. 3 Let 
us consider then what are the wells which he speaks of as 
having one spring. I think the knowledge of the Father 
ingenerate may be understood as one well, and the appre¬ 
hending of the only-begotten Son should be understood 
as a second well. For the Son is different from the 
Father, and He that is the Father is not also the Son, as 
He says Himself in the Gospel, It is another that beareth 
witness of me, even the Father. 3 And again I think a third 
well may be seen in the knowledge of the Holy Spirit. 
For He too is different from the Father and from the Son, 
as it is said of Him no less clearly in the Gospel. The 
Father shall send you another Comforter, even the Spirit 
of truth. 4 It is then this distinction of three persons 
in Father, Son and Holy Spirit which is suggested 


1 John vii. 38. 
3 John viii. 18. 


2 Prov. v. 15. LXX. 
4 Ibid. xiv. 16-17. 
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by the plural number of the wells. Vet of these three 
wells there is one spring. For the substance and nature 
of the Trinity is one. In this way the distinction in holy 
Scripture which lies in the words, From the spring of thy 
wells, 1 will be found not without meaning. Careful pre¬ 
cision is given to its mystic language, so that what is 
said in plural of the Persons may be in keeping with the 
Substance in the singular. 2 

Also we may find wells of another kind. There is a 
knowledge of things, about which the man who was filled 
with the wisdom of God used to say, For himself gave 
me an unerring knowledge of the things that are, to know 
the constitution of the world and the operation of the 
elements; the beginning and ends and middle of times ; 
the alternation, variation and succession of seasons ; the 
circuit of years and the position of stars ; the natures 
of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts; the 
violences of winds and the thoughts of men; the 
diversities of plants and the virtues of roots. 3 
See you what wells there be in the knowledge 
of things ? The knowledge of plants, for instance, is a 
well, and possibly the nature of each plant has a well of 
its own. There is a well too in the knowledge of living 
creatures, and possibly each kind of living creature has 
its own well. There is a well again in the scheme of the 
seasons, in its alternations and variations. Since every 
one of these contains a science deep and profound, they 
are rightly in a figure termed wells. 

And so long as tho mystery of Christ was hidden from 
the ages and the generations, the science of these things 

1 Pro. v. 15. 

2 How ranch or this interpretation comes from Origen, how much 
from Rufinus, it is of course impossible to say. 

3 Wisd. vii. 17-20. 
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was rightly described as wells. But when, as Paul says, 
God revealed them to believers through His spirit, 1 
these things are all made to be springs and rivers, so that 
the knowledge of them is not so much now contained in 
secret, as poured forth for the multitude, giving refresh¬ 
ment and satisfaction to believers. Therefore, I believe, 
the Saviour used to say to his disciples that he who 
believes in Him and drinks the water of His teaching, 
in him shall be no more a well or a spring but rivers ot 
living water. 3 For just as that one well, which is the 
Word of God, becomes wells and springs and rivers 
innumerable, so too the soul of man, which is made in 
the image of God, can obtain and give forth from itself 
wells and springs and rivers. Still it is true that the 
wells in our soul have need of the digger, for they must 
be cleansed, and all that is earthly must be cleared away 
from them, that those channels of rational thought which 
God has formed in the soul may send forth streams pure 
and undefiled. For so long as the earth covers up 
the channels of the water and clogs the out¬ 

flow of the stream, the flow of pure water cannot break 
forth. This, for instance, explains the saying that the 
servants of Abraham dug wells but the Philistines 
stopped them and filled them up with earth. 3 Isaac also 
who had inherited his father’s property dug the wells 
again and removed the Philistines’ earth, which they 
through jealousy had thrown into the waters. Another 
point we notice in Genesis, from which book we recognize 
this narrative to be taken, that while Abraham was alive 
the Philistines did not dare to fill up the wells or to throw 
earth into them. But when he had departed from this 
life, at once the Philistines grew strong and made designs 


1 1 Cor. ii. 10. 


John vii. 3S- 


3 Gen. xxvi. 15. 
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upon his wells. Bui they are soon renewed by Isaac and 
return tu their proper order. 

Besides this, the servant of Abraham, when Isaac is 
going to betroth or marry a wife, finds Rebecca at the 
well. 1 Rebecca means Patience, and she does not 
become the wife of Isaac anywhere except at the well. 
In the same way Jacob, when he came to Mesopotamia, 
having orders from his father not to take a wife of 
another race or of foreign blood, finds Rachel in his turn 
also at the well. 2 And Moses meets Zipporah at the 
well. 3 If you have understood the significance and 
character of the wives of holy men, do you too, 
if you wish to win Patience as your bride, or Wisdom, 
or the other Virtues of the soul, and to say, as it is said 
about Wisdom, Her did I love, her did I seek to make 
my wife, 4 come often, come without fail, to those wells, 
and there shall you find such a bride as these. For it is 
by the living waters, by the streams, that is, of the living 
Word, that all the virtues of the soul assuredly dwell. 
There are many wells which we speak of as within 
the soul. And there are many others, which may be 
recognized in particular passages and meanings of 
Scripture. 

Vet that well is beyond others notable and exceptional 
about which in the present passage the Scripture says, 
that not certain ordinary men dug it, but the princes, and 
others even more exalted, whom it terms kings. 5 For 
this reason a Psalm is sung to God at this particular well. 
Therefore is it written, Go, saith he, to the well. This is 
the well of which the Lord said to Moses, Gather the 
people together and I will give them water from the well, 


1 Geo. xxiv. 
3 Exod. ii. 


5 Num. xxi. IS. 


3 Ibid. xxix. 

4 Wisd. vii. 10. 
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saith the Lord. Moses is bidden to gather the people, 
that they may assemble at the well and drink water. 
Now we have often shown that Moses must be under¬ 
stood as the law. It is then' the law of God which 
summons thee to resort to the well. To what well but 
that of which we have spoken before, even Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, existent in His own person, yet with the 
Father and the Spirit named as the one holy spring of 
Deity ? To this well, then, that is to the faith of Christ, 
the law summons us. For He said Himself, Moses wrote 
of me. 1 For what purpose does He summon us ? That 
we may drink water and sing unto Him a song. That is, 
with the heart we are to believe unto righteousness, 
and with the mouth we are to make confession unto 
salvation.- 

1 John. v. 46. = Rom. x. 10. 


PART IV 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES—PROBLEMS 
AND CRITICISM 

XXXVIII 

Alike in Nature and in Scripture God's workmanship is 
only Partially understood. For the present , in each case x 
we must accept difficulties.—{Selccia in Psalmos. Also 
Pliilocal. ii. Lomm. xi. 375-77 ; xxv. 3S-9 ; Philocal. 
Ed. Robinson 39-40. From the Greek.) 

If, The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver 
tried by fire, tested in earth, purified seven times, 1 
aud if the Holy Spirit deliberately, with all exactitude, 
has prompted them through the ministers of the word, 
you will surely not fail to observe the exact proportion 
in which the wisdom of God extends to all inspired 
Scripture, right to the most casual letter. That perhaps 
is the reason why the Saviour said, One jot and one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away from the law till all things be 
accomplished. 2 We know how, in its work of creation, 
the divine skill is not only displayed in the heavens, and 
in sun and moon and stars, as it pervades the whole of 
their mass, but also on earth it operates in the same way 
in any common substance, so that the bodies of the tiniest 
animals have not been neglected by the Creator. Far 
more is this true of the souls that exist in them, each 
soul receiving some special property, the saving element 


1 Ps. xii. 6. 


2 Matt. v. 18. 
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in the irrational. 1 It is so with the plants of the soil; in 
each is an clement of design, affecting its roots and leaves 
and the fruit it can bear and the characteristics of its 
qualities. Now we take the same view of all the Scrip¬ 
tures that proceed from the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. A sacred Providence has bestowed through books 
a more than human wisdom upon the race of men and has 
planted the saving oracles, the traces of wisdom, one 
might say in every letter, so far as this is possible. He 
who has once accepted these Scriptures as the work of 
Him who created the world, must be convinced that 
whatever difficulties in regard to creation confront those 
who strive to understand its system, will occur also in 
regard to the Scriptures. 2 There are things in creation 
hard to discover, or even undiscoverable for the nature 
of man. We are not in consequence to condemn the 
Creator of the universe ; not, for instance, because we 
cannot discover the reason for the creation of scorpions 
or of other venemous beasts. The right thing then for 
a man who feels the weakness of our race, and who 
knows it is impossible for us to understand the reasons 
of God’s design even when most minutely examined, is 
to ascribe the knowledge of these things to God, who will 
later on, if we be judged worthy, reveal to us the matters 
about which we are now reverently in doubt. So too in 
regard to the divine Scriptures we must recognize that 
many things contained in them are difficult to explain. 

As for those 3 who announce that, after revolting 
from the Creator of the world, they have recourse to a 
God of their own making, they ought to discover a 

1 Cp. the Xoyoi (nrepfLCLTUCoi of the Stoics. 

2 Bishop Butler, as is well known, quotes this passage in the 
Introduction to the Analogy of Religion. 

3 The Gnostics. 
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solution of the difficulties with which we confront them, 
or else to persuade their own conscience, after such 
shocking audacity, to put a stop to its impiety, equally 
in regard to their own views cn the disputed subjects, 
and with regard to the difficulties with which they are 
challenged. For if the difficulties we raise remain just 
the same, even if they abandon the idea of God, how 
much more reverent would it have been to retain the 
conception of God, known as the Creator from His 
handiwork, and to avoid godless and impious utterances 
with regard to a deilv so.great. 1 


XXXIX 

There arc eleven Psalms of Moses. The title of Psalm xe 
( Ixxxix ), which ascribes it to Moses, applies also to the 
ten Psalms which follow. Psalm ci (c) is by David. 
{Selecta in Psalmos. Lomm. xi. 352-54. From the 
Greek.) 

Now I used to think that in the book of Psalms there 
was one which had for its title, A Prayer of Moses the 
Man of God. 2 But later on, having my interest in some 
of the oracles of God aroused through Julius, the patri¬ 
arch, and through one of those who were termed wise 
men among the Jews, 3 * * * I heard that through the whole 
book of the Psalms, beginning with the first and second, 


1 The heretics, that is to say, since they must admit the unsolved 
problems in nature with which the orthodox confront them, should 
restrain their bold assertions and suspend judgment in regard to 
the similar problems in Scripture. 

s This is the title of Ps. xc. 

3 Origen often considered the views of Hebrew interpreters : cp. 

Magistcr quidam qui ex Hebraeis crcdidsrat. In A 7 mn Horn. xiii. 

5; Audivi quondam a qnodam Hebraeo hune locum exponente. In 

Ezech . Horn. iv. 8 ; Lomm. x. 151 ; xiv. 6S ; B. vii. 114 ; viii. 369. 
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those Psalms which in the Hebrew have no title, or which 
have a title but not the name of the writer, belong to the 
author whose name stands at the head of the last 
preceding Psalm that has a title. Speaking on these 
matters he used at first to assert that thirteen Psalms 
belong to Moses. But, from what I heard 1 . . . their 
number is eleven. 

Later I enquired of one they account a wise man and 
was told that the number is eleven, of which the 89th 
begins, Lord, thou hast been our refuge from one 
generation to another. 2 The next, called with us the 90th, 
begins, He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High ; also, so he said, a Psalm of Moses. So too the 
Psalm that has a title but not the writer’s name—I mean 
the 91st, entitled, A Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day 
—he said was by Moses ; it begins, It is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praise unto thy 
name, O Most High. The Psalm we call the 92nd was also 
without a title, which begins, The Lord reigneth ; He is 
apparelled with majesty. This too he said was by Moses. 
So also the 93rd, which begins, O Lord, the God to whom 
vengeance belongeth; and the 94th, which begins, O come 
let us sing unto the Lord ; and the 95th, which begins, 
O sing unto the Lord a new song, sing unto the Lord all 
the whole earth ; and the 96th, which begins, The Lord 
reigneth, the earth shall rejoice. Likewise the 97th, of 
which the title is only, A Psalm. For the words, Of David, 
which stand in some copies, were neither written in 
the Hebrew nor in the other versions. It begins, O 
sing unto the Lord a new song, for He hath done marvel¬ 
lous things. The 98th, was also ascribed to the same 

1 There is a lacuna in the MS. here. 

2 This of course is our Ps. xc. Origen follows the numeration of 
the LXX. The later English versions follow the Hebrew. 
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writer, which begins, The Lord rcigncth, let the peoples 
rage. Also the 99th, entitled A Psalm of thanksgiving, 
which begins, Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 
lands. After these eleven the title of the next, both in 
the Hebrew and by general admission, is, A Psalm of 
David. So Psalm 100* does not fall within those by Moses. 

XL 

7 he order of the Psalms is not chronological. Possibly 
numbers arc assigned to the Psalms corresponding to the 
significance of their contents. Or the whole collection 
may have been put together without any plan.—{Selecta 
in Psalmos. Lomm. xi. 370-71. From the Greek.) 

It is agreed that the greater part of the Psalms which 
follow the 50th were composed considerably earlier than 
the 50th. And the 50th Psalm itself was composed earlier 
than the date of the 3rd, which gives the words of David 
when he fled from the face of Absalom his son, and 
was later than his confession of sin in the 50th. For 
what reason then are they arranged in such an order ? 

Some one might say that each of the numerals has a 
certain force, which must be estimated according to the 
principle of number. 2 It is for example a fact that for 
certain reasons seven is an honoured number in the divine 
Scripture. The Sabbath is awarded’its privilege as the 
seventh day. Pentecost comes after seven times seven. 
Among the months the seventh counts ; among years the 
seventh year. By the multiplication of seven in reckoning 
years we have the Jubilee, which comes round with seven 
sevens of years. In the opposite sense to this two is 

1 i.e. our ci. 

c Like Philo (cp. De Creat. Jlfundi , 3) and the Pythagoreans, 
Origen had a great belief in the mystic properties of number. See 
supra, p. xl sqq. 
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regarded as an unclean number. It was said to Noah, 
Thou shall take into the ark the clean animals seven by 
seven, the unclean two by two. 1 The single number ha s 
for excellent reasons great prominence, be it the single 
unit, or the single ten, or the single hundred. It is so 
with three and five and seven, and with the other numbers 
in like manner. On this theory it is held that to each 
number the Psalms have appropriate adaptation. Thus 
David's confession is in keeping with the number fifty, 
because of the law of the fiftieth year, in which provision 
is made for the remission of debts. Consequently the 
order of the Psalms does not go according to any sequence 
of time but according to the force of the numbers. 

But another man would say that the book has nothing 
elaborate of this kind in it, but is a simple collection into 
one whole of Songs and Psalms and other writings from 
diverse sources, either because Ezra 2 had these records 
made after the other Scriptures, or because the wise men 
of old among the Hebrews collected the current Psalms, 
each as he might remember, and then caused their 
publication in any order, selection being made upon the 
ground of their plain meaning. 

XLI 

On the Songs of Ascents (Pss. cxx-cxxxiv). (Sclecta in 
Psalmos. Lomm. xiii. 107. From the Greek.) 

Only they who ascend in life and in word are at home 
in ‘ The Ascents ' and in the mystical hints of them 
contained in these Psalms. We suppose 

The first Song of Ascents (Ps. exx, Ad Dominuni) 


1 Gen. vii. 

2 For the tradition which connects Ezra with the formation of the 
Canon, see II (iv) Esdras xiv and Ryle, Cation of the O. T., 
Excursus A. 
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was recited among the people whenever the enemy was 
expected: 

The second (exxi, Lci'av: oculos) when they were 
making preparations and needing allies : 

The third (cxxii, Ltrfaius sum) after they had 
fought with the enemy and got the better of 
them: 

The fourth (cxxiii, Ad ic levavi oculos vicos) when they 
were hoping for victory at the end: 

The fifth (cxxiv, Nisi quia Dorn tints) after success : 

The sixth (exxv, Qui coniidunt ) when they were 
returning: 

The seventh (cxxvi, In converiaido) when they had 
returned: 

The eighth (cxxvii, Nisi Dominus) while they were 
constructing the temple: 

The ninth (cxxviii, Beati omnes) after they had attained 
peace, giving a description of the happy man, because 
they had received back their friends and were happy 
with them : 

The tenth (cxxix, Sap: expugnaventni) as they were 
enjoying deep peace. They say that they had been many 
times at war, but that the enemy had never overpowered 
them: 

The eleventh (exxx, Dc proiundis) when they had now 
leisure for the things of God and comprehended their 
depths: 

The twelfth (cxxxi, Domitie, non esi) as not being 
elated by their knowledge : 

The thirteenth (cxxxii, Memento , Domini) as a prayer 
for the restoration of the Anointed : 

The fourteenth (cxxxiii, Ecce y quain bomem ) for the 
restoration of the church: 

The fifteenth (cxxxiv, Ecce mine) on their duty of 
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hastening to the house of God, standing therein, and 
blessing Him, raising their hands unto the sanctuary, that 
they also may be blessed of the Lord. 


XLII 

It cannot have been literally true that David had grown old 
without ever seeing a righteous man in want . He is 
speaking however of the age of the soul, which like the 
body has its stages of growth . (Setecla in Psalvios, 
Horn. iv. 3 ; Lomm. xii. 211-14. From the Latin.) 

I have been young and now am old ; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread. 
All the day long he dealeth graciously and lendeth, 
and his seed shall be blessed. 1 They who maintain that 
these words of the divine Scripture are to be taken in 
their plain sense, as a statement of fact, will no doubt 
assert that in the passage David states that, having 
passed the age of his youth and being now come even to 
the time of his old age, he had never seen the righteous 
man so forsaken as to be short of bread. And what do 
we make of Paul the Apostle, who in recounting and 
describing the lives of the prophets speaks of them as 
destitute, afflicted, wandering in goatskins, in holes of 
the rocks and in caverns ? 2 Describing his own lot too 
he often speaks of being in hunger and in thirst. 3 As 
we learn from the narrative of Scripture that the righteous 
man often does suffer such things, how can we suppose 
that David makes this statement in its plain meaning ? 4 

But let us see if there be not perchance other ages of 

1 Ps. xxxvii. 25-6. 2 Heb. xi. 37-8. 3 2 Cor. xi. 27. 

4 Undoubtedly David, or the writer whoever he was, did so. 
The passage is of interest, as showing that Origen does not always 
meet the difficulties with which he deals. 
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our inward man, corresponding: to our outward and bodily 
age. Thus it is sometimes said to men of already full 
age that they are children, to others that they arc old 
men, to others that they are youths, and clearly these 
terms cannot properly be used of their bodily age. 
Besides, though many before Abraham had lived six 
hundred, five hundred, at least three hundred years, of not 
one of them is it said that he was, An old man and full 
of days, 1 except of Abraham alone. Whereby we must 
understand that the description did not apply to the 
age of his body bui to the maturity of his inward man. 
Hence we also should desire to be called presbyters and 
elders, not for our bodily age or for our position, but by 
reason of the full grown intelligence of our inward man 
and the steadfastness of an established character. In 
this sense Abraham was called an elder, full grown, in a 
good old age. There is then an age of childhood accord¬ 
ing to the inward man ; there is an age of youth ; there 
is an age that is old. This accords with the Apostle’s 
saving, When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under¬ 
stood as a child, I thought as a child. But now that 
I am become a man I have put away childish things. 2 I 
take it these things are said by the Apostle not in regard 
to the age of his body. He means that when he first 
believed he was a child, new born, craving for rational 
and uncontaminated milk; 3 then he understood the 
Scriptures as a child, he regarded the Gospel as a child, 
he thought as a child. But afterwards, increasing in 
years after the example of Christ, of Whom it is said, He 
advanced in age and in wisdom and in favour with God 
and man, 4 Paul put away childish things. So he said, 
When I became a man I put away childish things. We 

1 Gen. xxv. S. c 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

3 1 Pet. ii. 2. * Luc. ii. 52. 
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must understand David to say, I have been young and 
now am old, as meaning, Whereas I was a child accord¬ 
ing to the inner man, now I am old. Had he not grown 
old, lie would not be a prophet. Prophecy is for old 
men. Even if occasionally you see a young man prophesy, 
you would not hesitate to say of him that he is a prophet 
because after the inward man he is old. Jeremiah for 
example on hearing the words, Before I formed thee in 
the belly, I knew thee, and before thou earnest forth out 
of the womb, I sanctified thee, and I have appointed thee 
a prophet unto the nations, answered, I am young, I 
cannot speak. But He who gave him grace not to be a 
child, but to be old according to the inward man, said 
unto him, Say not I am young. 1 

Otherwise, unless the passage is so understood, what 
will be the sense of saying to a child, whose age is young 
and untaught, Say not I am young, that is to say, Say not 
what is true ? Young then he was according to his bodily 
age. But since the Lord had placed His words in his lips, 
words whereby he should root out, and pull down, and 
destroy, and build again, and plant, and this force in his 
words, illuminating and sanctifying the prophet’s soul, did 
not suffer it to be the soul of a child, it is therefore said to 
him with good reason, Say not, I am young. In the same 
sense these words of David, I have been young and now am 
old and yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his 
seed begging their bread, must be understood according 
to the preceding account of the youth and the old age of 
the inward man. Otherwise, as concerns the outward man, 
we must hold that the righteous man is so far forsaken by 
God, when sickness of body comes to him, when trouble 
arises, or poverty, or the various calamities of this life. 


1 Jer. i. 5-7. 
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XLIII 

The Church recognizes iour Gospels only. The Heresies have 
many Gospels.—{In Lucan: x Horn, i; Lomm. v. 86-7. 
From the Latin.) 

You must know that not four Gospels alone but very 
many were written, 1 from which these that we possess 
were selected and entrusted to the churches. This we 
may learn direct from the introduction of Luke, which is 
worded thus ; Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative. 2 The phrase he uses, Taken in 
hand, contains a suggested charge against those who, 
without the grace of the Holy Spirit, have rushed into 
the composition of Gospels. Matthew, Mark, John and 
Luke did not ' take in hand 1 to write, but they wrote 
Gospels because they were filled with the Holy Spirit. 
So it is that many have taken in hand to draw up a 
narrative concerning those matters which are most cer¬ 
tainly known amongst us. The church has four Gospels ; 3 
the heresies many, of which one is written, According 
to the Egyptians, another, According to the Twelve 
Apostles. Basilides also was bold enough to write a 
Gospel and to call it by his own name. Many have 
' taken in hand ’ to write ; many too have ‘ taken in hand 
to draw up a narrative.’ Only the four Gospels have 
been approved as sources of doctrine, having the authority 
of our Lord and Saviour. I know a certain Gospel which 
is called that According to Thomas, another According 

1 What remains of this literature is best seen collected in E. 
Prcuscben's AntiUgomena. 

2 Luke i. 1. 

3 Cp. the well-known passage in lrenmus, III. si. S where it is 
urged that, as there are four points of the compass and four winds, 
so there must be four Gospels, neither more nor less. 
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to Matthias. Also we have read several others, lest our 
information should seem at fault, so as to deal with 
those who fancy they know something if they are acquain¬ 
ted with these books. In all these we give approval to 
nothing but what the church approves ; that it to say, 
only the four Gospels are to be received. So much I say 
because of the opening words of the lesson, Many have 
taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those 
matters which are fully established among us. 


XLIV 

The date of our Lord's arrival in Capernaum. Can we 
reconcile John's Gospel with the Synoptics on this point? 
On discrepancies in the Gospels. — (Comm, in Joann, x. 
3 ; Lomm. i. 277-79 ; Br. i. 183-85; B. iv. 172-73. 
From the Greek.) 

We must make it clear that the truth of these state¬ 
ments lies hidden in their spiritual significance, for many 
finding no solution of the discrepancy have abandoned 
their confidence in the Gospels. They hold them not to 
be true, neither written by divine inspiration nor 
composed from reliable records. For it is in each of 
these two ways their composition is asserted to have 
been achieved. Those who accept the four Gospels, 
and who hold that their apparent discrepancy is not to be 
reconciled through the higher interpretation, 1 must 
inform us, in addition to the problems we have mentioned 
in regard to the forty days of the Temptation, for which 
no place can be found in John, at what time did the Lord 
come to Capernaum ? If it was after the six days that 


Cp. p. xxviii, note. 
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followed His baptism, 1 —the miracle at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee taking place on the sixth day,— it is 
evident that neither had He been tempted, nor did He go 
to Nazareth, nor was John yet under arrest. Then, after 
Capernaum, where He stayed not many days, 2 the 
Passover of the Jews being at hand, He went up to 
Jerusalem, when He drives the sheep and the oxen out 
of the temple and pours out the small coin of the money¬ 
changers. 3 Apparently in Jerusalem Nicodemus, the 
ruler of the Pharisees, came to Him by night, and heard 
the words that we may take from the Gospel. 4 After 
this Jesus came and His disciples to the country of 
Judaea and He stayed there with them and baptized. At 
this time John too was baptizing at Aenon near to Salim, 
for there was much water there and they came to him 
and were baptized. For John was not yet cast into 
prison. At that time also there was a dispute of John’s 
disciples with the Jews about purifying, and they came to 
John, saying about the Saviour, Behold, He baptizes 
and all men come to Him. 5 They heard from the Baptist 
words which we can take verbatim from the passage 
itself. 

Now if, when we enquire the time of Christ’s first visit 
to Capernaum, they keep to the text of Matthew and the 
other two Gospels, and say the time was after the tempta¬ 
tion, when He left Nazareth and came and dwelt in 
Capernaum by the sea, how will they maintain the truth 

1 Origen calculates the Lord's baptism as the first day ; ' the 
morrow ’ (John i. 35) as the second ; * the morrow ’ (John i, 43) 
is the third ; the marriage, on ' the third day ’ (John it. I) after, 
is thus on the sixth day from the baptism, reckoning inclusively. 
No room is left for the Temptation. 

2 John ii. 12. 

3 Ibid., 13-15. 

4 John iii. 1 sqq. 

3 Ibid., 26. 
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both of the statement in Matthew and in Mark that He 
retired to Galilee because He had heard of John’s arrest, 1 
and of the statement in John,—which stands after other 
works of Jesus, in addition to His stay in Capernaum, 
after His going up to Jerusalem, after His return thence 
to Judaea,—that John was not yet cast into prison but 
was baptizing at Aenon near to Salim ? 2 And in many 
other instances, if a man carefully examines the Gospels 
with discrepancies of the narrative in view, which we 
shall endeavour in each case to make clear so far as 
possible, bewilderment will fall upon him, and either, 
abandoning all attempt to give the Gospels their real 
authority, he will arbitrarily adhere to one of them, not 
having courage to reject entirely his faith in our Lord ; 
or else he must accept the four with the admission that 
their truth lies not in their outward and visible features. 

XLV 

In Matthew's account of the Lord's conversation with the 
young ruler it is probable that the words 1 Thou shalt 
love thy 7ieighbour as thyself ’ are an addition to 
the original text. The critical reasons for this view. 
(Comm, in Matt. xv. 13-14; Lomm. iii. 354-58. 
From the Greek.) 

Since too we have the Apostle’s words, Thou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
steal, and if there be any other commandment, it is 
summed up in this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ; 3 and since he who has fulfilled 
every commandment is perfect; it is evident that he is 

1 Matt. iv. 13 ; Mark i. 14 ; Luke iv. 14, 31. 

2 John iii. 23. 

3 Rom. xiii. 9. 
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perfect who has fulfilled the commandment, Thou shall 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

But if such a man is perfect, one would then ask. How 
it is that, after the young man has said. All these thiugs 
have I observed from my youth up: what lack I yet 
the Saviour answered—assenting to his statement, All 
these things have I observed, but implying that he who 
had observed all these things was not perfect—If thou 
wouldst be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and 
come, follow me. 2 Now consider whether one way of 
meeting the problem before us be not this. Probably the 
words, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, may be 
suspected not to have formed part of the Saviour’s 
utterance at that time, but to have been added by some¬ 
one who did not grasp the exact significance of the 
passage. Our suspicion that the words, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself, are here an addition, is con¬ 
firmed by the account of the incident in Mark and in 
Luke. Neither of these has added to the commandments 
mentioned in this place by Jesus the words, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 3 He who is disposed to 
insist that the commandment, Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself, is here an inappropriate amplification, 
will also point out that, supposing the same facts to be 
recorded in the three Gospels in different words, Jesus 
would not have said, One thing thou lackest, 4 or, yet 
wantest thou one thing, 5 to a man who claimed to have 

1 Matt, sis, 20. 

= Ibid., 21. 

3 Mark x. 17 sqq. ; Luke xviii. IS sqq. Origen’s point is quite 
valid. All the MSS. of Mark and Luke omit the words he sus¬ 
pects. From Matthew’s text they are only lacking in one Syriac 

4 Mark x. 21. 

5 Luke xviii. 22. 
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fulfilled the commandment, Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself. Specially has this force in view of the 
words of the Apostle, Thou shalt not kill, etc. And if 
there be any other commandment, it is summed up in 
this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 1 

Moreover as, according to Mark, Jesus beholding this 
rich man who said, All these things have I observed 
from my youth, loved him, it seems that He did agree 
that the ruler had kept all he claimed to have fulfilled. 
He read his disposition and saw that he was a man who 
claimed with a good conscience to have fulfilled the com¬ 
mandments named. Had the words, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, been also spoken in addition to the 
other commandments, Mark and Luke would not have 
omitted this comprehensive and most excellent com¬ 
mandment. Unless indeed any one will maintain that 
the passages have indeed a resemblance but that they do 
not refer to the same incident. And how could Jesus 
say, as to one not yet perfect, If thou wilt be perfect, 
go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 2 and so on, 
to a man who claimed, in addition to the rest, to have 
fulfilled the commandment, Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself ? 

Of course if there had not been in many other details 
diversity in our copies, so that the texts of Matthew do 
not all agree, and the other Gospels are in like case, a 
man would have appeared irreverent who suggested that 
the commandment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self, was in this passage an addition and was never really 
mentioned by the Saviour to the rich man. But it is a 
recognized fact that there is much diversity in our copies, 


1 Rom. xiii. 9. 


2 Matt. xix. 21. 
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whether by the carelessness of certain scribes, or by some 
culpable rashness in the correction of the text, or by 
some people making arbitrary additions or omissions 
in their corrections. As regards the copies of the Old 
Testament we did discover through God’s aid a method 
of curing diversity. 1 We employed as a standard the 
other versions. Where a point was uncertain in the 
Septuagint through diversity in the copies, we made our 
decision from the other versions. What agreed with 
them we retained. Words not occurring in the Hebrew 
we marked with an obelus, not daring wholly to remove 
them. Some words we added, marking them with as¬ 
terisks, to show that we had inserted them from the 
other versions in conformity with the Hebrew text, 
though they were not found in the Septuagint. He who 
wishes may pass over these words. But if anyone dis¬ 
likes my method, he must do as he pleases about accept¬ 
ing such words or the reverse. 

Whoever prefers not to regard the commandment, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, as an addition 
in this passage, believing that it really was mentioned 
after the others by the Lord, will say that our Saviour 
wished gently and directly to show the rich man that he 
was not correct in stating that he had kept also the 
commandment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self. 2 So He says to him, If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor. For in that 
way he would prove the truth of his claim to have kept 
t he commandment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

1 The reference is to the Hexapla. Cp. Ad Africamwt, 4 ; 
Lomm. xvii. 25. Eus. H. E. vi. 36. 

2 It is quite characteristic of Origen to give a tolerably good 
argument against the view he evidently holds himself. 
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XL VI 

The statement o( the Lord that Jerusalem had killed the 
prophets has little support from the Old Testament. 
We must therefore suppose it was based upon evidence 
afforded by the Apocryphal books of the Jews. But in 
making use of such secondary sources great discrimma - 
tion is necessary. (In Matt. Comm. Senes, 28 ; Lomm. 
iv. 237-40. From the Latin.) 

It is worth while to enquire what induced the Saviour, 
speaking in the presence of hearers in whose number 
were Scribes and Pharisees who boasted of their accurate 
knowledge of the contents of the Law and the Prophets, 
to state that Jerusalem killed the prophets and stoned 
those who were sent unto her, 1 although no such narra¬ 
tive is actually contained in the prophecy of the ancient 
Scriptures which used to be read in their synagogues. 
We read indeed that Jeremiah was put into a muddy 
pit,“ not however that he was killed in Jerusalem. And 
neither of Isaiah, nor of Ezekiel, nor of any of the 
prophets, do we read that he suffered any such fate, so 
far as my memory tells me. Making search in the 
second book of the Chronicles, where many things are 
written concerning prophets of eminence, I find that Asa 
in his anger did indeed put into prison Ananias, the 
prophet who brought charges against him, but that he 
did nothing more to him. 3 Ahab too ordered Micaiah 
who prophesied against him to go into the prison house 
and to eat the bread of affliction, 4 but he did not also 
kill him. Only one prophet, Zachariah, the son of 
Jehoiada the priest, who accused the people, do we read 
to have been stoned. s 

1 Matt, xxiii. 37. 2 Jer. xxsviii. 6. 3 2 Chron. xvi. 10. 

4 Ibid, xviii. 26. 3 Ibid. xxiv. 21. 
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Thus we do not find that prophets were killed in Jeru¬ 
salem, or that those sent unto Jerusalem were stoned, 
except as I have said. Consequently we have to consider 
whether it may not be right to use the Apocryphal books 
which circulate among the Jews as evidence lor the 
saying of Christ, and not of Christ only, but also of His 
disciples, Stephen the Martyr, and Paul the Apostle. For 
Stephen speaks thus ; O stiffnecked and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Spirit: 
as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets 
did not your fathers persecute ? And they killed them 
which shewed before of the coming of the Righteous 
One: of whom ye have now become the betrayers and 
murderers. 1 And after that, They cas thim out of the 
city. And they stoned Stephen calling and saying. 2 .... 
Also Paul in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians says 
this about killing the prophets ; Ye became imitators of 
the churches of God which are in Judaea in Christ 
Jesus: for ye also suffered the same things of your own 
countrymen, even as they did of the Jews: who both 
killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and drove out us 
and please not God. 3 And to the Hebrews he writes ; 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were 
tempted, they were slain with the sword. They went about 
in sheepskins, in goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, 
evil entreated (of whom the world was not worthy) 
wandering in deserts and mountains and caves and the 
holes of the earth. 4 

Nowit is in the unpublished Scriptures that it is stated 
Isaiah was sawn asunder, 5 and Zachariah slain and 

1 Acts vii. 51-2. 2 Ibid., 5S-9. 

3 1 Thess. ii. 14-15. * Heb. xi. 37-S. 

5 For the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah which survives in an 
Ethiopic version, see Charles, article on Apocalyptic Literature iu 
Encyc. Bib. §§ 42-7. Cp. Justin Mart. Dial. C. Try. 120. 
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Ezekiel. It was Elijah, I think, who went about in sheep¬ 
skins and goatskins, for he wandered in the desert and 
on the mountains. Suppose some one does disallow the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as not written by Paul, 1 and 
also rejects the apocryphal history of Isaiah ; still what 
can he make of the words used by Stephen, or by Paul 
to the Thessalonians, about the slaying of the prophets, 
and even of the words of Lord Himself ? Or how can 
he disallow what Paul said to Timothy in the words ; 
As Jannes and Membres withstood Moses, so do these 
also withstand the truth. 2 We do not know of any 
record in books accounted canonical of Jannes and 
Membres withstanding Moses. And if anyone also 
considers what is found in the first Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians ; What eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 3 will he 
still be able to disallow all such evidence ? 

All this we have said in discussing the passage in 
hand, though we are not unaware that of the apocryphal 
statements many are the fabrications of certain evil 
persons who speak their iniquities against the Most 
High. 4 The Hypythians make use of some of these 
fabrications ; the followers of Basilides of others. There 
is thus need for careful examination. We must not 
accept all apocryphal stories which are circulated under 
the names of holy men on the authority of the Jews, who 
possibly have fabricated stories and supported false 
teaching for the purpose of overthrowing the truth of the 
Scriptures that belong to us. Nor must we reject all the 
apocryphal statements which help to prove our Scriptures 
true. Thus it needs a great man to understand and fulfil 
what is written ; Prove all things ; hold fast that which 


1 See § h. 

3 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
8 


- 2 Tim. iii. 8. See Bernard, in loc. 
4 Ps. lxxiii. 8. LXX. 
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is good. 1 However, for the sake of those who have not 
the ability of the good money-changer to distinguish 
one word from another, whether they shall be regarded 
as true or counterfeit, and who are also unable to keep 
watch over themselves so as to retain the truth in their 
hearts and yet avoid all appearance of evil, let no one 
employ in support of his religious views books which are 
outside the list of the canonical Scriptures.- 


xlvii 

The statement that there was darkticss over all the land at 
the time of the Crucifixion is attacked. Some believers 
reply that it was due to an eclipse. But could an eclipse 
have occurred at that time f Or they say it r vas mira¬ 
culous. But such an occurrence would have been men¬ 
tioned by the heathen chroniclers. Most probably it was 
local darkness caused by dense clouds which obscured the 
sun. (In Matt. Comm. Series, 134; Lomm. v. 51-6. 
From the Latin.) 

Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all 
the land until the ninth hour. 3 In reference to this 
passage some make attack upon the truth of the Gospel. 
How, say they, can the statement of the text be true, in 
which it is said that there was darkness over all the land 
from the sixth hour till the ninth, an occurrence of 'which 
history has no record? The reply is made that an eclipse 
took place at the time, with all the usual accompaniments 
of an eclipse. Now an eclipse from the very first has 

J 1 Thess. v. 21. 

= For Origen’s Canon see Eus. H. E, vi. 25; Rvle, Canon of 
O ■ T. 214 ; Westcott, Canon of N■ T. 3rd Ed. 326 sgq. Also 
Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church , E. T. 68 sqq, 

3 Matt, xxvii. 45. 
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always occurred at its proper time. But an eclipse of the 
sun, which regularly happens in accordance with the 
normal lapse of certain periods, occurs at no other time 
than when the sun and the moon are in conjunction, 
when the moon, going on its orbit beneath the sun, 
interrupts its rays, passing in front of it, and by its 
passage cutting off the sun's light. But at the time when 
Christ suffered it Is obvious that there was no conjunc¬ 
tion of the moon with the sun, for it was the time of the 
Passover, 1 which is kept by custom when the moon is 
receiving the full illumination of the sun and is visible all 
the night. So how could there be an eclipse of the 
sun when the moon was full and had the sun’s full 
light ? 

Now some of the believers, in their desire to provide 
a reply to these objections, finding themselves in a diffi¬ 
culty through the arguments of those who maintain the 
view described, have stated their case as follows : If no 
fresh miracle had occurred at the time of Christ’s passion, 
but everything had followed its normal course, this 
eclipse of the sun might be believed to have been a 
normal eclipse. But since it is agreed that certain other 
miracles which occurred at that time were not normal 
occurrences but strange and marvellous—for the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; 
and the earth did quake, and the rocks were rent; and 
the tombs were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
that had fallen asleep were raised 2 —it is evident that 
this eclipse as well, in close conformity with the other 
miracles, was a strange event, quite out of the normal 
order. Again in reply to this the sons of this world, 

1 As the Hebrew month began with the new moon, the 14th 
Nisan would always have the moon full. 

- Matt, sxvii. 51-2. 
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who in their generation arc wiser than the sons of light, 1 2 
argue as follows ; Suppose that eclipse, not very long ago, 
under the rule of the Romans, did occur out of the 
normal order, so that there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour, how comes it that no one among 
the Greeks, no one among the barbarians, has left a 
contemporaneous account of so marvellous an event, 
not even any one of those who have put together 
Chronicles and recorded unusual events anywhere occur¬ 
ring ; but it is. only your authors who have mentioned it ? 
Phlegon* indeed in his Chronicles did state that an 
eclipse occurred in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, but he 
did not inform us that it occurred when the moon was 
full. 

Consider whether this be not a strong objection, of 
force to impress any man of good sense, who gives 
assent not to what some people say nor to what others 
write, but who listens to everything with reason and good 
judgment. It is true that for any of the faithful who 
believes indeed but does not believe with reason and 
good judgment, it is not a very difficult matter to be so 
strong in faith that even if those who seek to destroy our 
faith dobring a thousand charges against the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the Gospels, still he is entirely unmoved by their 
arguments. For while pretending to believe the Gospel 
Scriptures such opponents take advantage of some 
disputed point or other, difficult, or it may be even 
insoluble, and in their antagonism to Scripture endeavour 
to remove faith in Christ and in His Gospels from our 
soul. They cite astonishing occurrences and endeavour 
to assign miracles accomplished by the power of God to 

1 Luke sevi. S. 

2 C. 130 A-D. His short work, the Mirabilia , is extant; also 
fragments of his Olympiads sive Chronica. 
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the normal procedure of the world. I have therefore 
deemed it a good thing, while welcoming the right 
intention of those who wish to be steadfast in the faith, 
to discover, so far as ability is given me by God, explana¬ 
tions of the charges of the critics, in support of the truth 
of the Gospel. So may the faithful be protected in their 
faith not alone by simple faith but also by the knowledge 
of its grounds. 1 

We say then that Matthew and Mark have not stated 
that an eclipse occurred at that time. Neither did Luke 
according to very many copies, which have. And it was 
□bout the sixth hour, and a darkness came over the whole 
land until the ninth hour ; and the sun was darkened. In 
some copies however the words, And the sun was 
darkened, do not occur, but, There was darkness over 
all the land, the sun being eclipsed. 2 Possibly some one 
in the desire to make the statement more plain made bold 
to place, The sun being eclipsed, in the place of, And 
the sun was darkened, believing that the darkness could 
not have happened except by reason of an eclipse. Yet 
I rather believe that the secret enemies of the church of 
Christ have altered this phrase, making the darkness 
occur by reason of ‘ The sun being eclipsed ’, so that the 
Gospels might be attacked with some show of reason j 
through the devices of those who wished to attack them. 
It is my own opinion that, just as the other signs which 
occurred during our Lord’s passion occurred only in 
Jerusalem, so the darkness was only over all the land of 
Judaea until the ninth hour. The events of which I say 
that they occurred only in Jerusalem are the rending of the 

1 Cp. g Ixviii 

8 Luke xxiii. 44-5. The MS. authority is fairly evenly divided 
between the two readings. R. V. adopts to v T)\iov €K\ei7rovTO$ 
and so favours the eclipse. 
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veil of the temple, the quaking of the earth, the rocks 
being rent, the graves opened. The rocks were not rent 
outside Judaea, nor were other graves opened except 
those that were in Jerusalem or, possibly, in the land of 
Judaea. There was no earthquake at that time except 
in Jerusalem. Of no other place is it recorded that all 
the fabric of the earth at that time quaked, so as to make 
the event perceptible, say, in Ethiopia or in India or in 
Scythia. Had this been the case it would without doubt 
be found in the narratives of those who have recorded in 
chronicles other remarkable occurrences. 

Just then as the statement, The earth did quake, is 
taken as referring to the ground in Jerusalem, or, if 
anyone likes to give it a wider meaning, to the land of 
Judaea ; so too you must understand the words, There 
was darkness from the sixth hour until the ninth hour 
over all the land, to mean that there was darkness over 
all the land of Judaea, or at any rate over Jerusalem, 
alone. He who so interprets the passage is not to be 
blamed for his interpretation. He wishes not to fall 
into ridicule with the wise of this world, through his 
attempt to prove the greatness of the miracle ; nor to 
arouse incredulity among the wise rather than belief. 
Against this some one says: If the darkness at that 
time over all the land of Judaea or over Jerusalem did 
not occur because of an eclipse, but from some other 
cause, tell us what the cause was. This is our answer to 
the questioner; First that the evangelists do not so much 
as mention the sun 1 in this passage—only that there was 
darkness over all the land. If then there was darkness 
over all the land without the sun being mentioned, it is 
without doubt natural to suppose that dense clouds, not 

1 An overstatement.. Even the reading he prefers in Luke 
xxin. 45, runs, Kai ea-KOTtadij o 
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one but several, of wide extent, collected above the land 
of Judaea and Jerusalem so as to obscure the rays of 
the sun. Hence the profound darkness from the sixth 
hour to the ninth. Hosv that darkness occurred in this 
place, we have explained, and possibly the darkness that 
could be felt for three days in Egypt also arose in the 
same manner, 1 not from an eclipse but either because 
thick clouds had congregated together, or because the 
atmosphere was at that time specially opaque over the 
Egyptians alone. 


XLVIII 

SI fan is liable to temptation ; God is not. Therefore John's 
Gospel , speaking of the Lord as God , omits the tempta¬ 
tion . Tin other three describe Him as man and include 
it. We too must one day pass beyond temptation and 
share the divine life. (In Lucam Horn, xxix ; Lomm, 
v. 196-98. From the Latin.) 

In carefully examining the meaning of Scripture I 
think I discover the reason why John gives no account of 
the Lord’s temptation. Only Matthew, Luke and Mark 
give it. For John, who had begun his Gospel with God, 
saying, In the beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God, 2 and who was 
unable to insert any succession of the divine generation 
but had only declared that He was from God and with 
God, simply adds, And the Word became flesh. 3 Further 
because God of whom of he is speaking cannot be tempt¬ 
ed, he consequently includes no mention of His temptation 
by the devil. But since in Matthew’s Gospel the book of 

1 Ex. x. 21. 2 John i. 1. 

3 John i. 14. Origen means that in regard to our Lord's 
divine origin John had nothing to stare which corresponded to the 
human genealogies in Matt, and Luke. 
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the generation of Jesus Christ is recorded of Him, and in 
Luke His generation is detailed, and in Mark He is the 
man who is tempted; on this account there is a record of 
His appropriate reply, Man doth not live by bread alone. 1 
Therefore if the Son of God, Himself God, was made 
man for you and is tempted, you, a man by nature, have 
no right to be aggrieved if you happen to be tempted. 
And if in temptation you imitate Him who was tempted 
for you and overcome every temptation, your hope then 
lies with Him who was once a man but has now ceased 
to be a man. For if He who once was man, after He had 
been tempted and the devil departed from Him till the time 
of His death, on arising from the dead shall die no more, 
whereas every man is subject to death ; he consequently 
who dies no more is no longer man but God. And if He 
who once was man is God, you too must be like Him, for 
we shall be like Him and we shall see Him as He is. 2 
You too must become a god in Christ Jesus, to whom be 
the glory and the dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


XLIX 

The Epistle to the Romans is the most difficult of the Epistles 
of Paul. It is also the most advanced spiritually. For 
Paul did develop spiritually and when he wrote to the 
Romans had advanced beyond the stage at which he had 
anived when he wrote to the Corin thians or to the Philip- 
piajis. (In Ep. ad Rom. Praefatio. Lomm. vi. 1-5. 
From the Latin.) 

This Epistle to the Romans is accounted more difficult 
to understand than the other Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 
which arises in my judgment from two reasons. One of 


Matt. iv. 4 ; Luke iv. 4 ; Deut. viii. 3. 


1 John iii. 2. 
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these is the fact that he uses language which at times is 
involved and wanting in precision. The other is that in 
this Epistle he raises many problems, and especially those 
on which the heretics usually rely in their attempts to 
show that the reason of each of our actions must be 
assigned not to intention, but to some natural peculiarity. 
From a few texts in this Epistle they attempt to over¬ 
throw the meaning of the whole of Seripture, which 
teaches that freedom of will was bestowed upon man by 
God. For this reason we must first ask the help of God, 
who teacheth man knowledge, 1 who gives through the 
Spirit the word of wisdom, 2 and who lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, 3 that He may be pleased to 
make us worthy to understand parables and secret utter¬ 
ances, the words of the wise and their dark sayings. 4 

So shall we come at length to the opening of our 
exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, making 
the preliminary remark, that in this Epistle, as is usually 
observed by scholars, the Apostle appears to have 
reached a higher degree of perfection than in the rest. 
Even when writing the first Epistle to the Corinthians he 
had made great advance, yet there is some degree of 
uncertainty about himself in his words when he says, But 
I buffet my body and bring it into bondage, lest by any 
means after that I have preached to others I myself should 
be rejected. 5 Also in writing to the Philippians he makes 
it clear that so far there is in him only a lower degree of 
that perfection which he afterwards attained, for he speaks 
of being conformed to the death of Christ, If by any 
means he may attain unto the resurrection from the dead. 
He would not say, If by any means, if he regarded the 
matter as already beyond doubt. Also, in a later passage 

1 Ps. xciv. 10. 2 1 Cor. xii. 8. 3 John i. 9. 

* Prov. i. 6. 5 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
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of the same Epistle, he shows the like uncertainty, when 
he says, Not that I have already obtained or am already 
made perfect, but I press on if so be that I may appre¬ 
hend that in which also I was apprehended of Christ. 
Brethren, I count not myself yet to have apprehended.* 
And if any one regards this as said through self-abase¬ 
ment, let him consider in a later passage in what large 
terms he describes his own advance ; But one thing, he 
says, I do, forgetting the things which are behind and 
stretching forward to the things which are before, I press 
on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. And after this he says, Let us 
therefore as many as be perfect be thus minded. 2 

In this he shows that perfection is of two kinds. One 
is that which consists in the full attainment of excellence, 
by which standard he says he is not perfect. The other 
is when a man advances so far that he cannot fall or look 
back, of which he spoke in the words, Let us therefore, 
as many as be perfect, be thus minded. Is there any 
evidence to show that he was more perfect when he wrote 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians than when he wrote 
the first ? Certainly there is, in the words we find written 
there, in which he says, We are pressed on every side, 
yet not straitened ; we are perplexed, yet not unto des¬ 
pair ; pursued, yet not forsaken ; smitten down, yet not 
destroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dying 
of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in 


' Phil. iii. 11-13. It is not clear whether Origen had other 
grounds, beyond those he found in the stage of Paul’s spiritual 
development, for placing Romans after Philippians. In the Mura- 
torian Fragment the Epistle to the Philippians stands before the 
Epistle to the Romans. In Marcion’sten admitted Epistles of Paul 
Romans stood fourth, Philippians ninth. Cp. Tert. c. Jfarcioncw. 

Phil. iii. 13-15. 
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our body. 1 In a man who was everbearing about in his 
body the dying of Jesus there could not possibly arise 
the lust of the flesh against the spirit. 2 The flesh was 
subject to the spirit, as being dead after the likeness of the 
death of Christ. If any one tells us that this appears 
improbable, because the interval between the first Epistle 
and the second seems not long, he may derive clearer 
understanding specially from the fact that in the first 
Epistle the man who had been defiled by the sin of incest 
was cast out and handed over to Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh, that his spirit might be saved in the day of 
the Lord ; 3 whereas in the second he brings him back and 
associates him with the church’s members. 4 This he 
certainly would not do if he had not with the passing of 
time observed in him the worthy fruits of repentance, 
and observed also that the flesh had undergone that 
destruction which the Apostle had mentioned, being dead, 
that is, to sin and vice that it might live at last to God. 
As then the interval was sufficient for the incestuous 
sinner to receive the salvation of his spirit through the 
commendable destruction of the flesh, surely we must 
regard the Apostle’s advance in attaining to perfection as 
far more rapid still. 

Such was his advance at that earlier stage. To what 
further heights and elevation he had moved when he wrote 
to the Romans, we may gather from the words of that 
very Epistle, in which he says, Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or anguish, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ? Even as it is written, For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long ; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. Nay in all these things we are more that 


1 2 Cor. iv. 8-10. 
3 1 Cor. v. 5. 


2 Gal. v. 17. 

4 2 Cor. ii. 8. 
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conquerors through Him thnt loved us. For I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 1 I say the truth 
in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me 
in the Holy Ghost. Can we say that he spoke with the 
same elevation of mind when he said, I buffet my body 
and bring it into bondage, lest by any means after that I 
have preached to others I myself should be rejected, 2 as 
he does in saying, In all these things we are more than 
conquerors, and, I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities nor the other powers 
he names, can separate us from the love of God ? 

L 

The style and authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. (In 
Epist. ad Hcbraeos. Fragmentum. Euseb., H. E. 
vi. 25. Lomm. v. 301-2. From the Greek.) 

The style of the language in the Epistle entitled, To the 
Hebrews, does not manifest the Apostle’s lack of literary 
training. For that lie had no literary skill, that is skill in 
writing, he himself allowed. But the Epistle in the com¬ 
position of its phrases has a Hellenic ring, as every one 
who is a good judge of differences of style would agree. 
Further, the thought of the Epistle is wonderful, not in¬ 
ferior to the writings of admitted apostolicity. This also 
any one who is accustomed to read such writings would 
allow to be true. 

To this later on he adds ; 

I would express my opinion that the thought is the 
Apostle’s, but that the style and composition are due to 

1 Rom. viii. 35 ; ix. I. * 1 Cor. is. 27. 
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some one who remembered the Apostle’s teaching and 
wrote a running commentary on his teacher’s words. If 
any church holds this Epistle to be Paul’s, let it have all 
satisfaction in this view. Not without reason did the 
men of an earlier day hand it down as Paul’s. But what 
is the truth as to the actual writer of the Epistle, God 
knows. As for the tradition that has reached us, some 
say that Clement, who was Bishop of the Romans, wrote 
the Epistle. Others, that it was Luke, the writer of the 
Gospel and die Acts. 1 


LI 

Eternal life. The word eternal , aitov, aicovios, is sometimes 
used of what has an e?id y sometimes of what is 
unending . (Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. vi. 5. Lomm. 
vii. 22-3. From the Latin.) 

In regard to eternal life, although we have frequently 
dealt with the subject in other places, still we may also 
in our present discussion briefly make the observation 
that 1 eternity * is sometimes employed in Scripture for 
that which knows no end, sometimes however for what 
has no end in the present world but has in the world to 
come. 2 Sometimes the duration of a certain period, or 
even the life of a single man, is called eternity, as in the 

1 In Alexandria this Epistle was generally attributed to Paul and 
quoted as his. See Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H.E . vi. 14. Clement 
heard this view from some Elder, possibly Pautaenus. Origen’s 
view varied. He speaks of being ready to prove that the Epistle 
is Paul’s, AdAfric. 9; also of Paul's Epistles as being fourteen 
in number. In Josuant Horn. vii. 1. Lomm. xi. 63 ; xvii. 31 ; B. vii. 
328. Contrast his language here. For the history of opinion on 
this still uncertain point see Westcott’s edition, Introduction, XI, 
and §2 in the article Hebrews ( Epistle ) by Robertson Smith and 
von Soden in Encyc. Bib. 

- For Origen's interpretation of al(ov t ai&WoS, see Bigg, Plato- 
nists, 231 n. Also Huet ii. 11, 26. 
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direction in the law about the Hebrew slave ; If, it says, 
he love his wife and children and desires for their sakes 
to remain in slavery, thou shalt bore, so it runs, his ear 
with an awl at the door post and he shall be thy slave for 
ever. 1 Here without doubt he uses the term eternal, 
‘ for ever ’, for the period of a man’s life. And again it 
says in Ecclesiastes, One generation gocth, and another 
generation cometk; and the earth abideth for ever. 2 
Here eternal,' for ever \ denotes the period of the present 
world. But when he speaks of life eternal, attention 
must be directed to what the Saviour himself said; This 
is life eternal, that they should know Thee the only true 
God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 3 
And again, I am the way, and the truth, and the life. 4 
In another passage the Apostle says himself, We shall 
be caught up in the clouds to meet Christ in the air and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord. 5 As therefore to be 
ever with the Lord has no end, so too we must believe 
that life eternal has no end. 

LII 

Spirit, sou/, body. In Scripture the term spirit has various 
meanings . (Selecta in Psalmos. Lomm. xii. 129. 
From the Greek.) 

Into thy hands I commend my spirit, 6 etc. The soul 
he treats as an opponent. As for the body, the saints 
made little account of it. Fearing to be wounded by 

bx, 5-6. LXX has t6v altova. 

- Eccl. i. 4. 

3 John xvii. 3. 

4 Ibid . xiv. 6. 

Thess. iv. 17. But the Greek is 7 Tai'Tore, not CtS t'ov 
atiova. 

6 Ps. xxxi. 5. 
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deceivers he commends his spirit to God, speaking of His 
providential powers as His ‘ hands.' The Saviour too, 
when nailed to the cross, made use of this saying. 
Spirit is a term Scripture sometimes uses for the mind, 
as when insisting that a virgin should be holy, In spirit 
and in body. 1 Sometimes it employs the term for the 
soul or life, for instance in James, As the body apart 
from the spirit is dead. 2 And sometimes for the 
consciousness which is associated with life, as in the 
words, No one knoweth the things of a man save the 
spirit that dwelleth in him. 3 The passage before us 
may be understood in the three senses. He speaks of 
having been ransomed by God from his enemies as 
though he had been taken captive. 4 


1 1 Cor. vii. 34. 
3 1 Cor. ii. II. 


James ii. 26. 

On the term * Spirit ’ see § ii supra. 


PART V 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

LIII 

Moses and Paul agree in teaching the importance of order. 
There is true order in the Church when ecclesiastical 
position cones ponds with spiritual qualification.—{In 
Plum. Horn. ii. 1; Lomm. x. 18-20; B. vii. 9-10. 
From the Latin.) 

Moses says, Let each man, according to his order and 
according to his ensign and according to the house of 
his kinsfolk, take his place in the camp. 1 And Paul 
says, Let all things be done decently and in order. 2 
Think you not it is the one Spirit of God which speaks 
both in Moses and in Paul ? 3 Moses commands places 
to be taken in the camp in order. Paul directs all things 
to be done in the church in order. Moses, who was the 
officer of the Law, commands order to be observed in the 
camp. Paul, as the servant of the Gospel, desires to 
have Christian orderliness not in actions only but even 
in dress. Therefore he says, The women too in orderly 
apparel. 4 

This leads me to think that they not only W'ish order 
to be maintained in the discharge of duties and in dress, 
but that they intend it also to be understood that there 

1 Num. ii. 1-2. s 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

3 Agreement between Moses and Paul is a great point with 

Origen. It is sometimes secured by strained and unconvincing 
arguments. E.g. Set. in Gen. Lomm. viii. 71. 

4 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
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is a certain order in regard to the soul, as to which it is 
said that every man should take his place in his own 
order. This order is shown principally by the fruit of 
good works ; also as well by the greatness of a man's 
ideas. For it often occurs that a man who has low and 
poor ideas, and has a taste for the things of earth, will 
occupy some elevated position in the priesthood or the 
professor's chair; while he who is spiritual and free 
from earthly interests, with the power to prove all things 
and himself to be judged of no man, takes his place in 
some lower service, or is even relegated to the common 
crowd. But this is to show contempt for the statutes of 
the Law and of the Gospel and to do nothing in order. 
Nay, each one of us, if he be concerned over food and 
drink, if he give all his interest to things of the world, 
assigning one hour or two out of the whole day to God, 
just coming to the church for prayer, giving a passing 
attention to the word of God, but devoting his main 
interest to the concerns of the world and of his appetite— 
such a man does not fulfil the command which says that 
a man shall take his place in his order, or that which says 
that all things are to be done in order. For the order laid 
down by Christ is to seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, 1 and to believe that these other things 
shall be allotted to us by God as of secondary importance. 

Let a man then take his place in his order. Do you 
think that they who fill the priestly office and boast of 
their order of priesthood take their place according to 
their true order, or do all that is fitting for this order ? 
Do you think likewise that the deacons take their place 
according to the order of their ministry ? Whence comes 
it that we so often hear men grow abusive and declare, 
Look you, a fine bishop. Or, A fine presbyter. Or, A 
1 Matt. vi. 33. 


9 
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fine deacon. Are not these things said when cither a 
priest or a minister of God is observed to go contrary 
in some matter to his order, or to violate in some way 
the priestly or Lcvitical order ? What am I to say of 
virgins ? Or of celibates ? Or of all who make open 
profession of religious life ? If something they do is 
immodest or aggressive or insolent, does not Moses 
straightway accuse them and say, Let a man take his 
place in his order. Let each then know his order, and 
understand what beseems the order he occupies. Let 
him have such balance in his actions and even in his 
speech, such moderation in his bearing and in his attire, 
as are agreeable with the standard of his order, lest he 
hear it said to him by God, Because of you my name is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles. 1 

LIV 

Th: blessing given by the Lord to Peter docs not hold good 
for Peter exclusively , since all who share Peter's 
qualities have share also in his blessing. (Comm, in 
Matt. xii. 10-11; Lomm. iii. 146-50. From the 
Greek.) 

Possibly if, like Peter, 2 we say the words which Simon 
Peter used in his answer, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God, 3 not because flesh and blood have 

1 Rom. ii. 24 and Ezek. xxxvi. 21. 

2 Other passages referring to Peter are In Joann, xxxii. 5-9. He 
is * More honourable than the other apostles *. In Exod. Horn. v. 4. 
He is ' magnum illud ccclesiac fundamentum el petra so/idissima. * 
Lomm. ii. 393-IOS ; ix. 55 ; Br. ii. 157-66 ; B. iv. 433-41; vi. 188. 
But Origen’s most deliberate reference to Peter’s position is 
in this passage. See Bigg, Piatorlists, 215; Westcott in D.C.B. 
Salmon, Infallibility of the Church, Lecture xviii, and especially 
pp. 329-31, where Origen’s influence on Augustine's view is 
mentioned. 

3 Matt. xvi. 16. 
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revealed it unto us, but because light from the Father in 
heaven has shone in our hearts, then we too become 
what Peter was. We are blessed as he was, because the 
causes of his blessedness apply also in our case, since 
flesh and blood have not revealed unto us that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, but the Father in 
heaven, who speaks from heaven itself, that we may 
have our citizenship in heaven. 1 He has given to us a 
revelation which uplifts to the heavens those who remove 
every veil from their hearts 2 and receive the spirit of 
the wisdom of God and of revelation. 3 And if we also, 
saying like Peter, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, not because flesh and blood have revealed it 
unto us, but because light from the Father in heaven 
has shone in our heart, become Peter, 4 to us also it 
would be said by the Word, Thou art Peter, and so on. 
For every disciple of Christ is a rock, and from Christ 
they drank who were of the spiritual rock that followed 
them, 5 and upon every such rock is built every word of 
the church and its corresponding manner of life. For in 
each of the perfect, who possess the gathered number of 
words and deeds and thoughts which constitute blessed¬ 
ness, there exists the church which is being built by 
God. 

Rut if you consider that it is upon that one man Peter 
alone that all the church is built by God, what would 
you say about John, the son of thunder, or about each 
of the other Apostles ? Besides, can we dare to say 
that against Peter especially the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail, but that they will prevail against the other 
Apostles and against the perfect? Is not the reference 

1 Phil. iii. 20. 2 2 Cor. iii. 16. 3 Eph. i. 17. 

4 Cp. Dc Orationo, xiv. 6. et tl 5 evpeOeirj IlauXo? r) IleTpo?. 

5 1 Cor. x. 4. 
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to them all ? and is not the saving; in question, Gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it, and the saying, Upon 
this rock I will build my church, 1 within the power of 
each of them ? Is it to Peter alone that the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven are given by the Lord ? Shall 
none other of the blessed receive them ? But if the 
words, I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, are common to the others as well, why not also 
the earlier and the later saying recorded as addressed to 
Peter ? 

In this passage the words, Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what follows, do 
appear to have been addressed to Peter, but in the 
Gospel according to John it is to His disciples that the 
Saviour, after giving them the Holy Spirit by breathing 
on them, says, Receive ye the Holy Spirit, and what 
follows. 2 Many will say unto the Saviour, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, but it will not be true 
of all that so address Him that they have not learned 
this through the revelation of flesh and blood, but 
because the Father in heaven has Himself withdrawn the 
veil that lay upon their heart, so that afterwards behold¬ 
ing as in a glass with unveiled face the glory of the 
Lord, 3 they might speak in the spirit of God and say of 
Him, Jesus is Lord, 4 and say to Him, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. Whoever says this unto Him, 
not because flesh and blood have revealed it but the 
Father in heaven, shall receive the promise made, as 
the letter of the Gospel says, to the historic Peter, but 
as the Spirit teaches, made to every one who becomes 
such as Peter was. All the imitators of Christ bear 
Peter’s name of Rock, for the spiritual Rock follows all 


1 Matt. xvi. 18-19. 
a 2 Cor. iii. 18. 


e John ss. 22. 
4 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
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that arc in salvation, 1 that of it they may drink spiritual 
drink. These bear the rock name, as Christ was called 
the Rock. Being members of Christ they were called 
by His name, Christians ; being members of the Rock 
they are Peters. 

From this you may take occasion to say that the 
righteous bear the name of Christ their righteousness, 
and the wise of Christ their wisdom. So by reference 
to His other names you will make names for the saints. 
To all such might be said the words of the Saviour, 
Thou art Peter, and what follows down to, Shall not 
prevail against it. 3 

What is this ‘ It ? ’ Is it the rock upon which Christ 
builds his church ? Or is it the church ? The expres¬ 
sion is doubtful. Or is it the rock and the church, as 
one and the same thing? That, I think, is true. For 
neither against the rock on which Christ builds His 
church, nor against the church, shall the gates of Hades 
prevail, so that not even the way of a serpent upon the 
rock, 3 as the text in the Proverbs says, should be found 
there. If against any one the gates of Hades do prevail, 
such a man would neither be a rock upon which Christ 
builds His church, nor the church built by Christ upon 
the rock. For the rock is inaccessible to a serpent, and 
stronger than the gates of Hades which oppose it, so that 
by reason of its strength the gates of Hades do not prevail 
against it. And the church, as the building of Christ, 
who like the wise man built His house upon the rock, 4 
is immune from the gates of Hades, which prevail 
against every man who is outside the rock and the 
church, but against it have no power. 


1 1 Cor. x. 4. 

3 Prov. xxx. 19. 


2 Matt. xvi. 18. 
* Matt. vii. 24. 
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LV 

Our Lord spoke of the faithful and wise servant. But it is 
rarely /hat fidelity and wisdom arc found united. And 
yet both Qualities are needed alike in those who admi¬ 
nister the church's finances and in those who dispense the 
Church's truth. {In Matt. Comm. Scries, 61 ; Lomm. 
iv. 347-50. From the Latin.) 

For the present we must understand in their ordinary 
sense the words, Who is the faithful and wise servant ?* 
It is as though some, by virtue of what is ordinarily under¬ 
stood as faith, were faithful but not wise or quick in mind : 
while others were quick and wise according to the 
meaning of the term * wise * here, but not altogether 
men of faith. Now if anyone will pass in review the 
great body of those who desire to be Christians, he will 
find many who are faithful and put into practice their zeal 
for faith, but who are not also wise. Hence the sons of 
this world are wiser in their generation than they. 2 Still, 
they know that, God chose the foolish things of the world 
that He might put to shame them that are wise. 3 Again 
he will see others who are regarded as believers, quick 
indeed and wise, but of only moderate faith ; if not un¬ 
faithful, still deficiently faithful, for they despise the 
foolish things of the world which God hath chosen. But 
it is very rarely that the faithful man and the wise man 
coincide as one and the same person, so as through both 
these qualities to give his fellow servants food in due 
season. For to give food in due season a man must have 
wisdom. And if he is not to deprive others of food in 
time of scarcity, he will need faith and fidelity. 4 

1 Matt. xxiv. 45. 2 Luke xvi. S. 3 1 Cor. i. 27. 

4 In the original the one term 7T:crr^V, Fides, covers our two ideas 
of belief and trustworthiness. 
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Also in view of the sins which do occur in men who 
seem to be believers in Christ, and most commonly in 
those who arc administrators of the church’s funds, it is 
not out of place to remind ourselves that even in the 
simple sense of the term many of us have need to be 
faithful as well as wise in administering the revenues 
of the church. We must be faithful, so that we may not 
devour what belongs to the widows, that we may remem¬ 
ber the poor, and may not take opportunity from that 
which is written, The Lord ordained that they which 
proclaim the Gospel should live of the Gospel, 1 to seek 
for more than simple food and necessary clothing. We 
must not keep more for ourselves than we give to our 
hungry or thirsty brother, or to the naked, or to those 
who in the cares of this life are oppressed by want. And 
we must be wise, so that we may assist every man 
according to his deserts, remembering the saying, Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor and needy. 2 We must not 
give from the church’s stores by any single rule, so as 
merely to keep the principle of not devouring what 
belongs to the poor or robbing them. Rather we must 
be wise to understand the causes of poverty, and the 
merits of each particular case; how a man was brought 
up ; how much he requires; what is the reason of his 
poverty. 3 Thus we must not take the same measures in 
the case of those who from childhood have been brought 
up in hard and narrow circumstances and in the case of 
those who after being reared in affluence and luxury have 
subsequently come to low estate. We must not make 
the same grants to men as to women ; or the same to men 

1 1 Cor. is. 14. 2 Ps. xli. 1. LXX. 

3 The early and indeed the later church was not always so wise 
in its treatment of poverty. Cp. the opening portion of Clem. Al. 
Quis Dives Salvclur , 
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of many years and to men in their prime; or the same to 
men in their prime but delicate and consequently unable 
to earn a living and to those who at least in part can 
maintain themselves. Enquiry must be made whether 
they have many sons, not indifferent, but of full capacity, 
and yet not providing adequate support. Not to say 
more, the man who desires to administer well the revenues 
of the church needs much wisdom, that being found a 
faithful and wise administrator even in these matters, he 
may attain to blessedness. 

Possibly too it is also on account of the large number 
of Christians who do not sufficiently occupy themselves 
with the quest for the word, and who yet with this defect 
arc promoted to high office, that we have the greater 
need to listen to the words, ‘ Who is that faithful and wise 
servant whom his lord hath set over his household to give 
them food in due season ? They must not, in their desire 
to display their wisdom, squander rational and spiritual 
food upon their fellow servants without distinction’ 1 
whoever they may be, persons quite unfit, and often far 
more in need of such teaching as will improve their 
character and give order to their life, than of the teaching 
which guides unto wisdom and illuminates with the light 
of knowledge those whose intelligence is capable of 
sustaining the radiance of this kind of light. Nor must 
they shrink from setting forth deeper truths for the 
benefit of those who can give intelligent attention, lest 
by the poverty of their exposition they incur the contempt 
of clever people, whose cleverness is a natural gift, or 
who possibly gain a repute for intellect by their constant 
practice of worldly wisdom. Difficult therefore it is to 

1 * Cast not your pearls before swine ' was constantly quoted in 
this sense. Cp. De Prirt. III. i. 17 (Latin) ; C. Cels. v. 29 ; Clem. 
AI. Strom. II. ii. 7 ; also the references in p. xlv, supra . 
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be both in one, wise alike and faithful, but impossible it 
is not. The Lord did not bless a man who could never 
exist when He said, Blessed is that servant whom his 
master, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Verily I 
say unto you he will set him over all that he hath. 1 

LVI 

The spirit of * Cor ban ’ in the Church. ( Ccmm. in Matt. 
xi. 9 ; Lomm. iii. 9Q-91. From the Greek.) 

The elders used to quote to the people a tradition to 
the effect that whoever should say to his father 
or to his mother that what he has to give to any of 
them is Corban, or a gift, is no longer liable to his father 
or mother for the supply of the necessities of life. 2 This 
tradition the Saviour criticizes as unsound and opposed 
to the commandment of God. For if God says, Honour 
thy father and thy mother, while tradition said, He who 
dedicates to God as Corban what might be given to his 
parents, is not bound to honour his father or his mother 
by a gift; it is clear that the commandment of God about 
honour to parents is nullified by the tradition of Phari¬ 
sees and Scribes, which declares that he who has once 
dedicated to God what parents receive, is no longer 
bound to honour his father and mother. It was through 
their covetousness that the Pharisees gave such teaching, 
that on the pretext of the poor they might take what 
would have been given to a man’s parents. The Gospel 
is evidence of their covetousness when it says, The 
Pharisees, who were covetous, heard these things and 
they scoffed at him. 3 

1 Matt. xxiv. 46-7. 3 Matt. xv. 5 ; Mark vii. 11. 

3 Luke xvi. 14. 
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So too if one of those who with us are named elders, 
or who hold any sort of authority over the people,prefers 
in the name of the community to give to the poor rather 
than to the relatives of the givers, if these happen to be 
short of necessaries and the givers have not power to do 
both, rightly would he be called a brother of those who 
nullified the word of God through their Pharisees’ tradi¬ 
tion and were criticized as hypocrites bv the Saviour. 
There is grave warning against a man in the name of the 
poor being himself a willing recipient and supposing that 
the godliness of others is a way of gain, 1 and not alone 
in this passage but also in what is written of the traitor 
Judas. He in appearance was a protector of the interests 
of the poor and said with indignation, This ointment 
might have been sold for three hundred pence and given 
to the poor ; but in reality, He was a thief and had the 
bag and took away what was put therein. 2 So if any one 
now has the church’s bag and says it is for the poor, as 
Judas did, but takes away what is put therein, he would 
cast in his lot with Judas who did these things. Like a 
gangrene 3 4 they eat their way into his soul, and therefore 
the devil put it in his heart to betray the Saviour. 
Afterwards, when he had received the fiery dart of this 
suggestion, the devil himself entered into his soul, and 
filled him full.'* And perhaps when the Apostle says. 
The love of money is a root of all evils, 5 it is because of 
this love in Judas that he says it, for it is a root of all 
the evils that tell against Jesus. 


1 1 Tim. vi. 5. 

= Matt. xxvi. 9 : Mark xiv. 5; John xii. 5-6. 

3 2 Tim- ii. 17. 

4 Luke xxii. 3 ; John xiii. 2 ; Eph. vi. 16. 

5 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
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LVII 

Contrast Isaiah's offer to be God's messenger with the 
reluctance of Moses and Jonah. Office in the Church 
should not be sought. Its purpose is service , not honour 
or position. (In Isaiam, Horn. vi. 1; Loram. xiii. 
271-75 ; B viii. 268-70. From the Latin.) 

When Isaiah saw the Lord of Hosts sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up ; when he saw also the seraphim 
standing round about Him, and when he received forgive¬ 
ness of sins through the fire which was brought from the 
altar and purged his lips by its touch, he tells us that he 
heard the voice of God not commanding but arousing him 
and saying, Whom shall I send and who will go unto this 
people ? Then he says that he answered the Lord, 
Behold, here am I, send me. 1 Being occupied with thte 
passage and examining what is written, I find Moses did 
one thing, Isaiah another. For Moses, when he was 
chosen to lead the people out of the land of Egypt, says, 
Secure some one else to send. 2 He seems even to oppose 
God. Whereas Isaiah, not chosen, but hearing the 
words, Whom shall I send and who will go ? says, Here 
am I, send me. So is it worth while to compare spiritual 
things with spiritual, and to ask which of the two did 
better ; Moses, who after being chosen refused; or Isaiah 
who, without even being chosen, offered himself to be 
sent unto the people. I do not think any one observing 
the difference of procedure, which appears in the two 
cases, could say that Moses acted as Isaiah did. I have 
ventured to make comparison between two holy and 

1 Isa. vi. 8. 

2 Ex. iv. 13. LXX. has TTpoxcipia-at Svvdpevov aWov, ov 
«7roo-TtXel9. 
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blessed men ; to point out a distinction, and to assert 
that Moses acted with more humility than Isaiah. I sup¬ 
pose Moses had in mind the great responsibility of taking 
command of the people to lead them out of the land of 
Egypt, and of opposing the incantations and curses of the 
Egyptians. Therefore he says, Secure some one else to 
send. But the other, without waiting to hear what he 
might be bidden to say, or whether he was chosen, says, 
Here am I, send me. On this account, because without 
knowing what he would be bidden to say, or whether he 
was chosen, he said, Here am I, send me, he is bidden to 
say things which he had no desire to say. For was it 
not an undesirable task the moment he was bidden to 
prophesy to commence his words with curses ; Ye shall 
hear with the ear and not understand, and seeing ye shall 
behold and not perceive, for the heart of this people is 
waxed fat, 1 and so on ? Perhaps—if indeed I ought to 
speak so boldly—he received the reward of his rashness 
and boldness in being bidden to utter prophecies which he 
disliked. 

As we have compared Isaiah and Moses, let us make 
another similar comparison of Isaiah and Jonah. The 
latter is sent to foretell to the men of Nineveh its fall 
after three days, and he is reluctant to set out and become 
the unwilling cause of calamity to the city. 2 But Isaiah, 
without waiting to hear what he was bidden to say, 
answers, Here am, I send me. It is a good thing not to 
rush eagerly to those honours, high positions, and 
ministries of the church which are from God, but to imitate 
Moses and with him to say, Secure some one else to 
send. He who wishes to be saved takes no steps to high 
position in the church, and, if appointed, takes office for 


1 Isa. vi. 9-10. 


c Jonah i. 
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the church's service. If we are to use also the words of 
the Gospel, The princes of the Gentiles have lordship over 
them, and they that have authority over them are called 
officers. But it shall not be so with you. For your 
princes do not exercise lordship among you, but whoever 
of you wishes to be greater shall be least of all; he 
who wishes to be first shall be last of all. 1 He 
then who is called to a Bishop’s office is not called to a 
prince’s position but to the service of the whole church. 

If you seek scripture evidence for believing that in the 
church he who rules is servant of all, our Lord and 
Saviour Himself may convince you, who in the midst of 
His disciples showed His nature and true greatness not 
by reclining at table but by ministering. For after He had 
laid aside his garments, He took a towel and girded 
Himself and poured out water into a basin and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe them with the towel 
with which He was girded. Teaching us what character 
our leaders, as servants, ought to possess, He says, Ye 
call me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am. If 
I then your Lord and Master have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. 2 

Thus the prince of the church is called to service, that 
he may be able by such service to attain the throne of 
heaven, as it is written, Ye shall sit upon thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 3 And listen to Paul, wonderful 
man that he was, declaring himself the servant of all 
believers. For I am the least, he says, of the apostles ; 
I am not worthy to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the church of God. 4 Further, if this seems 
only to show his humility and not his service, hear him 


1 Luc. sxii. 25-6. 
3 Matt. xix. 28. 


2 John xiii. 13-14. 
4 1 Cor. xv. 9. 
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say, We were babes in tbe midst of you, as when a nurse 
cherisheth her children, when we might have been 
burdensome as apostles of Cluist. 1 We then should be 
followers of the lowly words and deeds of the Lord 
Himself and of His apostles, and do as Moses did, so that 
if a man be called to leadership he will sav, Secure some 
one else to send. To God he says, I am not worthy, 
neither yesterday nor the day before. I am feeble 
of speech and slow of tongue. 2 And because he spoke 
humbly to God—feeble of speech and slow of tongue—he 
hears God answer, Who hath made man’s mouth ? or who 
made a man deaf or dumb or seeing or blind ? Is it not 
I, the Lord God ? Trust in God, sanctify thyself unto 
Him. Feeble of voice, slow of tongue, commit thyself 
still to the Word of God. Later thou shalt say, I opened 
my mouth and drew in my breath. 3 So far on Isaiah’s 
words, Here am I, send me. 

LVIII 

The chiefs arc punished for the sins of the people. Who would 
desire the responsibilities of high office f Even guardian ■ 
angels arc judged for their ?icgleet of the souls committed 
to their charge. — (In Num, Horn. xx. 4 ; Lomm. x. 
255-57 ; B. vii. 19&-98. From the Latin.) 

And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and the Lord said unto Moses, Take all the chiefs of the 
people and expose them unto the Lord over against the 
sun, and the anger of the Lord shall be turned away 
from Israel. 4 It is possible that in discussing this 
passage we may give offence to some persons, but, even 


1 1 Thess. it. 6-7. 
3 Ps. cxix. 131. 


Ex. iv. 10. 
Num. xxv. 3-4. 
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if we do, our obedience and service must be given to the 
words of the Lord rather than to the favour of men. 
Israel sinned, and the Lord told Moses to take all the 
chiefs and to expose them unto the Lord over against the 
sun. The people sins, and the chiefs are exposed over 
against the sun. They are led forth for investigation, so 
that they may be tested by the light. 

See what is the lot of the leaders of the people ; they 
are not only put on trial for their own offences, they are 
also compelled to give account for the sins of the people. 
Perhaps it is their fault that the people offends. Perhaps 
they did not teach, they did not warn, they did not take 
the trouble to convict those who had been the first to do 
wrong, so as to prevent the spread of the malady to 
others. The performance of these duties is laid upon 
leaders and teachers. If through their inaction, through 
their lack of care for the multitude, the people sins, it is 
they who are exposed, they who are led forth to judg¬ 
ment. Moses, that is the Law of God, charges them 
with indolence and slackness; upon them shall the anger 
of the Lord be turned, and it shall cease from the people. 
If men thought of these things, they would never desire 
or intrigue for the leadership of the people . 1 Enough 
for me to be tried for my own offences ; enough for me 
to give account for myself and for my sins. What 
occasion is there for me to be exposed for the sins of the 
people as well ? To be exposed over against the sun, 
before which nothing can be hidden, nothing kept dark ? 

But perhaps there is also some hidden and secret 
meaning in the passage, with further teaching for us 
than the common interpretation seems to possess. 
Possibly this passage also has reference to those princes 


He has office in the Church in mind. 
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of Ibe people of whom we spoke a little earlier. For the 
angels shall come to judgment together with us, and 
stand for us before the sun of righteousness ; perhaps 
some responsibility for our sins lies with them ; perhaps 
they failed to pay sufficient care and attention to us, so 
as to call us back from the disease of our sins. Unless 
there had been some defect in them, which seemed to 
deserve blame on our account, the language of Scripture 
would never say to the angel of this or of that church, 
Thou hast—for instance—some who hold the teaching of 
Balaam; or, Thou hast left thy ffrst love, or thy 
patience, or something else of the same kind, as we 
mentioned above, on account of which in the Apocalypse 
the angels of each church are blamed . 1 For if, let us 
say, the angel who has received me, marked with the 
sign, from God, looks for a reward for my good deeds, it 
is certain he will also look for censure for those deeds of 
mine which are not good. That is why they are said to 
be exposed over against the sun, doubtless to make it 
clear whether it was through my disobedience, or through 
the angel’s carelessness, that sins were committed which 
led to my devotion to Baal-phegor, or to some other 
idol, according to the character of my sin. Now if my 
chief, I mean the angel assigned to me, did not fail but 
counselled me to right action, and spoke in my heart, as 
he did through conscience calling me back from sin ; 
whereas I, despising his advice and scorning the restraint 
of conscience, rushed headlong into sin, for me there will 
be the double penalty, both for despising my adviser and 
for offending in my deed. Nor should you feel any 
surprise if we say that angels come to judgment together 
with men, since Scripture says, The Lord will enter into 


1 Rev. ii, iff. 
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judgment with the elders of His people and the princes 
thereof. 1 Thus the princes are exposed, and, if the fault 
be in them, God’s anger ceases from the people. We 
should have the keener vigilance over our actions, now 
that we know that not ourselves alone shall stand before 
God's judgment seat for our deeds, but that the angels, 
as our chiefs and guides, shall also be brought into 
judgment on our account. Therefore it is that the 
Scripture says, Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves in all things. For they watch as 
those who shall give account for your souls. 2 

LIX 

Arc wc y the true Judah , to be rejected as Israel was ? The 
Church has increased in numbers but her standard of 
faith has fallen below its level in the days of persecution. 
([InJerem . Horn. iv. 2-3 ; Lomm. xv. 140-41; B. iii. 
24-6. From the Greek.) 

As they received the bill of divorcement, they were 
consequently utterly abandoned. 3 For where are their 
prophets now ? Where are now their tokens ? Have 
they any manifestation of God ? Have they any religious 
rites ? any temple ? any sacrifices ? They have been 
driven out of their place. Thus did he give to Israel her 
bill of divorcement. 

Then we, we who are Judah—Judah because the 
Saviour arose from the tribe of Judah, For it is evident 

1 Isa. iii. 14. References to guardian angels are frequent ; De 
Prin. 1. viii; 11. x. 7 ; In Matt. xiii. S, 27-8 ; Lomm. iii. 219, 
259-63. Clem. A1 Eel. Proph. 41, 48; also the Latin hymn, 
published in 1628, ' De Angelo Custode ’. Trench, Sacred Latin 
Poetry , p. 241. 

2 Heb. xiii. 17. 

3 Jer. iii. 8. 

10 
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that our Lord hath sprung: out of Judah 1 —wc turned unto 
the Lord, and our last state <God grant it has not come 
already) seems to bear resemblance to their last state if 
it be not even worse. For that our condition at the end 
of this age will be similar, is clear from the words of our 
Saviour in the Gospel, where He says, Because iniquity 
shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax cold. 
But he that shall endure to the end, the same shall be 
saved. 2 Also, He that is to come shall do signs and 
wonders so as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect. 3 
Such shall be our condition that the Saviour says with 
regard to His coming, hinting that perhaps out of so many 
churches no man of faith would be found, Howbeit when 
the Son of man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth 4 ? 
And verily if we judge the situation by the truth and not 
by numbers, if we judge it by intention and not by the 
sight of the assembled crowds, we shall see that now we 
are not men of faith. 

But once there were men of faith, when noble martyr¬ 
dom was common, 5 when after accompanying the 
martyrs we used to come from the cemeteries to assemble 
at our places of meeting, and the whole church attended 
in no downcast mood, and the catechumens were ins¬ 
tructed about the martyrs’ testimony, and about the 
deaths of those who confessed the truth even unto death, 
yet were not alarmed or rebellious against the living 
God. Then we know men did see marvellous and 
wonderful tokens. Then there were men of faith, few, 
but of real faith, who trod the strait and narrow way that 
leadeth unto life. But now, when we have become many 

1 Heb. vii. 14. = Matt. xxiv. 12-13. 

3 Matt. xxiv. 24. 4 Luc. xviii. S. 

3 These homilies were probably delivered after the close of the 

persecution of Maximin, C. 245 a.d. Westcott in D.C.B. 
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in number, since it is not possible for there to be many 
chosen, —for Jesus makes no mistake when He says, 
Many arc called but few chosen, 1 —out of the multitude 
of those that profess religion few indeed are they who 
attain to the lot of God's chosen and to the estate of 
bliss. 


LX 

The children of Judah could not wholly expel the Jebusites 
from Jerusalem. So do tares as well as wheat remain 
within the Church. (InJosuam. Horn. xxi. 1; Lomm. 
xi. 181-83 ; B. vii. 427-29. From the Latin.) 

The children of Judah wished to drive out or to 
destroy the Jebusites from Jerusalem and they were not 
able. Wherefore the Jebusites dwelt with the children 
of Judah in Jerusalem unto this day. 2 Starting with the 
letter, we should like to ask those who believe that these 
words can retain their meaning according to the letter, 
what is the sense of the phrase, Unto this day. This 
expression Scripture always employs to denote the 
duration of the world. Thus it says, Turn not aside 
from following the Lord unto this day, 3 that is, so long 
as the world lasts. Let the literalist then show me in 
what sense the Jebusite * so long as the world lasts ’ does 
dwell with the children of Judah in Jerusalem. Why, 
not even the children of Judah themselves dwell in 
Jerusalem. Neither consequently can it possibly be true 
that the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah in 
Jerusalem, since even they do not dwell there. 

1 Matt. xxii. 14. 2 Josh. xv. 63. 

3 1 Sam. xii. 20, but the phrase in question does not occur there. 
In xii. 2, it could not have the sense Origen gives it. For once 
his memory misled him. Cp. § li. 
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We however must take these things in a spiritual sense, 
connecting them with the parable in the Gospel which 
says of the tares, Allow both to grow, lest haply while ye 
seek to uproot the tares, vc uproot also the wheat with 
them. 1 As in the Gospel the tares are suffered to grow 
together with the wheat, in like fashion here also in 
Jerusalem, that is, in the church, there are some 
Jebusites, persons who live a debased and unsatisfactory 
life, who in faith, in deeds, in all their conversation, have 
gone astray. For it is impossible for the church to be 
entirely purified while it is on earth, so that no wicked 
person or sinner should be known to remain in it, but all 
within it should be holy and blessed, people in whom not 
so much as a spot of sin can be found. As it is said of 
the tares, Lest haply while ye root up the tares, ye root 
up also the wheat with them; so may it be said of these 
in whom there are things questionable or hidden sins. 
For we are not saying that persons who are clearly and 
unmistakeably guilty should not be driven out from the 
church. Hear then the Scripture state that the sons of 
Judah were not able to exterminate the Jebusites, but 
they dwelt with them in Jerusalem unto this day. I 
beseech you who are faithful to guard your life and con¬ 
versation, that ye may in no matter either yourselves 
suffer offence or cause offence to others. Take the 
greatest pains, the greatest caution, that no unclean 
person enter this holy assembly of yours, that no Jebusite 
dwell therein with you. You see then how the Scripture 
says that the children of Judah were not able to drive 
out the Jebusites from Jerusalem. Now Jebusite means 
* Treading under foot \ 3 Since then we cannot expel 

1 Matt. xiii. 29-30. 

“It denotes a place trodden down, e.g. the threshing floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite. 
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those who tread us under foot, at least let us expel those 
whom we can, whose sins are evident. We cannot expel 
any one from the church when there is no evident sin, 
Lest haply uprooting the tares we uproot also the wheat 
with them. 


LX1 

IViiat is a heretic f A heretic is otic who holds erroneous 
opinions about the Father , about the Soti, about the Spirit , 
about human nature , about the resurrection , or about the 
freedom of the will. (In Episl. ad Titum. Lomna. v. 
284-90. From the Latin.) 

To the best of our ability, so far as we can be clear 
upon the point, let us explain what is meant by a 
heretic. 1 Every one who acknowledges that he believes 
in Christ, and yet declares that there is one God of the 
Law and of the Prophets and another God of the 
Gospels, and declares that the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is not the God who is announced by the Law and 
the Prophets, but some other, whom no one knows and 
no one has heard of—men of this type we describe as 
heretics, however various, however different, however 
mythical, be the fictions on which they build their 
theories. Such are the followers of Marcion, of Valen¬ 
tinus, of Basilides, also those who call themselves 
Tethiani. Apelles too, though he does not wholly deny 
that the Law and the Prophets are of God, bears still the 

1 The reader who wishes for fuller information on the various 
forms of heresy mentioned in this section may consult the articles 
in D.C.B. ; the chapters on Gnosticism in Gwatkin’s Early Church 
History and in Bigs’s Origins of Christianity ; also the valuable 
work of De Faye, Gnostiques ct Gnosticisme . The present passage 
comes from the Apologia of Pamphilus and therefore may be 
trusted to give us Origen’s views without modification. 
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mark of a heretic, inasmuch as he asserts that this Lord 
who produced the world fabricated it for the glory of 
another ingenerate and good God. This ingcncratc God, 
in the fulness of the ages, sent Jesus Christ to set the 
world in order, being requested by the God who had 
made the world that He would send His own son for the 
improvement of His own world. 

Now if it were only the man whose opinions about God 
the Father are at variance with the requirements of the 
rule of religion who must be accounted a heretic, the 
foregoing account would clearly be sufficient. But our 
conviction must be identically the same with regard to 
him who has any erroneous views about our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whether he follow those who say He was bom of 
Joseph and Mary, as do the Ebionites and the Valen- 
tinians ; or whether he follow those who deny that He 
is the Firstborn, the God of all creation, the Word, the 
Wisdom which is the beginning of the ways of God, 
established before aught else was made, brought forth 
before all the hills. 1 Such say that He was only a 
man. 2 Or a heretic may follow those who allow indeed 
that He was God, but not that He took upon Him human 
nature, a soul, that is, and a body of earth. These, on 
the pretext of giving greater glory to Jesus the Lord, 
declare that all His actions were in appearance rather 
than in reality. 3 They do not acknowledge that He was 
born of a virgin, but say that He appeared in Judaea as 
a man of thirty years. 4 Others believe indeed that He 
was born of a virgin, but maintain that the virgin rather 
imagined that she had given Him birth, though she had 

1 Prow viii. 22-6. 

8 Cp. the references to the Philanthropists in H.E. v. 2S. 

3 The Docetae. 

4 So Marcion held. Tert., C. Marcioncm iv. 7. 
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not in reality done so. The mystery of the attributed 
birth was, as they declare, hidden even from the virgin. 
Such people must be kept right away from the church. 
Sufferers from the malady of Abstraction 1 they set up 
doctrines by which they entice many disciples to their 
sect. Those too who say the Lord Jesus was a man 
foreknown and Predetermined, who before His coming 
in the flesh had no personal and independent existence, 
but when born as a man had only the Godhead of the 
Father within him—they also may not without risk be 
associated with the church’s membership. To the same 
class belong those who, with more superstition than 
religion, not wishing to appear to say there are two 
Gods, nor yet to deny the divinity of the Saviour, 
maintain that the Father and the Son have one and the 
same personal being. That is to say, there is one 
underlying person or hypostasis, though it is given two 
names for different purposes; one personality, i/ 7 rd<rra<rt?, 
under the two titles. These are called in Latin, Patri- 
passians. 2 

Any too who say that there is one Holy Spirit who was 
in the Prophets, another who was in the Apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, are guilty of exactly the same impious 
offence as they who, to the best of their power, sever and 
divide the nature of the Godhead by asserting that there 
is one God of the Law and another of the Gospels. 

1 The Latin text has Philarchia: tnorbo languenles, with a variant 
Philargyt'ia'. Philarchia probably denotes the common Gnostic 
tendency to refer all to abstract agencies, aeons aDd the like, while 
facts and concrete realities are discounted or ignored. For Greek 
philosphy from Plato onwards matter was the enemy of spirit 
Christianity made it the organ and medium of spirit. There could 
be a body of Christ in several senses. 

= Sabellius so taught, and the doctrine was often known as 
Sabellianisru. As far back as Justin {Apol. i. 63) there were 
teachers who said the Son was the Father. The view was an 
extreme form of Monarchianism. 
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Those also who maintain that human souls are not all 
of one and the same nature or substance, but that the 
natures of souls arc different, must be classed among 
those heresies which utter wickedness against the Most 
High 1 and accuse Him of injustice and wrong. There 
are as well some who endeavour to deprive the soul of 
its power of free choice. 2 They must be regarded as 
bringing by their disastrous doctrine a plague upon our 
common human life, upon virtue, upon restraint. They 
tell us it rests not with the will of man to do or to say or 
to think anything that is good. As a result the mind of 
man will be brought to despise or neglect the judgment 
of God. Also, as a part of the church’s rule, there must 
be right faith in regard to the punishment of sinners, and 
in regard to those who will receive by the just decree of 
God the rewards of their good conversation and life in 
His kingdom. 3 

Whoever attempts to alter or overthrow any item that 
we have above described, sins like a man astray and is 
self-condemned, according to the Apostle’s opinion. We 
too must obey his command and so estimate such a man. 
The true churchman, in addition to the other features 
already mentioned, is marked by his faith in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. On this point the holy lApostle Paul 
states that whoever denies the resurrection of the dead 
must deny consistently the resurrection of Christ. Also 
in the church’s rule account must be taken of the devil 
and all his army, of the way they stir hostility and 
opposition against all men and especially against 

1 Ps. Ixxiii. 8. LXX. 

= Gnosticism was generally opposed to human freedom. Com¬ 
pare e.g. its theory of three distinct classes or 1 natures Origen 
is emphatic in his assertion of moral freedom. Cp. Dc Princip . III. 
j ; the earlier portion of the Dc Oratione, and Denis, 249 sgg . 

On punishment in Origen see Bigg, Plaionists, 227 sgg . 
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believers in our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 They have not the 
power through such hostility and opposition to lay upon 
us any compulsion tosin, still they can influence and delude 
to their ruin those who do not with all diligence fortify 
their hearts beforehand. And among the principles 
of the church we must maintain that no man is given 
over to destruction by God, but each of those who perish 
perishes by his own indifference and guilt; having 
freedom of choice he had the power and the duty to 
choose what is good. Even of the devil himself we must 
hold this view. He is recorded to have offered resistance 
in the face of the Lord Almighty and to have abandoned 
his proper position, wherein he had been without stain. 
Certainly he could have remained to the end in the 
position in which he had been from the beginning, if he 
had so desired. I think to the best of our power we have 
given a description and account of the nature and 
character of the heretic; also of the substance and 
details of his teaching and views, erroneous as we regard 
them ; also of the purity of the church’s rule. 

LXII 

Have the heretics faith ? Their faith is a false faith, just as 
there is a false restraint and a false wisdom . (Comm, 
in Ep . ad Rom x. 5; Lomm. vii. 384-86. From 
the Latin.) 

But some one may ask, Are even the heretics to be 
thought to act from faith, because they act according to 
their convictions ? Or, since the faith they hold is evil, 

1 But some freedom of speculation was allowed here. Cp. De 
Princip. Pricfatio, 6. ' De diabolo Quoque et angclis ejtts contra - 
riisque virtutibus ecclesiastica praedicatio docuit quoniam sint 
quidem haec, quae autem sint vet quomodo sint, non satis dare 
expo suit. 
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must we say that every act they do is sin, because it is 
not done from faith? For my part, I think their 
confidence 1 has the name of faith rather than its reality. 
Just as false prophets are sometimes by a misleading 
title called prophets, or false knowledge is called know¬ 
ledge, or false wisdom is improperly termed wisdom, so 
too the confidence of the heretics is called by the 
misleading name of faith. Hence we must consider 
whether perhaps any good deed which seems to be 
accomplished among them may not be turned into sin, as 
not being done from faith. So was it said of a certain 
man, Let his prayer be turned into sin. 2 Sometimes too 
we find a restraint that is not of faith. It is the restraint 
of those who give heed to seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; seared in their 
own conscience as with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry 
and commanding to abstain from meats, which God 
created. 3 Thus also there is a false faith, that of those 
who have made shipwreck concerning the faith. 4 

There is also a false wisdom, that of this world, and 
of the rulers of this world, which shall come to naught. 5 
So do the pirates act. It is their practice to light a 
beacon in the darkness of the night at sea, in the shallow 
places or where there are hidden rocks, so as to lure 
mariners, in their hope of finding refuge in port, to 
shipwreck and destruction. Even so this beacon light 
of false wisdom or false faith is lit by the princes of this 
world, or by the spirits of this lower air, not to provide 

1 The Latin word used is credit l it as. In De Priticip. IV. i. 2 
this stands as the equivalent of the Greek TeiOto, which was 
possibly Origen’s word in this passage. 

* P.s. cix. 7. 

3 I Tim. iv. 1-3. 

4 1 Tim. i. 19. 

s I Cor. ii. 6. 
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an escape, but to bring ruin upon men who voyage over 
the waves of this world and the sea of life. It was of 
these pirates, I suspect, that Job used to say, The arrows 
of his pirates have come over me. 1 No doubt for this 
reason the Apostle Paul also says that Satan himself 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. 2 3 Voyaging 
then over the waters of our life we must not trust to 
every beacon, not, that is, to every wisdom. As the 
Apostle counsels, we must prove the spirits that be of 
God.^ We must therefore pray without ceasing for the 
help of God, and hope that He will deliver us out of the 
snare of the hunter, so that we too may say, Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers ; the 
snare is broken and we are escaped. Our help is in the 
Name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 4 


1 Job vi. 4. The arrows of the Almighty are within me. There 
is nothing in LXX. to justify Origen’s version. 

2 2 Cor. xi. 14. 

3 1 John iv. 1. 

■* Ps. exxiv. 7-8. 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS TASK 

LXIII 

The Christian Scribe gathers things old and new into his 
store.—(Comm, in Matt. x. 15 ; Loram. iii. 39-42. 
From the Greek.) 

Since, Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a house¬ 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old, 1 it is evident, by what is termed a con¬ 
version of the proposition, that every one who does not 
bring forth from his treasure things new and old, is not 
a scribe who hath been made a disciple unto the kingdom 
of heaven. Therefore should we endeavour by every 
means to gather together in our heart, through giving heed 
to reading, to exhortation, to teaching, 2 and by meditation 
day and night in the law of the Lord, 3 not only the new 
oracles of the Gospels and of the Apostles and their revela¬ 
tion, but also the old oracles of the Law that had a shadow 
of the good things to come, 4 and of the Prophets who 
prophesied in agreement with the Law. Such a store 
shall we collect if we both read and know and, remember¬ 
ing what we read, make seasonable comparison of spiritual 
things with spiritual things, 5 not comparing what 
is not comparable but things fit for comparison, which 


Matt. xiii. 52. 
Ps. i. 2. 

1 Cor. ». ]3 ; 


2 1 Tim. iv. 13. 
♦ Heb. x- 1. 

cp. §§ xxxvi, xxxvii, and p. xix supra. 
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have a certain similarity both of language used in the 
same sense, and of ideas, and of doctrine, so that at 
the mouth of two or three or more witnesses from 
Scripture we may establish and confirm every word of 
God. 1 By these means we must confute those who, to 
the best of their ability, make division in the Godhead 
and sever the new from the old. Very far are they from 
resembling the householder who brings forth from his 
treasure things new and old. 

Now since he who is made like another is distinct from 
him to whom he is made like, the scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven will be the man 
who is made like, while the householder, who brings 
forth from his treasure things new and old, will be 
another person and distinct from him. And he who is 
being made like to him desires as imitating him to do 
the same thing. Surely then the man that is a house¬ 
holder is Jesus Himself, who brings forth from His 
treasure at the season of instruction things new, that is 
things of the spirit, which are ever renewed by Him in 
the inward man 2 of the righteous, who themselves are 
ever renewed day by day ; and things old, graven in the 
letter on stone and on the stony hearts of the old man 
that by comparison of the letter and by presentation of 
the spirit He may enrich the scribe who has been made 
a disciple to the kingdom of heaven and make him like 
unto Himself. At last the disciple 3 will become as his 
master, imitating first the imitator of Christ and after 
him Christ Himself, according to the saying of Paul, Be 
imitators of me as I also am of Christ. 4 Also in a more 

1 Deut. xvii. 6 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 2 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

3 That is the pupil of the scribe. There are three grades : 
Christ, the teacher, the teacher’s pupils. 

* 1 Cor. si.l. 
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simple sense Jesus the householder is able to brine forth 
from Ilis treasure new things, that is the Gospel teaching, 
and old things, the comparison of sayings taken from the 
Law and the Prophets, of which examples may be found 
in the Gospels. In regard to these things, old and new, 
we must hear also the spiritual law which says in 
Leviticus, And ye shall eat the old store long kept and 
ye shall briug forth the old from before the new. And 
I will set my tabernacle among you. 1 For we eat with 
blessing the old things, the words of Prophecy, and store 
long kept, the sayings of the Law. And when the new 
things of the Gospel come, living according to the 
Gospel, we bring forth the old things of the letter in the 
character of tilings that are new, 2 and God sets His 
tabernacle amongst us, fulfilling the promise He made, 

I will dwell and walk among them. 

LX IV 

There is a wrong spirit and there is a right spirit in which 
we may ask Questions about the ways ol God. ( Comm . 
in Ep. ad Rom. vii. 17 ; Lomm. vii. 171-73. From 
the Latin.) 

O man, who art thou that repliest against God ? Shall 
the thing formed say to Him that formed it, why didst 
thou make me thus ? Hath not the potter a right over 
the clay from the same lump to make one part a vessel 
unto honour and another unto dishonour ? 3 Also we 
read in the Gospels that they who impudently and with¬ 
out faith asked of the Lord by what authority He did 

1 Lev, xsvi. 10-11, 

s That is, give a spiritual or Christian interpretation to the Old 
Testament. 

3 Rom. ix. 20-21. 
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His works, and who gave Him that authority, 1 were not 
even considered to deserve an answer. So in the present 
passage we see that the Apostle was roused against 
impudent enquiries and that he put to confusion by his 
answer the effrontery of the questioner. For he says, O 
man, who art thou that repliest against God ? 2 For man 
is in God’s hands what the clay is in the potter’s. It is 
like the case of the wicked servant; if his master happen 
to decide that some piece of work ought for sufficient 
reasons and some good purpose to be done, he shirks 
fulfilling his master's orders and begins to argue and 
question with his master; Why do you order this to be 
done ? Who will be the better ? Who needs it ? To 
such an impudent servant what reply will be so suitable 
as to say, Who art thou to make answ r er to thy master ? 
This is my pleasure. This is the master’s will. 

Yet I do not think, if a faithful and wise servant were 
to ask questions because he wished to understand and to 
admire the wisdom of his master, that to such an one the 
words, Who art thou ? would be said. For instance, 
when Daniel the prophet wished to know the will of God, 
for which he was called a ‘ man of desirablenesses,’ 3 it 
was not said to him, Who art thou ? but an angel was 
sent to explain to him all the providences and judgments 
of God. We therefore, if we wish to know anything 
about the secret and hidden things of God, if we are men 
of desirablenesses and not men of contentions, must 
search with faith and with humility for those judgments 
of God which are deeply hidden in the divine writings. 
That is why the Lord used to say, Search the Scriptures. 4 

1 Matt. xxi. 23. 2 Rom. ix. 20. 

3 Dan. ix. 23. So Driver renders the Hebrew. Theodotion's 

version has avr^p eirLOvjutwv » LXX iXeijvds* 

4 John v. 39, R. V. Marg. 
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He knew such sccrccts were not discovered by those 
who, with their minds full of other affairs, are hearers or 
readers for the casual moment, but only by those who 
with a direct and single heart, with the yoke of toil, with 
long hours of waking, search deeply into the divine 
Scriptures—of whom I well know that I aui not one. 
Whoever does seek in that way, he shall find. 

LXV 

Quiet requisite tor literary u ork. The interruption of his 
commentaries on the Gospel according to John. {Conun. 
in Joann, vi. 1-2 ; Lomm. i. 173-76; Br. i. 108-10; 
B. iv. 106-8. From the Greek.) 

Every house that is to have all possible stability in its 
construction is built in still and quiet weather, so that 
nothing may prevent it receiving the rigidity necessary 
to give it strength and fitness to withstand the impetus 
of a flood 1 or the onrush of a river and all those accom¬ 
paniments of a tempest, which are wont to show up 
rotten buildings and to make plain what structures are 
built with due and proper skill. More especially such a 
structure of thought as may contain the principles of 
truth, a sermon for example or a book, is best built at a 
time when, God giving good aid in its construction to 
him who purposes so excellent a work, the soul rests 
calm in the enjoyment of the peace which passeth all 
understanding, 2 free from all disturbance, like the sea 
without a wave. 

It was in clear recognition of this that the servants 
of the prophetic spirit and the ministers of the Gospel 
message seem to me to have regarded themselves as 


1 Luke vi. 4S. 


Phil. iv. 7. 
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deserving to receive the peace that is in secret from Him 
who ever gives it to those deserve it, who said, Peace I 
leave with you ; My peace I give unto you ; not as the 
world giveth peace do I give peace. 1 Consider whether 
there be not a hint of this in the history of David and 
Solomon in regard to the temple. For David, waging 
the wars of the Lord and withstanding many enemies, 
his own and Israel’s, when he desired to build a temple 
for God, is prevented by God, who said to him through 
Nathan, Thou shalt not build me an house, for thou art a 
man of blood. 2 But Solomon, who saw God in a dream 
and received wisdom in a dream—for the reality was to 
be kept for Him who said, Behold, a greater than Solomon 
is here 3 —living in a peace so deep that every man had 
rest under his vine and under his fig tree, 4 and taking 
himself his name from the peace of his times, for Solo¬ 
mon means, The man of peace, 5 through peace had 
freedom to build the famous temple for God. Also in 
the time of Ezra, when truth had victory over wine and 
the hostile king and women, the temple was rebuilt for 
God. 0 

These remarks we have made to you, revered Ambro¬ 
ses, by way of explanation, for when we purposed, in 
accordance with your respected advice, to build in 
literary form the Gospel tower, we sat down and counted 
the cost, 7 whether we had the means of completion, lest 
we should be ridiculed and blamed by the spectators as 
men who laid a foundation but had not power to carry 
through their work. On adding up the cost we did not 
find that the resources for completing the building were 


1 John xiv. 27. 2 1 Chron. xxii. 8 ; 1 Kings v. 3. 

3 Matt. xii. 42. 4 Micah iv. 4. 

3 1 Chron. xxii. 9. 6 1 Esdras iii, iv. 7 Luke xiv. 28. 

II 
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available, but we have hail confidence in God, who 
maketh rich in all utterance and in all knowledge, 1 that 
He would enrich us who were endeavouring to keep the 
laws of the spirit. We hoped that, progressing in our 
building through the supplies He affords, we should 
advance our work even to the parapet of the structure, 
which prevents the man who has gone up to the roof of 
the word 2 or subject from falling. It is only from 
structures that lack a parapet that such falls occur, by 
reason of the incompleteness of the buildings, which 
are responsible for loss of life and accidents to the 
indwellers. 

So far as the end of the fifth volume, in spite of the 
adverse influences of the bad weather in Alexandria, 3 we 
dictated what it was given to us to say, Jesus rebuking 
the winds and waves of the sea. 4 Even with the sixth 
volume we had made some progress when we were 
removed from Egypt. God who led out his people from 
that country gave us deliverance. Thereupon, as our 
enemy by his recent edict, an edict veritably adverse to 
the Gospel, made a most bitter attack upon us, and raised 
against us all the winds of wickedness in Egypt, reason 
bade me halt and face the storm and so preserve my 
independence, lest unhappy reflections should prevail to 
introduce disturbed weather even into my soul, rather 
than at the wrong time, before my mind had gained 


1 1 Cor. i. S. 

2 He is thinking of the higher or spiritual interpretation of 
Scripture. Rashly employed it had dangers. 

3 This bad weather was due to the hostility of Demetrius, bishop 
of Alexandria. Origen had been ordained presbyter by other 
bishops, Theoctistus and Alexander, in Palestine. This was one, 
though probably not the only, cause of Demetrius’ opposition. 
Supra , p. xv. 

4 Matt, viii. 26. 
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calm, advance with the remainder of my book. The 
absence too of my usual amanuenses 1 hindered the con¬ 
tinuation of our dictations. But now that the many fiery 
darts 2 3 aimed at us are quenched by God and rendered 
blunt’ and our soul, grown accustomed to changed cir¬ 
cumstances, is endeavouring with the aid of the heavenly 
word to bear more lightly the attacks made upon it, we 
desire to continue our dictation without more delay, 
possessed as it were of a measure of calm. We pray 
that God may be with us, whispering His instruction in 
the recesses of our soul, so that the structure of our 
exposition of the Gospel according to John may attain 
completion. May God hearken to my prayer, so that I 
may be able to proceed with the body of the entire 
treatise without the interruption of any further circum¬ 
stances calculated to occasion a break of any kind in the 
course of my writing. 

Be assured that it is with the greatest eagerness that I 
make this second commencement of the sixth volume, 
in consequence of the non-arrival, for some reason, of the 
portion I had already dictated in Alexandria. I thought 
it better, to avoid letting more time slip by without 
making further progress in this work, at once to 
commence on what is left, and not, through waiting for 
the previously dictated portion, recovery of which is 
quite uncertain, to lose the considerable profit of the 
intervening days. Let this introduction be sufficient. 
And now let us proceed with the text. 


1 raxvypdfboi, as in H.E. vi. 23. They were more than seven 
in number. The cost was borne by Ambrosius. 

- Eph. vi. 16. 

3 Demetrius excommunicated him, but his old friends stood 
firm, and the sentence did not have much immediate result. 
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LX VI 

Our Lord cast out of the temple those who sold, not those who 
bought. In spiritual things we should be buyers , not 
sellers. The Christian teacher must not sell for money 
the doves of spiritual truth.—{In Lueam xxxviii ; 
Lomin. v. 231-32. From the Latin.) 

At ter this come the words, He entered into the 
temple. 1 After entering: He cast out those that sold 
doves. He did not cast out those who bought, for 
those who buy also own what they have bought. Jesus 
cast out of the temple of His Father those who sell and 
relinquish what they possess, after the example of that 
prodigal son who received from his father his portion and 
squandered everything in drunkenness. So whoever sells 
is cast out, especially if it was doves he sold. Why was 
there no mention of other birds, only of doves ? This 
creature is simple and beautiful. Even in ourselves I 
fear faults of this kind may be discovered. For if I sell 
for money what is revealed to me by the Holy Spirit, 
and committed to me that I may impart it to the multi¬ 
tude, and if I do not teach without payment, 2 what ami 
doing but selling doves, that is, the Holy Spirit ? But 
when I sell the Spirit, I am cast out of the temple of God. 

1 Luke xix. 45. 

8 The Rabbis taught without payment from their pupils, though 
they might accept other services. See Geikie, Life and Words of 
Christ , i. 77 sqq. Hnusrath N T. Zeitgcschichle, i. 100. Cynic and 
Stoic philosophers discouraged fees and even endowments. See 
Capes. University Life in Ancient Athens. 39. At the date of the 
Didache the Christian teacher was regarded as worthy of his hire, 
but was warned not to be covetous, xiii, xv. Origen was possibly 
still helped by Ambrosius aud being now a presbyter may have 
taken his share of the Church’s ordinary funds. There was £ 
monthly distribution. See Hingham, Antiquities , Bk. V, eh. iv. 
For the position of the Christian teacher, see Harnack, Mission 
i. 354 sqq. E.T. When Augustine taught rhetoric at Rome, pupils 
cheated him of his fees, Conf. v. 12. 
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Therefore let us ask God that we may all buy and not 
sell. If we do not sell, we know and understand our 
salvation. Otherwise enemies will surround our city. If 
once the armies of our enemies surround us, we shall not 
deserve the tears of God. Let us rise then early and 
implore the Lord that at least we may be allowed to eat 
the crumbs w’hich fall from His table. 1 

Scripture marvels at the queen cf Sheba coming 
from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon. 2 When she saw his fare, and his ornaments, 
and the service of his house, speech failed her and she 
was full of wonder. If we do not gladly welcome the 
wonderful wealth of the Lord, the rich ornaments of the 
Word, the plentiful supply of His teaching, if we do not 
eat the bread of life, if we do not feed on the flesh of 
Christ and drink His blood, if we despise the banquet of 
our Saviour—then must we be aware that God has both 
goodness and severity. Of these we should pray the 
rather for His goodness in Christ Jesus our Lord. To 
Whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

LX VII 

Prophets arc like physicians and are treated with similar 
ingratitude. Jeremiah was not helped by His hearers , 
as a teacher may be. A T or, to take a variant reading, 
was He their creditor, as a true teacher should be. He 
especially of all the prophets was born a man of strife arid 
contention . The account of him should often be interpreted 
as referring to Jesus Christ.—{In Jerem. Horn. xiv. 1-5 ; 
Loram. xv. 256-62; B. iii. 106-11. From the Greek.) 

On the passage, Woe is me, my mother, down to. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord, If thou return, then will I 


1 Matt. xv. 27 


= 1 Kings x. 1 sqq. 
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bring thee again. 1 Physicians of the body spend their 
time with the sick and constantly devote themselves to 
the cure of their patients. According to the purpose of 
their profession they view the parts affected and handle 
repulsive cases. In the sufferings of oilier people they 
reap their own troubles, and their life is constantly at 
the mercy of circumstances. They never live with 
healthy persons but are continually with the disabled, 
with those who have spreading sores, with people full of 
discharges, fevers, various diseases. And if a man 
decides to follow the physician’s calling, he will not 
grumble, nor neglect the purpose of the profession he 
has undertaken, when he finds himself in the situation 
we have described. 

This introduction I have made, because in a sense the 
prophets are physicians of souls and ever spend their 
time among those who require treatment. For, They 
that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick. 2 What physicians undergo for the sake of 
patients who have no restraint, prophets and teachers 
also suffer at the hands of those who decline to be cured. 
They are disliked because their directions conflict with 
the preferences of their patients’ desires, because they 
forbid delicacies and indulgences to people who even in 
illness crave to have what is unsuitable for their state of 
illness. So patients who are without self-control avoid 
physicians, frequently even abusing and vilifying them, 
treating them exactly as one enemy would treat another. 
These people forget that physicians come to them as 
friends ; they look to the troublesome character of their 
regimen, to the pain caused by the incision of the 
surgeon’s knife, not to the result that follows such pain. 


Jer. xv, 10-19, 


Luc. v. 31. 
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They detest them simply as the authors of suffering, 
not as of suffering which brings the patient to good 
health. 

Now the ancient people was fallen sick. Various 
diseases existed in the people that was called the people 
of God. And God sent them prophets as physicians. 
Jeremiah was one of these physicians. He reproved 
sinners, endeavouring to convert those who did evil. 
When they should have listened to his words, they 
accused the prophet and accused him before judges like 
unto themselves. The prophet was continually on his 
trial before men who, as regards his prophecy, were 
under treatment, but through their own disobedience 
remained uncured. At this he says in one place, And I 
said, I will not speak, nor will I name the name of the 
Lord. And it was as a burning fire, raging in my bones. 
I am altogether faint and unable to endure. 1 In another 
place, perceiving himself continually put on trial, vilified, 
accused, the victim of false witness, he says, Woe is 
me, my mother, how hast thou borne me a man—so 
run his words—who endures not causes contest, whe 
endures not causes strife, with all the earth. 2 And 
since the sick did not listen to his wise professional 
advice, I have availed nothing, he says. He offered to 
lend them spiritual money, but they would not listen to 
his words, that they might be gainers by what they 
heard. Neither, says he. was any man indebted to me, 
nor was I myself in debt. 

This I have said by way of anticipation, before ex¬ 
plaining the words, I was not in debt, neither was any 
man indebted to me. 3 The text has two readings. In 

1 Jer. xx. 9. * Ibid., xv. 10. 

3 Ibid. 
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most copies it runs, I was of no help, 1 nor did any man 
help me. But in tlie most correct, which agree with the 
Hebrew text, it stands, I was not in debt, 2 neither was 
any man indebted to me. We must then both explain 
the text that is current and usually commented on in the 
churches, and also not leave unexplained the text based 
upon the Hebrew. The prophet then preached the word ; 
no one attended to what he said. It is like a physician 
squandering his drugs upon patients who are without 
self-control and just satisfy their desires. It is as if he 
too should say, I was of no help, neither did any man 
help me. A reciprocity perhaps there is through the 
good will of the man who receives help towards his 
helper, so that the speaker too is in a position to receive 
advantage, for blessed is he that speaks to the ears of 
those that hear. In this way would a teacher receive 
his help from hearers who made advance and improve¬ 
ment. He would be helped by having fruit in them. 
Failing to receive this from the Jews, Jeremiah says, 
No man helped me. For if the speaker should have fruit 
in his hearers, but he who hears misunderstands and is 
beyond reach of what is said, the words, Nor did any 
man help me, would apply. For the speaker has not 
received that help which he would have received through 
the hearer being himself helped and becoming a source 
of advance and blessedness to the man who gave him 
help. Besides, every teacher by his very teaching is 
helped in his teaching and his studies through the 
intelligence of his pupil. Lecturers become more com¬ 
petent in the very instruction they impart, when their 
hearers are intelligent and do not accept their words 


5 ojoeAijcra. 
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tight off, but criticise them and ask questions and 
examine the meaning of the language used. I was of 
no help, neither did any man help me. 

I3ut a further interpretation also is necessary, because 
the most accurate copies read thus; I was not in debt, 
neither was any man indebted to me. Let us then 
interpret the passage in this form. He who pays to all 
their dues, fear to whom fear is due, tribute to whom 
tribute, custom to whom custom, honour to whom 
honour, 1 and who renders to all their rights, so that he 
does not owe their rights to any, honouring, let us say, 
his parents as parents, brothers as brothers, sons as sons, 
bishops as bishops, presbyters as presbyters, deacons as 
deacons, believers as believers, catechumens as catechu¬ 
mens, if he pays all claims, is not in debt. But if he 
was under obligation to meet a claim and has not met it, 
he cannot saj T , I was not in debt. For he owed but he 
did not pay. But how then am I to interpret, Neither 
was any man indebted to me ? I indeed was ready to 
lend and willing to give spiritual wealth, but they turned 
away from my words, and did not show themselves 
receptive so as to be in my debt. Consequently, not 
a man was indebted to me. For who received what I 
said, so as through receiving it to become a debtor for 
what he heard and liable as a debtor to the claim 
for interest on my words ? In this sense it is better 
for the hearer to 'receive rational money from the 
speaker and to be in debt, rather than by not re¬ 
ceiving and not gaining to avoid indebtedness. For the 
phrase, No man was indebted to me, stands as a 
reproach. 

The words follow, Woe is me, my mother, how hast 
1 Rom. xiii. 7. 
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Ihou borne me a man of strife ami of contention to the 
whole earth. I do not think they can be so appropriately 
used of the other prophets as of Jeremiah. For most of 
the prophets, after time had gone by, after wickedness, 
after their sins, repented and began to prophesy. 
Whereas Jeremiah was a prophet from childhood. One 
might give an instance from the Scriptures. Isaiah did 
not hear the words, Before I formed thee in the belly, 
I knew thee, and before thou earnest forth out of the 
womb, I sanctified thee. I have appointed thee a pro¬ 
phet unto the nations. Nor did he say, I cannot speak, 
for I am a child. 1 But when he beheld the vision 
recorded in his prophecy, he beheld it and said, Woe is 
me, for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, 
and 1 have seen with my eyes the King, the Lord of 
Hosts. And there was sent unto me, he says, one of 
the Seraphim, and he touched my lips and said, Lo, I 
have taken away thy iniquities and this shall cleanse thy 
sins. 2 Thus after the sins he had previously committed, 
later on, Isaiah became worthy of the Holy Spirit and 
was a prophet. The same you would find also in the 
case of any other. But not so Jeremiah. He from his 
cradle was endowed with the prophetic spirit; he was a 
prophet from childhood. Hence he says, to take first 
the common interpretation, Woe is me, my mother, how 
hast thou borne me a man of strife and of contention to 
the whole earth. 

But one of the teachers before my time made a com¬ 
ment on the passage and said that the prophet used 
these words not to the mother of his body but to the 


1 Jer. i. 5-6. 

2 Isa. vi. 5-7. 
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mother who bears prophets. But who is it bears 
prophets but the Wisdom of God ? So what he said 
was, Woe is me, my mother, how hast thou borne 
me, O Wisdom. There is a reference also in the 
Gospel to the children of Wisdom; 1 And Wisdom 
sendeth forth her children. The words are then, Woe 
is me, my mother Wisdom, how hast thou borne me a 
man of strife. Who am I that I should have been 
born for this, to be a man of strife, a man of contest, 
through my rebukes, through my attacks, .through my 
teaching, unto all who are on the earth ? If it is 
Jeremiah that says, How hast thou borne me a man 
of strife and of contention to the whole earth, I cannot 
interpret the words, To the whole earth. Jeremiah had 
no contest with the whole earth. Or are we to force 
ourselves to say that, The whole earth stands for, The 
whole of Judaea ? For his prophecy, at the time he was 
a prophet, did not extend to the whole earth. But 
possibly, just as in a hundred other places we have 
shown that Jeremiah stands for our Lord Jesus Christ, 
so too shall we say of this passage. Originally I put a 
mark against the words, See, I have set thee over the 
nations and kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, 
to destroy and to build and to plant. Jeremiah did not 
do this. But Jesus 'Christ plucked up the kingdoms of 
the land of sin, and broke down the edifices of wicked¬ 
ness, and in place of these kingdoms made righteousness 
and truth to have kingly power in our souls. Just as 
then it was more appropriate to refer the earlier 
passage to Christ than to Jeremiah, so I think must 
we deal with many other passages and with these 
words. 


1 Matt. xi. 19 ; Luc. vii. 35. 
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LXVIII 

Between the disci files ami the multitudes we must recognize 
a distinction. 1 — {Comm, in Matt. xi. 4 ; Loinm. iii. 
74-6. From the Greeks 

And straightway He constrained the disciples to enter 
into the boat and to go before Him unto the other side, 
till He should send the multitudes away.* We should 
observe how often in the same passage the term ‘ multi¬ 
tudes ’ is used and another term, ‘disciples’. By such 
observation and by the collection of relevant passages 
we shall learn that it was the purpose of the evangelists 
to display by means of the Gospel narrative the distinc¬ 
tions among those who come to Jesus. Some of them 
are the multitudes and are not called disciples : others 
are the disciples and superior to the multitudes. For 
the moment it will be sufficient for us to quote a few 
passages, so that a reader may be induced by these to 
make similar observation throughout the Gospels. 
Thus it is written, when the multitudes were below, but 
the disciples were able to come unto Jesus who had 
gone up to the mountain where the multitudes could not 
come, that, Seeing the multitudes, He went up into the 
mountain : and when He had sat down, His disciples 
came unto Him : and He opened His mouth and taught 
them saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit, and so on. 3 
Again, in another place, when the multitudes needed 
healing, it is said. Great multitudes followed him and 

1 This a characteristic passage. Origen has abundant place and 
recognition for simple uninstructed believers, but his sympathies 
are always in reality with the educated, the intelligent, the 
mentally alert. He belongs to the disciples, not to the multitude. 
The same was true of Clement. Cp. the interesting chapter on 
Les Simpliciores in De Faye’s Clement d’Alexand?ie, pp. 137 soo. 

* Matt. xiv. 22. 3 ibid., v. 1-3. 
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lie healed them. 1 But we do not find any healing men¬ 
tioned in connection with the disciples, since if a man is 
already a disciple of Jesus, he is in sound health, and 
being well he has need of Jesus not as a physician but 
in his other offices. 2 

Again in another place, as He was speaking to the 
multitudes, His mother and His brethren stood without, 
seeking to speak with Him. This was told to Him and 
He answered the man, stretching forth His hand not to 
the multitudes but to the disciples, and said; Behold 
my mother and my brethren. 3 He bore testimony to His 
disciples that they did the will of His Father in heaven ; 
He is my brother and sister and mother. And again in 
another place it is written that, All the multitude stood 
upon the beach, and He spake to them many things in 
parables. 4 Then, after the parable of the Sower, there 
come to Him not the multitudes but the disciples, and 
said unto Him, not, Why dost thou speak to us in 
parables ? but Why speakestthou unto them in parables ? 
Then He answered and said not to the multitudes but ta 
the disciples ; Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, but to the others in parables. 5 

Thus among those who come to the name of Jesus, 
they who know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven 
would be called disciples, those to whom such knowledge 
was not given would be called multitudes, who would 
be accounted less than disciples. Observe carefully that 
it was to the disciples He said, Unto you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but in 


1 Matt. xii. IS. R.V. has only, Many followed him. This accords 
with the balance of MS. authority. Origen here, for his own. 
purposes, quotes the Western text. 

= Cp. § xviii. 5 Matt. xii * 46-9. 

♦ iSid , xiii. 2-3. 3 Ibid., 10-11. 
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regard to the multitudes, To them it is not Riven. 1 
And in another place He sends away the multitudes and 
enters into an house. He does not send away the 
disciples. And in the house there come to Him not the 
multitudes but the disciples, saying, Explain unto us the 
parable of the tares of the field. 2 Also, in another 
place, when, after hearing about John, Jesus withdrew 
in a ship into a desert place privately, the multitudes 
followed Him. Then He came forth and saw a great 
multitude and had compassion on them and healed their 
sick—the sick of the multitudes, not of the disciples. 
And when it was late there come to Him not the multi¬ 
tudes but the disciples as distinct from the multitudes, 
saving, Send the multitudes away, that they may go 
into the villages and buy themselves food. Also, when 
He took the five loaves and the two fishes and looking 
up into heaven blessed and brake the loaves, He gave 
them not to the multitudes but to the disciples, that they 
might give them to the multitudes, 3 who were incapable 
of receiving them from Him and even had difficulty in 
receiving the loaves Jesus blessed by the hands of the 
disciples. Even all these they did not eat, for the multi¬ 
tudes being satisfied left the remainder, enough to fill 
twelve baskets. 

LXIX 

Ezekiel's reproof of cushions and kerchiefs may be applied to 
Ihc seductive rhetoric which is so great a danger within 
the church. {In Ezcch. Horn. iii. 3; Lomm. xiv. 
43-6; B. viii. 350-52. From the Latin.) 

Woe, he saith, to those who sew cushions upon every 
elbow, or on one of them. 4 Those who find their interest 

1 Matt. xiii. 11. 

3 Ibid ., xiv. 13 sqq. 


2 Ibid.. 36. 

* Ezek. xiii. IS. 
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in the life of the body and do not, even in a dream, behold 
those delimits of the spirit, which the divine Word wishe s 
us to possess when it says, Delight thyself in the Lord 
and He shall give thee the desires of thine heart 1 —those 
who have no knowledge of the pleasure of the blessed, 
of which it is written, Thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of Thy pleasure, 2 being lovers of comfort, not 
lovers of God, desire ever to enjoy the delights of the 
body. Now the cushion sewed under the elbow 3 seems 
to me to be an emblem of the pleasure of the flesh. For 
since, at the time of reclining to enjoy the good things of 
the body, we make open use upon the elbows of certain 
embroidered and patchwork pads, perhaps the divine 
Word is by this figure and token laying blame on those 
masters who by their empty rhetoric and repeated pro¬ 
mises of bliss encourage the crowd of their hearers in 
licence, vice and pleasure. For the word of God and the 
man of God should utter what makes for his hearer’s 
salvation, what encourages him to self-control, to a life 
of sound conduct, to everything for which a man intent 
upon labour not upon lust should exert himself, that he 
may succeed in obtaining what God has promised. When 
therefore any one, well in sympathy with the morals 
of the crowd, in order to charm the people who 
have itching ears, makes the speeches they gladly 
welcome, speeches that are on the borders of licence, 
a master of this kind is sewing cushions upon every 
elbow. 

The next step for him who has this fault is to make 

1 Ps. xxxvii. 4. 

= Ibid , xxxvi. 8. . 

n Kzekiel seems to have spoken of fillets or amulets used by the 
prophetesses in the process of divination. The original sense is lost 
in Origen’s interpretation. 
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also kerchiefs for covering the head of whatever age. 
Let us also consider carefully of what the veil is an 
emblem. The man who has confidence and is truly a man 
wears no veil upon his head, but prays to God with head 
uncovered, prophesies with head uncovered, implicitly 
manifesting his spiritual disposition by the token of his 
bodily attire. Just as he has no veil over his head in the 
flesh, so has he no veil over the dominant principle in his 
heart. But whoever does the deeds of confusion and of 
sin, he, so to say, wears the woman's veil upon his head. 
Thus when a man teaches the things which soothe the 
ears of the crowd and arouses the applause rather of 
his hearers than their sighs, if, like a seductive enemy, 
he has soothed rather than cut out the wound, a man of 
this kind weaves kerchiefs for the head. And when the 
speaker's oration spends itself in exuberant rhetoric, 
when it comes at a bound to worldy licentiousness, he is 
weaving a veil over the head of every age, not alone of 
lads and young men, but even of the old. Just as the 
false Christ and the false prophet will work signs and 
wonders to deceive, if it be possible, even the elect, so 
also these men, who discharge their elaborated incite¬ 
ments, and are ever seeking for the things which charm 
their hearers rather than convert them from their faults, 
are making veils over the heads not of lads and young 
men only, but even, if it be possible, of old men and 
fathers. At last they deceive even those who through 
their soul’s effort have advanced in the years and seniority 
of the spirit. 

The prophet might have said, Upon the sons of thy 
people who prophesy. But, as though all who weave 
veils and sew cushions under every elbow are women, 
and none of them deserves the name of man, the prophet 
says, Upon the daughters of thy people who prophesy out 
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of their own heart, 1 and act as is then described. Effe¬ 
minate indeed are the souls and intentions of those 
masters who are ever putting together resonant and 
melodious speeches. Nay, that I may assert the truth, 
there is nothing manly, nothing strong, nothing worthy of 
God, in the men who preach according to the pleasures 
and wishes of their hearers. Therefore it is daughters 
rather than sons that he describes as sewing cushions. 
And note the appropriateness of his term. Sewing, he 
says, not, Weaving. Know you not that the robe of your 
Lord Jesus had nothing in it sewn, but was woven 
throughout ? 2 It is these women who with craft and 
cunning patch word to word, sewing rather than weaving. 
They make cushions for the repose not of the head but of 
the elbow, so that, you see, the hand may not be at work 
or grow weary in labour, but be at rest, be at ease, be 
occupied in the things which minister to our pleasures. 


LXX 

The Law forbade the Israelites to eat yesterday's meat. So 
too should stale teaching be avoided in the Church. ( In 
Levit. Horn. v. S; Lomm. ix. 258-60; B. vi. 348- 
50. From the Latin.) 

This point is not without significance, that the divine 
Word does not allow us to feed on yesterday's meat, but 
always on what is fresh and new. 3 This applies specially 
to those who offer the sacrifice of the Passover or the 

1 Ezek. xiii. 17. For Origen woman is always the weaker vessel. 
Cp. In Matt. Com. Ser. 49. Those who in each tribe are * corpora - 
liories et mundialiores * aie called women. In Lev. Horn. viii. 2 ; 
In Josuain Horn. ix. 9; Lornm. iv. 310; ix. 314-16; xi. 96-9; 
B. vi. 394-96 ; vii. 354-56. 
e John six. 23. 

12 


3 Lev. vii. 15 ; six. 7. 
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sacrifice of praise to God. Fresh meat, newly killed that 
very day, he bids them cat: yesterday’s he forbids. I 
recollect that the prophet E-ekicl also says something of 
the kind, when the Lord bade him bake bread for himself 
in man’s dung. He answered the Lord and said, Ah, 
Lord, my soul hath not been polluted; that which dietli 
of itself or is unclean hath uot come into my mouth. 
Neither hath yesterday’s meat come into my mouth. 1 On 
this point I have often wondered at the nature of the 
prophet’s satisfaction; in God’s presence he brings it out 
as some great matter and asserts, I have never eaten 
yesterday’s meat. However, as I see from the teaching 
of this passage and the mystical significance it suggests, 
what the prophet said to the Lord was this, I am not 
such a worthless and degraded priest as to eat yesterday’s, 
that is, stale meat. Hearken to this, all ye priests 2 of 
the Lord ; give ye careful attention to what is said. This 
flesh, which is allotted to the priests from the sacrifices, 
is the word of God, which they teach in the church. Thus 
they are warned in this passage, by forms which have 
mystic meaning, not to bring out yesterday’s fare, when 
they set about to address the people ; not to set forth 
stale doctrines according to the letter, but by God’s grace 
ever to bring forth new truth, ever to discover the spiri¬ 
tual lessons. If you produce to-day in the church what 
you learned yesterday from the Jews, this is just eating 
yesterday’s flesh in the sacrifice. If you remember, the 
Lawgiver also uses the same language in regard to the 
offering of firstfruits ; they must, he says, be fresh and 

1 Ezek. iv. 14 ‘Abominable flesh \ The term was used of the 
sacrificial flesh kept till the third day, but Origen makes the state¬ 
ment more definite. 

2 ‘ Sacerdotesin the Latin. Note the use of the term in 
connection with teaching. 1 The priest’s lips should keep know¬ 
ledge.’ 
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new. Everywhere, you see, what belongs to the praise 
of God—for this is what the sacrifice of praise means- 
must be new and fresh, so that there be no risk of your 
lips speaking but your mind being fruitless, while you 
produce old teaching in the church. 

But hear what saith the Apostle; If, he says, I speak 
with tongues, my spirit prayeth but my understanding is 
unfruitful. What is it then ? I will pray, he says, with 
the spirit and I will pray with the understanding also. I 
will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the under¬ 
standing also. 1 For you too then in like manner, if you 
fail to produce by spiritual learning and by the instruc¬ 
tion of God’s grace fresh and living discourse in the praise 
of God, your lips indeed offer the sacrifice of praise but 
your mind by its barrenness is proved guilty of yester¬ 
day’s meat. The Lord too, when He gave bread to his 
disciples, saying to them, Take and eat, 2 did not make 
delay or order it to be kept for the morrow. Perhaps 
this is the secret meaning contained in the order that no 
bread be carried on a journey : always you are to bring 
forth the fresh loaves of the word of God which you carry 
within you. Those Gibeonites, to take another case, 
were condemned and became hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for this reason, that they had brought old bread 
to the Israelites, to whom the spiritual law gave com¬ 
mand that they should ever use fresh and new. 3 

Of course there is a different figurative meaning in the 
command that what is left may be eaten on the following 
day ; whereas nothing is to be reserved until the third 
day. Into this we must look in its proper place. Another 
point also must not escape us ; that there is a time when 
to eat old food is a blessing. For it is said of the seventh 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 14-15, 


2 Matt. xxvi. 26. 


Josh.ix. 
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year, which is called the year of remission or the Sabba¬ 
tical year, Yc shall cat, it says, what is old and exceeding 
old. 1 Then, in the secret meaning of the seventh year, it 
is a blessing, as we said, to cat old food ; but now it is 
forbidden. But it would be a long digression to linger 
here over details, and to go further afield at the sugges¬ 
tion of the records, when for the moment it is the expla¬ 
nation of the sacrifices that wc have in hand. 


LXXI 

Different physical natures need different kinds of food. So do 
our minds find the diversities of fare appropriate to them 
in the word of God . Even the journeying* of Israel 
in the book of A T umbers have their value . {In Num . 
Horn, xxvii. 1 ; Lomra. x. 332-35 ; B. vii. 255-58. 
From the Latin.) 

When God made the world, He created countless 
varieties of foods to correspond, I suppose, to the diver¬ 
sity in the appetites of men and in the natures of the 
animals. Thus not only does a man, when he sees the 
food of animals, know that it was not created tor him but 
for the animals, but even the animals themselves recog¬ 
nize their own proper fare. The lion, for example, 
feeds on one kind of food ; the stag, the ox, the bird, on 
different kinds. And even among men there are certain 
differences of appetite; one man, who is healthy and in 
sound condition, needs robust fare, confident and assured 
that he can eat anything. Such are the strongest athletes. 
But any one who knows that he is ailing and delicate, 
enjoys vegetables, and declines robust fare on account of 


1 Lev. xxv. 22. 
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the infirmity of his body. And a little child, even though 
unable to express itself by speech, as a matter of fact 
needs no other nourishment than milk. Thus each one 
according to his age or vigour or health of body seeks 
the nourishment that is fit for himself and proportionate 
to his powers. 

If yon have sufficiently examined the parallel case of 
the body, let us now leave that and come to the study of 
the spiritual meaning. Every rational nature must be 
fed on food that is right and proper for it. Now the true 
food of a rational nature is the word of God. But just as 
we have shown a moment ago that there are many 
distinctions in the diet of the body, so too is it with our 
rational nature, which feeds as we have said upon the 
reason or word of God ; every nature is not sustained by 
one and the same word. Thus, keeping up the comparison 
of the parallel of the body, some find in the word of God 
the food of milk. This is that plainer and simpler teach¬ 
ing, usual on moral subjects, which is normally supplied 
for those who are at the beginning of their divine studies 
and receive the early elements of rational instruction. 1 
Such persons, when there is read to them some passage 
from the divine books which is clearly free from obscurity, 
gladly receive it; for example, the book of Esther or 
of Judith, or even the story of Tobias, or the admoni¬ 
tions of Wisdom. 2 But if the book of Leviticus is read 
to such a man, at once his mind is repelled, and he 
rejects it as not his proper fare. When a man has come 

1 How far the Catechumenate was developed in Origen’s time 
is not entirely clear. See the references in Redepenning. 

8 Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church , pp. 72 sqq. 
E. T. quotes this passage at length and adds: * Here we are told 
in plain words what we otherwise could only conjecture, that the 
Old Testament Apocrypha formed the first stage in Bible reading, 
the Psalms, Gospels and Epistles the second, while the remaining 
books of the Bible took their place in order ns further stages. ’ 
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in order to learn how to honour God, and how to receive 
His commandments of righteousness and piety, and he 
hears orders given about sacrifices and instruction on the 
ritual of offerings, naturally he ceases at once to listen 
and rejects fare that is not convenient for him. Some 
one else, when the Gospels or the Apostle or a passage 
of the Psalms is read, receives it gladly and gives it 
cordial welcome and has the joy of deriving from it a 
cure for his weakness. If the book of Numbers is read 
to him, more particularly these passages we are now 
dealing with, 1 he will regard it as quite unprofitable for 
any good purpose, either for the cure of his weakness or 
for the salvation of his soul. He will at once refuse and 
reject it, like heavy and oppressive food, beyond the 
powers of sick and ailing souls. 

Yet, if we may revert again to the parallel of the body, 
if you could, shall we say ? give intelligence to a lion, he 
will not because he feeds on raw flesh therefore find fault 
with the quantity of grass that exists, nor say that it has 
been needlessly supplied by the Creator, because he does 
not feed on it himself. Nor again should a man, because 
he eats bread and other food that suits him, blame God 
because He has made serpents, which he sees God gives 
to the stags for food. 2 Nor must, say, the sheep or the 
ox find fault because other animals are allowed to feed on 
flesh, while for themselves grass alone is a sufficient fare. 
So is the case with rational food—I mean the holy 
volumes. A man must not straightway criticize or reject 
a scripture because it seems to be difficult or not clear in 
meaning, or to contain things of which a beginner or a 
child or one weak in understanding could make no use, 

* Num. xxxiii. 

= This curious idea occurs also in Com. In Cant. Caniic. iii, 
(Lomni. xv. 46 sqq ; B. viii, 206.) 
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or because he thinks he can derive nothing advantageous 
or salutary from it. You must bear in mind that just as a 
serpent, a sheep, an ox, a man, a bundle of hay, are all 
creatures of God, and this variety contributes to the 
praise and glory of the Creator, because these things 
afford or receive the nourishment that is appropriate and 
in season for each of those for whom they were made : in 
like manner all these things, which are words of God, 
containing diversity of food according to the capacity of 
souls, are appropriated by each individual according as 
he feels himself possessed of health and capacity. And 
yet, if we make careful examination, say, in a passage of 
the Gospel, or in some apostolic teaching, wherein you 
take evident delight and in which you find the food that is 
most fit and pleasant for you, how much there is that you 
fail to see, if you examine and investigate the commands 
of the Lord. If we are to reject and avoid right off 
whatever seems abstruse or difficult, you will find, even 
in passages where you are specially confident, so much 
that is abstruse and difficult that, if you keep to this 
principle you will have to abandon even these. And yet 
there are many things in these passages expressed with 
sufficient openness and simplicity to instruct a hearer 
even of little intelligence. 

So much we have said by way of preface, to arouse 
your attention, since the passage we have to deal with 
seems likely to appear difficult of understanding and 
unnecessary to read. But we cannot say of the words of 
the Holy Spirit that anything in them is useless or 
unnecessary, even though some find it obscure. This 
rather ought we to do, to turn the eyes of our mind to 
Him who ordered these things to be written and to ask of 
Hiru their meaning, that if there be weakness in our soul, 
He who healeth all infirmities may heal us ; or if we be 
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of little understanding, the Lord who protcctcth little 
ones may be with us and nourish us and brine us to 
manhood’s full estate. Each is in our power: we may 
come from weakness to strength, from childhood to the 
full grown man. Therefore it is in our power to ask these 
things of God. It is God’s part to give to those who seek 
and to open to those who knock. But this introduction 
will be long enough. 


LXXII 

The little that is rightly gained is better than great riches 
acquired by wrong. So is the little faith of a Christian 
better than the abundant wisdom of the world. Yet the 
Scriptures also have their abundant wealth of know¬ 
ledge . (Se/ecia in Psalmos. Horn. iii. 6 ; Lonim. xii. 
1S7-91. From the Latin.) 

Better is a little that the righteous hath than the great 
riches of the wicked. 1 In its literal sense this is clearly 
a profitable counsel, even for the uninstructed. On this 
something must first be said, although the passage has 
also a deeper meaning, which he who can receive it may 
receive. Let us see then what the literal sense teaches 
us. In this world both the righteous and the unrighteous 
share the same troublesome task of acquiring the means 
of subsistence necessary for life. But the righteous are 
not so much concerned with the trouble of the means of 
life as they are keenly anxious for righteousness, so that 
even if they are compelled to acquire the necessities of 
life, at least these are acquired without wrong. The 
very getting of these things, which is a necessity of 
daily life, is conducted in all righteousness. But the 


1 Ps. xxxvii. 16. 
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unrighteous care nothing for righteousness, but spend all 
their interest on getting. All their effort is to lay hands 
on profit, by any means and of any kind. They do not 
ask whether they get it honestly and justly. They take 
no pains that at the judgment of Christ their possessions 
may be found to have been righteously acquired. How 
could they do so?—people who add field to field, 1 * and 
annex house to house, so as to plunder their neighbour. 
As then one of two things must happen, great gain with 
unrighteousness, or small gain with righteousness, The 
little, it says, that the righteous hath is better than the 
great riches of the wicked. In truth great riches, as by 
a sort of peculiar property, are accounted wrong. That 
I think is why our Lord and Saviour spoke of >the 
Mammon of unrighteousness as indeed a god and lord, 
when He said, Make to yourselves friends out of the 
unrighteous mammon.- 

So far for the literal sense. Let us now see whether 
the saying has also some inner meaning. Literary 
pursuits 3 are in this world many and various. You find 
large numbers commence with literature and learn by 
heart the verses of the poets, the plays of comedy, the 
imaginary and terrifying stories of tragedy, the long and 
varied books of history. Then they go over to rhetoric 
and acquire all the vapours of public speaking. After 


1 Isa. v. 8. 

= Luc. xvi. 9. But throughout our Lord’s teaching on riches it 
is uot the amount of a man’s possessions but the use he makes of 
them that matters. 

3 Cp. infra xevi. Vet his attitude on the point is uot very con¬ 
sistent. * Eruditio saecularis ’ (v. 1 scholaris) has some value. 
InJosuam. vi. 1; Lomm. xi. 57 ; B. vii. 323. See also the Address 
of Gregory Thanruaturgus, xiii. and Koetschau’s introduction to 
the C. Celstnn. B. I. xxxvi. Denis, pp. 12-26 and Redepenning I. 
324 sqq. should be consulted in regard to Origen’s relation to 
philosophy. 
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this they come to philosophy, study logic, investigate the 
steps of the syllogism, poke into geometrical mensura¬ 
tion, examine the laws of the heavenly bodies and the 
courses of the stars, and do not even leave out music. 
Men of learning, after this multifarious and varied 
training—wherein they have not come to any knowledge 
of the will of God—they have indeed gathered great 
riches but it is the great riches of sinners. Whereas you 
may find some man of the church, untrained indeed in 
speech and learning but filled with faith and the fear of 
God, who by reason of his fear of God does not dare to 
offend in any matter, but fears even so much as to open 
his mouth, lest some bad word should chance to issue 
from it, and restrains himself from even the least offence, 
a restraint of which he who is rich in the wisdom of this 
world is not capable. Putting these two side by side, the 
divine Word says, Better is the little the righteous hath 
than the great riches of the wicked. Whatever be the 
great riches of the wicked and the wisdom of this world, 
whereby they are rich and overflowing in their powers of 
speech, yet they gain thereby no power to keep them¬ 
selves from sin. But the little thing belongs to the 
righteous man, who has faith like a grain of mustard 
seed, small indeed but living and keen, whereby he 
fortifies and restrains himself from sin. This little 
measure then of faith is a better thing for the righteous 
man than the great riches that the wicked possess in the 
eloquence and wisdom of this world, which is perishing. 

Yet if a man have the power both to have riches and 
not to have the riches of the wicked, but to collect 
something from the treasures of the Lawgiver Moses, to 
make some gain from the property of the Prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, to investigate the hidden 
meaning of Daniel, and to make his way to the dark and 
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secret treasures of the other prophets—such a man is not 
on the same level with the wise men of this world, so as 
to be called better than they. Rather must he be classed 
with those who said, Ye were enriched in all utterance 
and in all knowledge. 1 These men destroyed the wisdom 
of this world and became conquerors over it, and declare 
themselves ready to take captive every thought that lifts 
up and erects itself against the knowledge of Christ. 2 
Though the man we described above be untrained and 
without education, yet faithful and godfearing, that little 
measure of faith is a better thing for this righteous man 
than the great riches the wicked have acquired together 
with this world’s wisdom. But better than both of these 
is he who is rich in the word of God and in the know¬ 
ledge of the truth, who, that is, in Paul’s words, Is rich 
in all utterance and in all knowledge, and who not the 
less is rich in good works. If you desire to know what 
it is to be rich in all utterance, I will teach you in a word. 
Begin your enquiry with the first book of Genesis. Then 
take the book of Exodus; then the books of Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy. Take the wealth of Joshua, 
son of Nun ; the wealth of all the Judges in one book. 
And so on through all the sequence of the particular 
books of the divine Scripture, till you arrive at the 
riches of the Gospels and of the Apostolic books. For, 
to take an example, if any one gives attention to the 
single book of the Psalms, and sings the whole Psalter 
through at will, he is rich, yet not rich, In all utterance 
and in all knowledge, but rich only in the book of 
Psalms. Or if any one spends his time on reading the 
Gospels, or the Apostolic writings, and trains himself in 
the commandments of the New Testament, he too is 


1 1 Cor. i. 5. 


2 2 Cor. x. S. 
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rich, yet not rich, in all utterance, only in the Gospels 
and the Apostolic books. 13ut if he has power to learn 
by heart with equal diligence the New Testament and the 
Old, and to be so instructed by all their learning that he 
is ready to explain particular points in the Scriptures, 
and to regulate his life according to the word of truth 
contained in the Scriptures—he indeed is rich in all 
utterance and in every good work. I believe it is of 
these riches that it is said, The ransom of a man’s life is 
his riches. 1 Better then the little thing the righteous 
hath than the great riches of the wicked. 

LXXIII 

Moses did not decline to receive advice front Jethro. The 
incident shores that Christians should be willing; to leant 
front others : also that Gentiles can contribute something 
to the law. {In Exod. Horn. xi. 6 ; Lomm. ix. 138- 
40 ; B. vi. 259-60. From the Latin.) 

Indeed when I observe that Moses, a prophet filled 
with God, to whom God spoke face to face, received 
advice from Jethro, a priest of Midian, my mind grows 
bewildered, so great is my surprise. For the Scripture 
says, So Moses hearkened to the voice of his father-in- 
law and did all that he said unto him. 2 He did not say, 
To me God speaks ; what I am to do is told me by a 
voice from heaven ; how shall I receive advice from a 
man, a man who is a Gentile, a stranger to the people of 
God ? No, he listens to his voice, and does all he says, 
and gives ear not to the speaker but to his words. This 
shows that we also, if we chance any time to find some¬ 
thing wisely said by the Gentiles, should not straightway 


Prov. Eiii. S. 


2 Ex. xviii. 24. 
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reject along with the status of the speaker aiso the things 
he has said ; nor, because we have the law given by God, 
ought we to swell with pride and to reject the words of 
wise men, but rather to do as the Apostle says, Proving 
all things, holding fast that which is good. 1 

Yet among those who have authority among the 
people to-day, who is there—I do not say if he have 
already some revelation from God, but even if he have 
any slight pretension through his knowledge of the law— 
that will condescend to receive advice from a priest of 
clearly lower standing, let alone from a layman or a 
Gentile ? 2 But Moses, who was meek above all men, 
receives advice from an inferior, so as to set an example 
of humility to the leaders of the peoples and present an 
emblem of a mystery of the future. He knew that at 
some future time the Gentiles would bring to Moses good 
advice, that they would apply good and spiritual inter¬ 
pretation to the law of God. He knew that law would 
hearken to them and do all as they say. For the law is 
not able to do as the Jews say, because the law is weak in 
the flesh, that is, in the letter, and can do nothing accord¬ 
ing to the letter; for the law brings nothing to per¬ 
fection. 3 But according to the advice which we bring 
to the law, all things can be done in a spiritual sense. 


1 1 Thess. v. 21. 

2 Pride and ambition seem to have been common failings among 
the clergy of Origen’s day. Position was eagerly sought and 
responsibility lightly regarded. He pleads for greater humility and 
urges tnat mere position does not save. Funds were sometimes 
misappropriated and offices in the Church sometimes sold. Yet on 
the whole, admitting defects, he still contends that the standard 
among officials is higher in the Church than in the state. Passages 
to note are In Matt. svi. 8, 22 ; In Matt. Com. Series. 12 : In 
Ep. ad Rom. Com ii. 2, II ; In Jer. Horn. xi. 3 ; C. Cels. iii. 30 ; 
Lomm. iv. 20-27; 64-7 ; 202-5 ; vi. 72 ; 114-15 ; xv. 224-27 ; B. iii. 
S0-81. 

3 Rom. viii. 3 ; Heb. vii. 19. 
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Even the sacrifices can be offered in a spiritual sense, 
which arc now impossible according to the Hcsh. The 
law of leprosy too can be observed in the spirit, which is 
impossible according to the letter. Thus then according 
to our interpretation, according to our view and the 
advice that we give, the law accomplishes all things ; 
according to the letter not all, but very few. 1 


LXXIY 

Abimelech was sometimes at variance with Isaac , sometimes 
at peace with him . Similar are the relations between 
Philosophy and Christianity . {In Gen. Horn. xiv. 3 ; 
Lomm. viiu 254-56 ; B. vi. 123-25, From the Latin.) 

Abimelech also, he who previously had paid respect 
to Abraham, comes now from Gerar to Isaac with his 
friends. And Isaac says unto them, Wherefore are ye come 
unto me, seeing ye hate me and have sent me away from 
you ? To this they reply, Wc saw plainly that the Lord 
was with thee, and we said, Let there now be an oath 
betwixt us and thee, and let us make a covenant with 
thee, that thou wilt do us no hurt, 2 and so on. This 
Abimelech, as I observe, is not always at peace with 
Isaac, but sometimes is at variance and sometimes seeks 
for peace. If you recollect how we previously remarked 
about Abimelech that he represents the learned and the 
wise men of the world, who through the study of philo¬ 
sophy have learned also much of the truth, you can under- 

1 To some extent his estimate of the value of the letter varies 
with his immediate purpose in writing, e.g. * Nos vero, qui 
ex ut rogue gen ere Jsraclitae siitmts, ct liter am et spiritum in scrip- 
tuns sanctis defendimusIn Lev. Horn. xiv. 2 ; Lornm. is. 114 ; 
B. vi. 4S0. See p. xxii. sqg.. supra. 

~ Gen. xxvi. 27-9. 
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stand how it is that he can neither be always at variance 
nor always at peace with Isaac, who represents the word 
of God which is in the law. For philosophy is neither in 
all points contradictory to, nor in all points in accordance 
with, the law of God. For many of the philosophers say 
in their writings that there is one God who created all 
things. In this they agree with the law of God. Some 
even make this addition, that God has made and orders 
all things by his word, and that it is by the word of God 
that all things arc regulated. 1 In this they write what 
is in agreement not only with the law but also with the 
Gospels. Also moral and natural philosophy, as it is 
termed, holds almost all the views that are ours. But it 
is at variance with us in asserting that matter is co-eternal 
with God. 2 It is at variance in denying that God is 
concerned with the affairs of men, maintaining that the 
limits of His providence are above the altitude of the 
orb of the moon. 3 They are at variance with us in 
making our lives depend, at the time we are born, on the 
movements of the stars. They are at variance when they 
assert that this world is eternal and to be terminated by 
no limit. Also there are many other points in which 
they are either at variance or in agreement with us. On 
this account Abimelech, to follow out the comparison, is 
stated at one time to be at peace with Isaac, at another to 
be at variance. 

1 Cp. Harnack, Hist. Dogma, E.T. i. 32S; ii. 10. ‘ The Logos 
had long been legarded by cultured men as the beginning and 
principle of creation.’ ‘ The Logos doctrine is Greek philosophy 
in nucc . 1 

= Cp. De Prin. II. i. 4-5; C. Cels. iv. 60. Philo probably 
believed in the eternity of matter. Drummond, PhiloJudccus i. 
297 SQQ. So did the Gnostics. Harnack Hist. Dogma , i. 256. Cp. 
Tert. Adv. Hermog. 8. The Christian view is more decided in 
Origen than in Clement. Photius, Bib. Cod. 109. 

3 Cp. Clem. Al. ProireP . v. 
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There is a further point which I do not suppose the 
Holy Spirit, who wrote this, was at pains to include 
without good reason, namely, that two other men come 
with Abitnelech, that is Ahuzzath, his son-in-law, and 
phicol, the chief captain of his army. Ahuzzath means 
* Holding and Phicol, * The mouth of all ', while 
Abitnelech himself is ‘ My father, the king.’ These 
three, as I believe, are a picture of complete philosophy, 
which among: its adherents is divided into three sections, 
logic, physics, ethics, that is, rational, natural and moral 
philosophy. Rational philosophy is that which acknow¬ 
ledges God, the Father of ail, like Abimelech. Natural 
philosophy is that which is fixed and holds all things, 
relying on the forces of nature itself. This Ahuzzath, 
who is called ‘ Holding \ represents. Moral philosophy 
is that which is in tne mouth of all men, belongs to all 
men, and by the general agreement of its principles is in 
the mouth of all men. For this stands that Phicol, who 
is by interpretation, The mouth of all. Thus these all, 
men trained in studies of this kind, come unto the law of 
God and say, We saw plainly that the Lord was with 
thee, and we said, Let there now be an oath betwixt us 
and thee, and let us make a covenant with thee, that thou 
wilt do us no hurt, but just as we have not cursed thee, 
so art thou the blessed of the Lord. 1 

It may be that those three men, who seek peace from 
the Word of God, and desire to secure his friendship by a 
covenant, represent the Magi, who come from the east, 
being taught by their ancestral books and by the instruc¬ 
tion of their elders, and say, We saw plainly that a king 
was born ; we saw that God is with him and we are come 
to adore him. 2 Also, they stand for any man who has 


/ I 


1 Gen. xxvi. 28-9. 


2 Matt. ii. 2 
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been trained in learning of this kind, who sees that God 
is in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, who admires 
the greatness of His works, and who says, We saw plainly 
that God was with thee, and we said, Let there be an 
oath betwixt us. For as he approaches the law of God 
he is impelled to say, I have sworn and am determined 
to keep thy commandments . 1 

1 Ps. cxix. 106. 


13 


PART VII 


SPECULATIONS AND ENQUIRIES 


LXXV 

Many questions may be asked about the soul . lie should 
understand ourozrn nature ; failure so to do is spiritu¬ 
ally dangerous. (In Cant. Can tie.. Lib. ii. Lorani. 
xiv. 404-6. From the Latin.) 

It is then the chief function of knowledge to know the 
Trinity, and in the second place to know what the Trinity 
has created. Such was the teaching of him who said, 
For Himself gave me an unerring knowledge of the 
things that are, the constitution of the world and the 
operation of the elements, the beginning and end and 
middle of times, 1 and so on. This will include for the 
soul a certaiu understanding of itself, whereby it should 
know the nature of its constitution, whether corporeal or 
incorporeal, whether single or composed of two, three 
or more elements. Also, to meet questions some have 
raised, whether it be made or altogether unmade by any; 
and, if made, by what process it is made ; whether, as 
some believe, its substance is contained in the semen of 
the body and its germ is passed on together with the 
germ of the body ; or whether it comes in a completed 
state from outside and clothes itself in the body already 
formed in the organs of the woman. And, if the latter, 
whether it comes recently created, made for the first time 
when the body appears to have been already formed, so 


Wisd. vii. 17-18, 
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that the cause for the making of the soul may be thought 
to lie in the need for providing life for a body; or whether, 
having been made some time previously, it may be held 
to come to take a body for some other reason ; and if it 
is believed to be brought down to this body for some 
other reason, it is the work of knowledge to discover 
what this reason is. 1 

There is also a further question, whether the soul 
clothes itself in a body only once and after laying it aside 
seeks for its body no more; or whether, after once 
laying aside the body it has worn ; it again takes on this 
body a second time ; and, if it does so, whether it retains 
what it has taken on, or after a time once more rejects 
it. Now if, according to the statement of the Scriptures, ^ 
the consummation of the world is close at hand, and this 
state of corruption is to pass into one of incorruption, it 
does not seem that there can be any question ot the soul 
coining a second or a third time into a body under the 
conditions of life as it now is. For if that were accepted, 
it would be a necessary consequence that, as one succes¬ 
sion followed another, the world would know no end. 
Also the soul may seek this further degree of self- 
knowledge ; whether there be a sort of scale, whether 
some spirits be of the same substance as itself, others 
not of the same but different from it; that is, whether 


1 He has mentioned three possibilities, Traducianism, Creation¬ 
ism, Pre-existence. It is with the last named his own convictions 
lie. Cp. De Prin. I. vii. 4. The question was one the Church had 
left open. (Ibid. Praefat. 5.) Yet Origen was attacked for his belief 
in pre-existence. In Gen. Horn. xii. 4 ; Lomm. viii. 237 ; B. vi. 
110. There is a further reference to the question in Com. in Joann. 
vi. 14. Lomm. 1. 19S-99 ; Br. i. 128-29 ; B. iv. 122-24. Cp. Denis 
217 sqq. who quotes both that passage and the one translated 
here, adding ' II est evident que l'imagination settle pent repondre 
H de Pareilles, questions , et qit'en s'occupant sans cesse de Vdvte x 
Origene n'a pas soupconne ce que la science de Panic pouvait etre * 
(p. 236). Cp. §xxvi. 
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other spirits too exist which have reason, as the soul has, 
and others which are devoid of reason; whether its 
constitution be the same as that of the angels, since it is 
held that there is no difference between one reasonable 
being and another. Or, if it be not the same by constitu¬ 
tion, still it will be the same, if it deserves, by grace ; or 
whether it be altogether incapable of becoming like unto 
the angels, unless some property or likeness in its own 
nature has made this possible. For it will seem possible 
for what has been lost to be restored, but not for some¬ 
thing which the Creator did not originally bestow to be 
imparted. 

This too for fuller self-knowledge the soul may ask; 
Whether the excellence of a soul can come and go. Is 
such excellence unchanging ? Once acquired does it 
never ebb away ? What need is there for me to prolong 
my account of the reasons for the soul’s self-knowledge ? 
The danger is that, if the soul be careless about full 
knowledge of itself, it may be bidden to go forth by the 
footsteps of the flock and to feed the kids, not beside its 
own tent but beside the tent of the shepherds . 1 It is an 
easy matter for any one who will to follow out this train, 
and to derive from what we have said above abundant 
opportunity for practising himself in the word of wisdom 
according to his ability. Our remarks must be regarded 
as addressed by the Word of God to the soul which is in 
a state of progress, but has not yet climbed to the height 
of perfection. By virtue of its progress it is described 
as beautiful, but to secure its arrival at perfection there 
is need that warning be addressed to it. For unless it 
acquire self-knowledge in .the way we have detailed 
above, and carefully practise itself in the word of God 


1 Cant. Cantic. i. S. 
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and the divine law, its fate will be to gather on these 
points the views of various teachers, and to follow after 
men whose words have no excellence, no prompting of 
the Holy Spirit. That is the meaning of going forth by 
the footsteps of the flock and following the teaching of 
those who have ever remained sinners themselves and 
never had power to afford to those who sin any cure. He 
who follows them will just seem to be feeding kids, who 
are a type of sinners, going from one shepherd’s tent to 
another, that is, to the various schools of philosophy. 
Give full regard then to the terrible fate foreshadowed 
in this figurative phrase, Go thy way forth, so it runs, by 
the footsteps of the flock. It is as if he speaks to the 
soul already within, already in its place among the 
mysteries. Yet because it is careless about self-know¬ 
ledge, about enquiring what it is, what it should do and 
how, and what leave undone, to this soul it is said, Go 
thy way forth, like one sent forth by the master for this 
fault of sloth. So great a danger is it for the soul to 
neglect the knowledge and understanding of itself. 

LXXVI 

On the causes of disasters in nature and in human society . 

(In Matt . Comm. Series , 36; Lomm. iv. 261-63. 

From the Latin.) 

For nation shall rise against nation and kingdom 
against kingdom : and there shall be famines and pesti¬ 
lences and earthquakes in divers places. All these things 
are the beginning of travail. 1 Mark says the same, but 
adds, And troubles. 2 Luke gives the passage in the 

1 Matt. sxiv. 7-8. 

2 Mark xiii. 8. The balance of MS. authority is against the 
added words. 
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same form, but adds. And fearful sights shall there be 
from heaven and great signs and storms. 1 Let us give 
the passage first its simple and outward significance. 
Just as the bodies of persons, who are suffering from no 
violence externally inflicted, fall sick before their death ; 
and even as in all men a way is made through weakness 
for the separation of the soul from the body ; even so 
this vast and wonderful creation of the world, when 
once, as having a beginning and an end, it has begun to 
d eca y—since, The things which are seen are temporal, 2 
and because, Heaven and earth shall pass away 3 —must 
of necessity before it decays grow feeble. Hence the 
earth will more often be shaken by earthquakes, and the 
atmosphere generating a contagious malignity will 
become pestilential. In addition, the vital force of the 
earth would decline rapidly and check the growth of 
crops ; it would be so with all kinds of trees through the 
failure or the very force that made them grow. When 
this occurs the result follows that motive energy, being 
by nature an integral factor in the whole universe, 
becomes involved in all the change which all nature 
undergoes. Failing no doubt to receive its customary 
supply of nourishment, it falls into decline and is 
brought to naught. For, The heavens shall perish; 
they shall wax old like a garment. 4 That which is 
becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanishing 
away. 5 

The result is that owing to shortage of food men are 
roused to predatory wars upon those who are not affected 
by shortage in the same degree. Through contrast with 


' Luke xxi. 11. Here too MSS. differ. 

2 2 Cci. iv. IS. 3 Luke xxi. 33. 

4 Ps. cii. 26. 5 Heb. viii. 13. 
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others who are well supplied with the necessities of life 
risings occur of class against class ; nation fights against 
nation, kingdom against kingdom. It is quite possible 
that along with the lack of other supplies there will also 
be a deficiency of right-minded men. Hence in many 
cases a life of quiet and peace will be undiscoverable, but 
uprisings will occur and contentions and disturbances, 
sometimes through greed, sometimes through the passion 
for supremacy, sometimes through the mad desire of vain 
glory, and at times by reason of the desire for vain glory 
in sovereigns who are not satisfied with their own king¬ 
doms, but desire to extend their empire and to subjugate 
many nations to their rule. 


LXXVII 

Our blessings come from God , our curses from ourselves . On 
the nature of the eternal and invisible fire. {In Matt. 
Comm. Series, 72. Lomm. iv. 383-84. From the 
Latin.) 

One should note however that it is said of the saints 
not alone that they are ‘blessed ’, but blessed with the 
added name of One who holds no ordinary rank, of none 
other indeed than God the Father Himself. 1 On the other 
hand those who are called cursed are not called ‘ cursed 
of my Father.’ 2 For of blessing the Father is the giver; 
of cursing every man is unto himself the cause, by doing 
deeds that deserve a curse. Those who fall away from 
Jesus fall into eternal fire, which is fire of a different kind 
from that we ordinarily use. With men no fire is eternal; 


1 Matt. xxv. 34. 


2 Ibid., 41. 
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it does not last lone and is quickly quenched. The eternal 
fire is that of which Isaiah says at the end of his prophecy, 
Their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched. 1 
Possibly it is of such a nature that, itself invisible, it 
consumes invisible things, tor. The things which arc seen 
are temporal, the things which arc not seen arc eternal. 2 
So, if the things which are seen are temporal, while 
the things which are not seen arc eternal, inevitably, if 
that fire can be seen, it must be temporal also. Whereas, 
if the fire in which those who fall away from the Saviour 
arc punished is eternal, it is invisible also. It is some¬ 
thing of this kind that Job says, The fire that is not 
kindled shall consume him. 3 

And be not surprised at hearing that there is an invisi¬ 
ble fire and one that punishes, seeing that among men 
there is a burning heat that attacks the body, causing no 
little pain, especially to those who are most violently 
attacked by it. Note too that he speaks of the kingdom 
as prepared from the foundation of the world for none 
others except the righteous, 4 and therefore Christ, their 
king, shall award it to them. Whereas he makes it clear 
that the eternal fire is not prepared,—as the kingdom is 
prepared for the righteous,—for those to whom it is said, 
Depart from me ye cursed, but for the devil and his 
angels. 5 God for His part did not create men for ruin 
but for life and joy. But when men sin they associate 
themselves with the devil. As those who arc saved are 
made equal with the holy angels and become sons of the 
resurrection and sons of God and angels ; so those who 
perish are made equal with the devil’s angels and become 
his sons. 


1 Isa. lxvi. 24. 

! job XX. 26, LXX. 

3 2bui, t 41. 


2 2 Cor. iv. IS. 
4 Matt. xxv. 34. 
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LXXVIII 

Pharaoh's host ' sank as lead in the mighty waters '. So 
there is a leaden element in all human nature . The 
purifying office of fire is to consume this and leave the 
gold pure. {In Exod. Horn. vi. 4 ; Lomm. ix. 62-4 ; 
B. vi. 105-96. From the Latin.) 

They went down into the depths like a stone. 1 Why 
did they go down into the depths like a stone ? Because 
they were not stones of the kind from which sons can be 
raised up to Abraham, 2 but such stones as love the deep, 
and delight in the watery element, who enjoy, that is, the 
bitter and fluctuating pleasure of this present world. 
Wherefore it is also said of them, They sank as lead in 
the mighty waters. 3 Sinners are heavy. For instance 
wickedness is described as sitting upon a talent of lead ; 
as Zachariah the prophet says, I saw, the words are, 
a woman sitting upon a talent of lead and I said, who is 
this ? And he answered, This is Wickedness. 4 Thus it 
comes that the wicked were drowned in the depths, like 
lead in the mighty waters. The saints however are not 
drowned but walk upon the waters, because they are 
light and not borne down by the weight of sin. For 
instance, our Lord and Saviour walked upon the waters. 
He it is who verily knows not sin. Peter, too, His disciple 
walked, though he felt some fear, for he was not of 
the build or quality to be altogether free from any 
admixture of the leaden element in his nature. Some 
he had, though little. For this reason the Lord 


1 Ex. xv. 5. 

3 Ex. xv. 10. 


3 Matt, iii- 9- 

4 Zach. v. 7-S. The quotation is not exact. 
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says to him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?* 

Consequently whoever is saved is saved by lire, so that 
the fire may melt and dissolve any admixture the man has 
of the leaden clement, so that all may become Rood gold, 
for it is said that the Rold of that land which the saints 
shall possess is Rood. As the furnace tests the Rold, so 
trial tests lighteous men. All then must come to the 
fire, all must come to the furnace. For the Lord sits and 
refines and purifies the sons of Judah." And when we 
come there, if a man bring many good wotks and some 
small mixture of wickedness, this small item is dissolved 
and purged away like lead by the fire, and all that is left 
is pure gold. The more a man brings there of lead, the 
more he suffers burning, that the lead may be fully 
melted, so that even if there be little gold it may still be 
left in purity. But if a man comes there all of lead, in 
his case there occurs what is written. He is drowned in 
the depths, like lead in the mighty waters. But it is a 
long matter to attempt detailed exposition. These few 
remarks are sufficient. 1 2 3 


1 Matt. xiv. 31. For Peter, see § liv. 

2 Mai. iii. 3. 

3 On the doctrine of fire as we find it in the Alexandrine fathers, 
where it is partly Christian and partly Stoic, the reader may com¬ 
pare the note in Hort and Mayor’s edition of Clement of Alexand¬ 
ria, S/row. vii. pp. 250-51. Fire is usually regarded as remedial 
and purifying, rarely, if ever, as merely retributory and punitive. 
It is a spiritual agency, 7 rvp j'O^TOy, consuming what is better 
consumed, testing human deeds and characters. By our sins we 
kindle such fire for ourselves, yet it illuminates as well as burns, 
and is throughout one of God's many agencies for good. Other 
passages worth notice, in addition to those here translated, are 
Clem. Al. Ec/og, Proph. 25; Origen, DcPrin . II. x. 4 ; C. Cels. 
iv. 13 ; v. 14-16 ; In Ex Horn. xiii. 4 ; Scl. in Pss. Horn iii. 1 ; 
In Ezcch. Horn. i. 13 ; In Jtr. Horn. xx. S-9 ; Lomm. ix. 157-58; 
xii. 1S1-S2 ; xiv. 27-8 ; xv. 381-S5 ; B. iii. 190-93 ; vi. 275-76 ; viii. 
337-38. 
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LXXIX 

The stars arc not the causes of events, though they may be 
the signs of them. No configuration of the heavenly 
bodies can be the cause of events anterior to it. — [Comm, 
in Gen. iii. 9. Philocal. xxiii; 14-15; Lomm. viii. 
27-31 ; xxv. 217 20 ; Philocal. Ed. Robinson, 202-4. 
From the Greek.) 

Come then let us maintain our point that the stars are 
in no sense the causes of human affairs but only the 
signs of them. 1 Now it is evident that if a particular 
configuration of the stars should be regarded as the 
cause of certain events which occurred to some man in 
question—we will take it that this is the point we are 
now seeking to deal with—the configuration which holds 
with regard to a particular man, say, for to-day could 
not be thought to have caused previous events in the 
life of another man or even of several others. For 
every cause is anterior to its effect. As for the calcula¬ 
tions of the professed astrologers, they usually declare 
events in human life which are anterior to the con¬ 
figuration. It is their professional method to ascertain ii 
a particular way 2 the birth-time of some person, an 
then to discover in what relation each planet stood tc 
the perpendicular, what was the situation of some 

1 Astrology in Origen’s day was an important influence. The 
Emperor Septimius Severus had been a noted believer in it. 
Many Christians accepted its teaching ; Bardaisan of Edessa, for 
example, was a Christian astrologer. Cp. Origen’s own words, 

■ Si guts ‘oestrum mathematicorum deliramenta sectatur, in terra 
Chaldecorum est'. In Jer. Horn. xx. 4; also in Gen. iii. 1; 
Lomm. viii. 7-8; xv. 400. He was himself opposed to it, though 
he defends the visit of the Magi against Celsus’ criticisms. C. Cels. 
i. 5S-60. 

- Reading rpoirov, which gives better sense, though the variant 
T07roi> has good MS. evidence. 
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portion of the zodiac or of the lesser stars within it, 
which star in the zodiac was in proximity to the eastern 
horizon, which star to the western, which star was on 
the meridian, which on the antimeridian. And when they 
have arranged the stars, the positions of which they 
believe they have discovered, as standing in a particular 
configuration at the season of the man’s birth, the 
moment that is when the person they are considering 
was born, they not only investigate coming events, but 
even past occurrences, things which took place before 
the birth or the begetting of the man in question. The 
man’s father, where did he come from ? Was he rich 
or poor ? Sound in body or maimed ? Good or bad in 
character ? Without means or wealthy ? A man who 
lived in this way or in that ? They make the same 
enquiry also about his mother, and about his elder 
brothers, if there are any. 

For the present let us allow that they do ascertain the 
truth of the matter—latter on we shall show that even 
this is not the case—.and let us accordingly ask those 
who suppose that the affairs of men are under the com¬ 
pulsion of the stars. In what way can to-day’s particular 
configuration have been the cause of previous events ? 
For if this is impossible, then to whatever extent their 
claim in regard to earlier events 1 proves upon enquiry 
true, still it is clear that a particular movement of the 
stars in the heavens has not been the cause of earlier 
events which occurred before the stars were in that 
position. That being so, he who maintains that the 
stars do tell truth, laying stress upon their utterances 
with regard to the future, will say that they are true 
not in the sense of being causes but only as signs. But 

1 I.e. allowing that the stars do reveal (Dot cause) past occur¬ 
rences. 
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if some one asserts that the stars are not the causes of 
past events, but that other configurations have been the 
causes of their occurrence, 1 and that the present con¬ 
figuration has only the nature of a sign, but that future 
events are revealed by the configuration which exists 
at the time of a man’s birth—let him explain to us 
the distinction between being able to prove that one 
thing must be held true because the stars cause it and 
another thing because they only declare it. Being 
unable to make the distinction good they will corae 
round to agreement with us that nothing in the life of 
man is caused by the stars, though, as we said, possibly 
something is revealed by them. For even if one did 
not learn the past and the future from the stars, that 
might be done from the mind of God through some word 
of prophecy. 

We have already demonstrated that God's knowledge 
of what each man will do is no infringement of the 
principle of our freedom. 2 Neither, likewise, do the 
signs which God has ordained to be tokens hinder our 
free action. Like a book which contains future events 
in the form of prophecy, the whole heaven, as a book of 
God, may contain the future. So, in the prayer for 
Joseph, we may in this sense understand the words of 
Jacob, I read in the tablets of the heavens what shall 
happen to you and to your sons. 3 Perhaps too the 
text, The heavens shall be folded up like a book, 4 is a 
declaration that the words contained in it, significant of 
future events, shall be accomplished and, so to say, 
fulfilled, just as prophecies are said to be fulfilled by 

1 Reading yevecrem, with Robinson. Lomra. has yrcoaeuf. 

2 See § vi. 

3 Cp. Test. xii. Fair. Levi. v. 4 ; Asher vii. 5, where the reading 
i« uncertain. 

4 Isa. xxxiv. 4. 
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taking place. In this sense the stars will have been 
made for signs, as the words say. Let them be for signs. 1 
And Jeremiah, bidding us look to ourselves and ridding 
us of the fear of those things which are held to be 
declared, and perhaps are even supposed to be caused 
from this source, says. Fear yc not the signs of the 
heavens. 0 

LXXX 

On Lunacy. A T ot natural causes but evil spirits produce it. 
Our state is determined by our previous acts of will and 
not by the heavenly bodies. yConim. in Matt . xiii. 6. 
Lomrn. iii. 220-22. From the Greek.) 

And now let us look at the language carefully and 
enquire first how it comes that a person overshadowed 
and cast down by an unclean spirit, deaf and dumb, is 
said to be 1 lunatic \ and why lunacy derives its name 
from the great light in heaven, second after the sun, 
which God made to rule the night. 3 As for the doctors, we 
must let them explain the facts by natural causes ; they 
do not think that in this passage 4 any unclean spirit 
existed, only a certain condition of the body. So let 
them say in their naturalistic account that the humid 
elements in the head are stirred through some affinity 
with the light of the moon, which has a humid character. 
We however, who believe the Gospel that this disease is 
evidently the result of the action in those who suffer 
from it of an unclean spirit, deaf and dumb; we who 
recognize that, like the enchanters of the Egyptians, 
those who are in the habit of undertaking the cure of 
such cases seem sometimes to succeed therein ; we shall 
say that perhaps the unclean spirit, in order to discredit 


1 Gen. i 14. 
3 Gen. i. 16. 


* Jer. x. 2. 

* Matt. xvii. 14 sqq. 
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the creation of God—That their iniquity may be spoken 
unto the height and they may set their mouth against the 
heavens ’—observes certain phases of the moon and so 
operates that, from its being noticed that men are 
affected at a certain phase of the moon, the responsibility 
for this great evil may not seem to fall on the deaf and 
dumb demons but on the great light in heaven, which is 
set to rule the night and has no sort of rule over this 
kind of disease among men. 

And those who say that the cause of all things on 
earth, whether things in general or particular events, lies 
with the configuration of the stars, do speak their 
iniquity unto the height. Such people indeed set their 
mouth against the heavens, asserting that some of the 
stars cause evil and others good, whereas no star was 
made by the God of the universe to cause evil. So 
Jeremiah held, for it is written in Lamentations, Out of 
the mouth of the Lord shall come forth what is excellent 
and good. 2 And it is probable that, just as this evil 
spirit, which causes what we term lunacy, observes the 
phases of the moon, so as to operate in any one who is 
given over to him for certain reasons and has not made 
himself deserving of an angel guard; 3 so do other 
spirits and demons with regard to certain collocations of 
the other stars, so that not the moon alone but the other 
stars as well may receive abuse from those who utter 
their inquity unto the heights. At any rate we may hear 
the casters of nativities assign the cause of every sort of 
madness and insanity to the phases of the moon. It is 
well known that those who suffer from lunacy, as we call 

1 Pss. lsxiii. S-9 ; LXX. 

s Lam. iii. 38. R.V. ‘ Out of the mouth of the Most High cometh 
there not evil and good ?’LXX has t<x Katca teat to cryadOv. 
There is no MS. authority for Origen'STa KaXa koX ayadov. 

3 A common idea in Origen : Cp. § lviii. 
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it, sometimes fall into water and into fire also, which is 
less frequent but still does happen ; also that the cure 
of this disease is very difficult. Hence-those who have a 
popular repute for curing cases of possession sometimes 
decline to attempt this phase of it and sometimes succeed 
after fastings and prayers and considerable trouble. 

Also you may ask whether such cases occur among 
spirits as well as among men, so that some of them speak 
and some are dumb, some hear and some are deaf. Just 
as the cause of their being unclean lies in themselves, so 
will it be found that their freedom of choice has occa¬ 
sioned their condemnation to be dumb or deaf. Even 
among men some will suffer this condemnation, if we 
are to regard as uttered by the Holy Spirit the prayer of 
the prophet in which it is said of certain sinners, Let the 
lying lips be dumb. 1 So perhaps people who have made 
bad use of their powers of hearing and have listened to 
foolish talk, will be made deaf by Him who said, Who 
made the deaf and the dull of hearing ? 2 that they may 
no longer listen to foolish talk. 3 

LX XXI 

The Laze prescribes purification for a woman after child¬ 
birth. There is a connection between sin and birth, 
Hcncc good men do not celebrate their birthdays and the 
Church baptizes infants for the remission of original sin . 
{In Lcziit . Horn . viii. 3 ; Lomm. ix. 316-18; B. vi. 
396-98. From the Latin.) 

And now let us ascertain another point. What is the 
reason that a woman, by the discharge of whose natural 
functions men in this world are born, is said to be unclean 

1 Ps. xxxi. 18. - Exod iv. 11. 

‘ That is, through misuse of our faculties we come under the 
power of evil spirits. The explanation is supplementary, not 
alternative to what has been previously said. 
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not only when she conceives seed but also when she has 
borne a child ? On this account she is commanded to 
oiler for her purification young pigeons, or turtle doves 
for sin, at the door of the tabernacle of witness, that the 
priest may make atonement for her, as though she have 
need of atonement and purification from sin because she 
has assisted in the birth of a man into the world. For 
this is what is written ; The priest shall make atonement 
for her and she shall be clean. 1 

On such subjects I am not bold enough to make 
assertions, yet I feel sure that some secret meaning is 
contained in the words, and that there is some hidden 
mystery on account of which both the woman who 
conceives seed and the woman who has borne a child is 
called unclean and ordered, like a guilty person, to offer 
a sacrifice for her sin and so to be made clean. Besides, 
even in regard to the child who is born, boy or girl, 
Scripture says that, He is not clean from sin, though his 
life be one day long. 2 And to show you that there is 
some great significance in this, something which none 
of the saints has ever regarded with satisfaction, not one 
of all the saints can be found to have held festivities or 
any great entertainment on the day of his birth ; not one 
can be found to have had rejoicing on the birthday of his 
son or daughter. It is only sinners who have joy over 
this kind of birth. For we find that in the Old Testament 
Pharaoh 3 king of Egypt kept his birthday with festivity, 
and Herod 4 the same in the New. Yet each of them 
stained the festal character of his very birthday by 
shedding human blood. The one put to death the chief 
of the bakers, the other the holy prophet John in prison. 

But the saints not only do not hold festivity on their 

1 Lev. sii. 8. 

3 Gen. si. 20. 

14 


= Job xiv. 4 ; LXX. 
* Mark vi. 21. 
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birthdays, but even in the fulness of the Holy Spirit curse 
the day of birth. A prophet of eminence and mark— 
Jeremiah, I mean, who was sanctified in the womb of his 
mother and consecrated a prophet anion? the nations— 
would not have buried some mere piece of foolishness 
in books destined to remain for ever, unless there had 
been a secret meaning in it, a content of mighty mysteries. 
The passage is where he says, Cursed be the day 
wherein 1 was born and the night in which they said, A 
man child is conceived. Cursed be the man who brought 
tidings to my father saying, A man child is born unto 
thee. Let that man’s jov be as the joy of the cities 
which the Lord overthrew in His wrath and repented not. 1 
Think you the prophet could have called down these 
grievous and mighty curses, unless he had known that 
there was something in the nature of bodily birth which 
plainly deserved imprecations of this kind ; something 
on account of which the Lawgiver brought so many 
charges of uncleanness, for which he was bound in 
consistency to impose the appropriate purifications ? It 
would be a long task, for which we need another oppor¬ 
tunity, to explain the passage we have taken from the 
prophet, for our present purpose is to discuss a lesson 
not from Jeremiah but from Leviticus. Yet Job too, 
speaking not without the Holy Spirit, cursed the day of 
his birth. He says, Cursed be the day wherein I was 
born and the night in which they said, There is a man 
child conceived. Let that night be darkness, and let not 
the Lord again regard it, nor let it come into the days of 
the year nor be numbered among the days of the month. 2 
If you do not consider that Job said this through the 
prophetic and divine Spirit, then regard the matter in 


Jer. xx. 14-16. 


= Job iii. 2-6. 
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the light of what follows, for he adds, Let him curse it 
who Hath cursed that day on which he shall slay the 
great leviathan. 1 You see how in the Holy Spirit he 
prophesied of that great leviathan, which the Lord was 
to slay, whereof Jonah’s whale was the type. Hence the 
Lord too, who was to slay that leviathan, the devil, says, 
As Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of 
the whale, so must the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth. 2 And if you like 
to hear what other saints also have felt in regard to 
physical birth, listen to David when he says, I was 
conceived, so it runs, in iniquity and in sin my mother 
hath borne me, 1 proving that every 7 soul which is bora in 
the flesh is tainted with the stain of iniquity and sin. This 
is the reason for that saying which we have already quoted 
above, No man is clean from sin, not even if his life be 
one day long. 4 5 * To these, as a further point, may be 
added an enquiry into the reason for which, while the 
church’s baptism is given for the remission of sin, it is 
the custom of the church that baptism be administered 
even to infants. s Certainly, if there were nothing in 
infants that required remission and called for lenient 
treatment, the grace of baptisnvwould seem unnecessary. 0 

1 Jobiii.S. Probably the original reference is to magicians, 
who were supposed to have the power of causing an eclipse by 
bringing a cloud—this is leviathan, as Hamlet’s cloud was 1 very 
like a whale ’-across the sun. 

2 Matt. xii. 40. 

Ps. li. 5. 

4 Job xiv. 4. 

5 Cp. In Luc. Horn, xiv ; Lomra. v. 135-37 ; Warren, Liturgy of 
the Antc-Niccne Church, 62 sqq . Origen’s views on infant baptism 
are discussed in Prof. N. P. Williams’ Hampton Lectures, The 
Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin, pp. 208-31. 

0 This passage is more ascetic and pessimistic than is usual with 

Origen. Clement also (Strom, iii. 16) quotes the passages from 
Jeremiah and from Job, but has more to say on the other side of the 
question. See Harnack, Texteund Untersuchungcn , xlii. 3, p. 60 sqq. 
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LX XX11 

I Cas Elijah reincarnate as John the Baptist T The arguments 
tor and aga ins/. (Com m . in Joa nn, v i. 10-13; Loin m. 
i. 191-015; Hr. i. 122-27 ; B. iv. ll?-22. From the 
Greek.) 

And they asked him, What then? Art thou Elijah? 
And he saith, I am not. 1 Who of those that hear Jesus 
say about John, If ye are willing to receive it, this is 
Elijah which is to come, 2 would not ask how it is that to 
those who ask him, Art thou Elijah ? John says, 1 am 
not ? And how too arc we to understand that John was 
the very Elijah who was to come according to the state¬ 
ment of Malachi, which runs, And behold, I send unto 
you Elijah the Tishbite before the great and notable day 
of the Lord comes, who shall restore the heart of the 
father unto his son and the heart of a man unto his 
neighbour, lest I come and smite the earth utterly? 3 
Also the saying to Zacharias of the angel of the Lord, 
which appeared unto Zacharias standing on the right of 
the altar of incense, has a significance somewhat similar 
to the words of Malachi. It runs, And thy wife Elizabeth 
shall bear thee a son and thou shalt call his name John. 4 
Then, a little later on, He shall go before His face in the 
spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and the disobedient to walk in the 
wisdom of the just; to make ready for the Lord a people 
prepared for Him. 5 

Now to the first question one man will reply that John 
was Elijah but did not know it. Probably that is the line 
they will take who adhere on the grounds afforded by this 


1 John i. 21. 

3 Mai. iv. 5-6. 


Lukei. 17. 


2 Matt. xi. 14. 
4 Luke i. 13. 
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passage to the theory of metensomatosis, holding that 
the soul puts on body after body without any memory of 
its former lives. The same people will also say that it 
was owing to their agreement with this theory that certain 
of the Jews said of the Saviour that He was one of the 
ancient prophets, 1 arisen not from the tombs but from 
birth. For how could they suppose, seeing that Mary 
was clearly His mother and Joseph the carpenter was 
supposed to be His father, that He was one of the prophets 
risen from the dead ? And these same people, making 
use of the text in Genesis, I will wipe out all resurrec¬ 
tion. 2 will draw into controversy any one who has spent 
thought upon the solution of the deceitful sophistries 
which arc derived from the Scriptures, if he opposes their 
opinion. 

But some one else who is a churchman and who rejects 
as false the theory of metensomatosis, not admitting that 
the soul of John was ever Elijah, will appeal to the saying 
of the angel already quoted, for it was not the soul of 
Elijah that the angel mentioned in connection with the 
birth of John, but the spirit and power. The words are, 
And he shall go before His face in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children. 3 
He will be able to prove by a thousand passages that the 
spirit is different from the soul, 4 and that what is termed 
power is different from the spirit and from the soul. 
On these matters it is not now opportune to make many 

1 Luke ix. 19. x , , 

- Gen. vii. 4. Origen’s words, 'iracrav t tju etjavdaratrLV, are 
suggested byLXX, 7 rav to avdcrTTjfia. K.V. has ' every living 
thing.’ 

3 Lukei. 17. 

4 Cp. 1 Thess. v. 23. For Origen the soul was * quasi medium 
quiddam inter earnem infirmam et spiritum promptum’. De Prin . 
If. viii. 4. Cp. Inge, Plotinus ii. 90-91, and § lxxv. supra. 
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remarks, lest we should have a complete diversion of our 
argument. For the present, with regard to the distinc¬ 
tion of power from spirit, it will suffice to quote, The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee. 1 To show that the 
spirits in the prophets arc spoken of as if they were their 
possessions, as bestowed upon them by God. there is the 
text, The spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets ; 2 and again, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on 
Elisha. 3 For in this way therc'will be nothing strange, 
according to our speaker, in John, who in the spirit and 
power of Elijah turns the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, being termed by virtue of this spirit Elijah 
which was to come. For confirmation of this he will also 
employ the argument: If the God of the whole world, 
through His association with the saints, becomes their 
God, being named in this way, God of Abraham, and, God 
of Isaac, and, God of Jacob, how much more possible will 
it be for the Holy Spirit through His association with the 
prophets to be called their spirit, so that the Spirit may 
in this way be named the spirit of Elijah, or the spirit of 
Isaiah. And this same churchman will say that those 
who supposed that Jesus was one of the prophets risen 
from the dead may have been in error, both in regard to 
the theory we have mentioned, 4 and in supposing Him to 
be one of the prophets ; and that possibly, in addition to 
their thinking Him to be one of the prophets, they were 
also mistaken and led astray by their ignorance of His 
so-called father and actual mother, and supposed He had 
arisen from the tombs. To the passage in Genesis about 
resurrection the churchman will make answer by quoting, 
The Lord raised up for me another seed instead of Abel, 

1 Luke i. 35. =1 Cor. xiv. 32. 3 2 Kings ii. IS. 

* I.e. that of raetensomatosis or reincarnation. 
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whom Cain slew, 1 the term, Raising up, being used also 
of birth. The churchman will have a different answer to 
the original question from the believer in metensoma- 
tosis : he will say, on the grounds which we have just 
given, that in a sense John was Elijah which was to come, 
but that he replied, I am not, 2 to the priests and Levites 
because he divined the intention of their question. For 
the mission of enquiry from the priests and Levites to 
John, mentioned above, 3 did not aim at learning whether 
the same spirit was in both, but whether John was the 
very Elijah who was taken up, now appearing, according 
to the Jews’ expectation, without natural birth, for 
possibly those who were sent from Jerusalem were in 
ignorance about his birth. To this enquiry he naturally 
replies, I am not, for the Elijah who was taken up had 
not changed his body and come under the name of John. 

But the first speaker, whose view we have presented as 
holding that metensomatosis is proved by the passage, 
still pursuing his investigation into the text, will say to 
the second that it is improbable that the son of a priest 
so well known as Zacharias, born contrary to all human 
expectation in the old age of both his parents, should 
have been unknown to leading Jews in Jerusalem and to 
the Levites and the priests who were sent by them, in 
ignorance, as it is said, of the circumstances of his birth. 
This has special force in view of Luke’s testimony ; And 
fear came on all that dwelt round about them—that is, 
round about Zacharias and Elizabeth—and all these 
sayings were noised abroad throughout all the hill 
country of Judaea. 4 But if the birth of John from 
Zacharias was not unknown,and yet the Jews in Jerusalem 
sent to ask through the Levites and priests, Art thou 


1 Gen. iv. 25. 

3 Keeping Brooke’s test. 


2 Johu i. 21. 
4 Luke i. 65. 
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Elijah ? it is clear that they said this in the conviction 
that the theory of metensomatosis was true, as being a 
doctrine derived from their fathers and not in conflict 
with their secret teaching. Therefore John says, I am 
not Elijah, because he is unaware of his own former life. 

Hut though these arguments have a force that must not 
be underrated, the churchman will press on the first 
speaker the further question, Whether it accords with 
the character of the prophet who was enlightened by the 
Spirit, and prophesied by Isaiah, and whose birth was 
foretold by a mighty angel before it occurred, who had 
received of Christ’s fulness, 1 who partook of special 
grace, who understood that the truth came through 
Jesus Christ, who made such remarkable statements 
regarding God and the only begotten Son who was in the 
bosom of the Father, that he, I say, should be deceived 
and, though ignorant of what he was, should not even 
keep silence. 2 It was his duty in regard to matters 
obscure to confess that he could say nothing and to give 
neither assent nor denial to the question proposed. And 
how natural it would have been, if many did hold this 
theory, for John to hesitate about himself, wondering 
whether his soul was once in Elijah. 

Also the churchman will challenge the first speaker in 
regard to the facts, and bid him enquire of those who 
profess to know the secret teaching current among the 
Hebrews, whether any such view is held among them. 
For if there is no evidence that this is the case, clearly 
the first speaker’s argument goes to the winds. How¬ 
ever, all the same, the churchman will make use of the 
explanation that has already been given, claiming further 
to give his own interpretation of the purpose of the 


1 John i. 16. 


Again following Brooke’s text. 
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enquiries. For if, as he maintained, those who sent the 
mission were aware of John’s birth from Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, while those who were sent knew it even better 
still, being men of the priestly tribe who must have heard 
of the unexpected happiness of their well known fellow 
tribesman Zacharias, then what is in their minds when 
they ask. Art thou Elijah ? Now it is the question of men 
who have read of Elijah being taken up to heaven and 
who are expecting his advent. Probably then, as at the 
end of the world they expect Elijah before Christ and 
Christ after him, we may suppose that they ask the 
question in a figurative sense, ‘Art thou he who proclaims 
the message that was to be given before Christ at the 
end of the world ? And to this he answers with full 
understanding, I am not. 3 


LXXXIII 

It was really Samuel who was brought af) from Hades by 
the witch of Endor at Saul's request. {In Lib. 1 Sam. 
Horn. 4-6; Lomm. xi. 321-24; B. iii. 286-88. 
From the Greek.) 

The woman saw Samuel. 2 The words and the asser¬ 
tion are part of the narrative. And the woman cried with 
a loud voice and said to Saul, Why hast thou deceived me, 
for thou art Saul ? And the king said unto her, What is it? 
Be not afraid. What has thou seen ? And the woman 

1 The subject of this section is again discussed in the Comm, in 
Matt. siii. 1-2 ; Lomm. iii. 205-16. There, as here, but more 
decisively, Origen rejects ^eTevcrto/idTCOtm, laying stress upon 
the arguments that it has no support in Scripture, and that, if 
occurring at all, the process would be an unending one. There is 
no considerable change in Origen's view on the subject though 
about twenty years separate In Joann, from In Malt. 

- The passage under discussion is 1 Sam. xxviii. 12-19. 
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said unto Saul, I saw cods ascending out of the earth. 
And lie said unto her, What was their appearance ? And 
she said unto him, An old man cometh up and is clad in a 
folding ephod. She says she saw it, and also the priestly 
garment. I am aware that our opponent may say, ‘ No 
wonder. For Satan himself is transformed into an angel 
of light. It is no great matter then if his ministers too arc 
transformed into ministers of righteousness. 1 But what 
was it the woman saw ? It was Samuel. And why did it 
not say, The woman saw a demon, which pretended to be 
Samuel ? No ; it is written that Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel. If it had not been Samuel, the Scripture 
should have said, And Saul supposed that he was Samuel. 
As it is, wc have the words, Saul perceived. No one 
perceives what is not. Saul then perceived that it was 
Samuel, and he bowed with his face to the ground and 
did obeisance. Then once more Scripture is represented 
as saying, And Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou dis¬ 
quieted me to bring me up ? Samuel said—Scripture 
speaks ; we must believe it—Samuel said, Why hast thou 
disquieted me to bring me up ? 

Then to this Saul replies, The Philistines make violent 
war against me, and God is departed from me and 
answereth me no more. By the power of the prophets 
and in dreams I have called thee that thou mayest make 
known unto me what I shall do. And again the Scripture 
tells us that no one else is speaking, but Samuel himself 
says, And wherefore didst thou ask of me ? And, The Lord 
is departed from thee.—Is this statement true or false ? 
—The Lord is departed from thee and is become thine 
adversary. He hath choseu Him another, as He spake by 
my hand. And He shall rend the kingdom out of thine 

1 That is, those who did not believe that Samuel really appeared 
would explain the event as a daemonic apparition. 
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band. Docs a demon prophesy concerning the kingdom 
of Israel ? What does the argument of our opponent 
mean ? See what controversy arises in the word of God. 
It demands hearers who have capacity to understand even 
sacred and mighty words, words of mystery that concern 
our departure hence, the earlier still unexplained and even 
the later not plain. The word is still under enquiry. 

Now I maintain that both the narrative and enquiry into 
the narrative are essential, that we may see what awaits 
us after our departure hence. He hath spoken by my 
hand, and the Lord shall rend the kingdom from thy 
hand and shall give it to thy neighbour, even to David. 
But a demon cannot know about David's kingdom, to 
which he was appointed by the Lord. Because thou 
obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, thou didst not execute 
his fierce wrath upon Amalek. Are not these the words 
of God ? Are they not true ? For of a truth Saul did not 
execute the will of God, but he preserved the king of 
Amalek alive , 1 for which both before his falling asleep 
and after his departure hence Samuel reproached 
Saul. Therefore hath the Lord done this thing unto thee 
this day. And the Lord will also deliver Israel into the 
hands of the Philistines. Has a demon power to prophesy 
concerning the whole people of God, that the Lord will 
deliver up Israel ? And the Lord shall deliver the host of 
Israel into the hands of the Philistines. Make haste, 
Saul. To-morrow both thou and thy sons shall be with 
me. Can a demon know this, concerning a king appoin¬ 
ted by the prophet’s anointing, that to-morrow Saul would 
pass out from life and his sons with him ? To-morrow 
thou and thy sons shall be with me. 

All this makes it evident that the statements are not 


1 1 Sam. xv. 
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false, and that he who came up was Samuel. What then 
has the witch to do here ? What concern lias a witch with 
bringing up the soul of a righteous man ? Our opponent 
who raised the first objection has been routed. His asser¬ 
tion was—that we may spare him fighting; his ease on the 
many other points for enquiry in the passage—It is not 
Samuel; it is the demon who tells lies, since Scripture 
cannot lie. Hut the words are the words of Scripture. It 
is not the demon speaking, but Scripture speaking, in the 
words, And the woman saw Samuel. Saul spoke. . .' 
These things were said by Samuel. What explanation 
then can be found of the witch’s part in the passage ? I 
put an enquiry to the speaker who previously said, What 
Samuel in Hades ? and so on—Let him give answer to my 
question, Which is the greater, Samuel or Jesus Christ 1 2 ? 

LXXXIV 

4 Whither I go yccamiot come.' At his death did Jesus go to 
Hades or to Paradise f Solutions of this difficulty. 
{Comm, in Joann, xxxii. 32; Lomrn. ii. 480-84; Br. 
ii. 209-10 ; B. iv. 479-80. From the Greek.) 

If the words, As I said unto the Jews, 3 had not been 
placed before the saying, Whither I go ye cannot come, 
we might have supposed the phrase to have a simpler 

1 The text is defective here. 

2 Origen then proceeds to argue that, as Christ is admitted to 
have been iu Hades, no difficulty need be found in statements which 
imply that Samuel was there. There is no further discussion in 
the fragment of the part played b 3 T the witch. The whole homily 
is of much interest. It is reprinted together with the adverse 
criticism of Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch {c. a . d . 324-31), in 
Tcxtc ttnd Untcrsuchungcn ii. 4. Origen’s conviction in regard to 
the witch of Endor may be contrasted with his belief that divina¬ 
tion, augury and oracles were the wnrl; of demons. C. Cels. iv. 89 

\ vii. 3, 4. 

3 John siii. 33. 
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meaning and to refer to the departure of the soul of 
Jesus froin life. As it is however both the Jews were to 
die and Jesus was to go when dead to Hades. Can it be 
said they were unable to go where Jesus was leading the 
way ? But some one will say that as He was about to be 
in the Paradise of God, where they who would die in 
their sins would not come, while the disciples of Jesus 
were unable to come there then but would come later; 
consequently to the Jews, who would die in their sins, the 
words were said, Whither I go ye cannot come; but to 
the disciples, Whither I go ye cannot come now. For the 
continuation of the passage runs thus, As I said unto the 
Jews, so say I unto you, Whither I go ye cannot come 
now. In this way the place gives rise to not a little dis¬ 
cussion in view of the saying, The Son of man shall 
spend three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth. 1 For how is any one to spend three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth who, immediately on 
his departure, was to be in the Paradise of God, 2 accord¬ 
ing to the words, To-day shalt thou be with me in the 
Paradise of God ? 

The passage so distresses some people by its discre¬ 
pancy that they make bold to suppose that the words, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in the Paradise of God, 
were an addition to the Gospel made by some unscrupu¬ 
lous hand. Our interpretation is, in a simpler sense, that 
perhaps, before He went to the so termed heart of the 
earth, He brought to his place in the Paradise of God the 
man who said to him, Remember me when thou comest 
in Thy kingdom. 3 But, in a deeper sense, the term 
‘ to-day’ frequently in Scripture covers the whole of this 
present age. For instance, in the passage, This saying 


1 Matt. xii. 40. 


2 Luke xxiii. 43. 


3 Luke xxiii. 42. 
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was spread abroad among the Jews and continued! until 
this day. 1 Again, He is the father of the Moabites unto 
this day. 2 Again, To-day, if ye will hear his voice 3 and 
not forsake the Lord. In the word ‘ to-day ’ the promise 
is given him, after he had asked Jesus to remember him 
in the Kingdom of God, that in this present age, before 
the world to come, He would cause him to be with Him 
in the Kingdom of God. This however must be a 
passing remark, made by way of additional comment on 
the passage. 

But to the disciples who desire to follow Jesus, not as 
the simpler sort would suppose in a physical sense, but 
in the meaning of, Whosoever doth not take up his cross 
and follow Me, is not worthy to be My disciple, 4 the Lord 
says, Whither I go ye cannot follow me now. 5 For if 
they did wish to follow the Word and confess Him, finding 
no cause of stumbling in Him, still they had not yet the 
power to do this. As yet there was no Spirit, for Jesus 
was not yet glorified. 1 * And, no man can say that Jesus 
is Lord but in the Holy Spirit. 7 But the Word goes on 
His own way and he who follows the Word goes after 
Him. But he cannot go after Him who is not well equipped 
to tread firmly in His steps. The Word guides to His 
Father those who make every effort to be able to follow 
Him, and to go after Him, until they say unto the Christ, 
My soul followeth hard after Thee. 8 This thirty-second 
book of our Commentary on the Gospel according to 
John being now of sufficient length, we will close the 
discussion at this point. 

1 Matt, xxviii. IS. 2 Gen. six. 37. 

3 Ps, xcv. 7. * Matt. x. 3S. 

3 John xiii. 33. Origen misplaces the word ' now \ But cd 
xiii. 7. 

° John vii. 39. 

5 1 Cor. xii. 3. 

8 Ps. Ixiii. 8. 
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LX XXV 

The Baptist gave directions to the publicans. Possibly Ihere 
arc spiritual publicans , customs officers who examine 
us and claim their dues as we leave the world. For the 
Baptist's ;cords were addressed even lo angels and unseen 
powers. These are present in lhe assemblies of men and 
the Christian preacher addresses a twofold audience , one 
visible , one invisible, {hi Lucam. Horn, xxiii ; Lomm. 
v. 175-78, From the Latin.) 

And there came also publicans to be baptized of Him. 1 
The passage, even in its simple meaning, teaches that the 
publicans were not to demand more than was authorized 
in tiie law. For they who exact more break, not the 
commandment of John, but that of the Holy Spirit 
who spoke in John. And I am not sure whether, on the 
higher method of interpretation, 2 the text has not a more 
wonderful meaning, and whether in such an audience 
we ought to reveal matters of so mystical a character, 
especially among persons who do not see into the 
marrow of the Scriptures, but only derive a superficial 
pleasure from them. 3 There is risk, I know. Still 
in short and summary fashion the subject should be 
mentioned. 

When we have left the world, and this our life has 
undergone change, there will be beings seated at the 
world’s boundaries who will make most careful enquiry, 
like customs officers on duty, to see if they can discover 
in us anything they can claim. The Prince of this world 
seems to me to be a sort of customs officer. Hence it is 
written of him, The prince of this world ccmeth ; and he 

1 Luke iii. 12. 

2 Secundum apaytoyiji'. 

3 On the lack of intelligence and interest in his congregations, 
Origen was often quite outspoken. Cp. § liii. 
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hath nothing in Me. 1 In a spiritual sense too we must 
understand the passage we have in the Apostle's writings, 
Render to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom : honour to whom honour. Owe 
no man anything, save to love one another. 2 Let us 
therefore be on our watch lest perchance, when we have 
nothing that we can pay over as our custom due, we 
should be ourselves arrested for our debt. So it often 
happens with those who are liable for the taxes of this 
world; a man for the discharge of his liability is detained 
for the service of the state. Many of us will be liable to 
arrest by customs officers of that order. The holy man 
Jacob had no great dread of them, nor was he afraid that 
any of the custom dues payable to the collectors would 
be found in his possession. Thus he boldly addressed 
the collector Laban, Discern thou what is thine with me. 3 
Scripture gives evidence on the point, saying, And Laban 
did not discern anything with Jacob. 

Now our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit who speaks in 
the prophets, teach not men alone but also angels and 
invisible powers. Why should I mention the Saviour ? 
The very prophets and apostles address all their utter¬ 
ances not only to men but also to angels. You may see 
how true this is. Give ear, it says, and I will speak. 4 
Again, In the sight of the angels I will sing praises unto 
Thee. 5 Again, Praise the Lord, ye heaven of heavens 
and ye waters that be above the heavens; let them 
praise the Name of the Lord. 6 Again, Let the angels 


1 John xiv. 30. 2 Rom. xiii. 7-S. 

3 Gen. xxxi. 32-5. The illustration is not quite happily chosen, 
as Rachel had stolen Laban's teraphira and they were in’the tent’ 
though Laban did not discover them. 

4 Deut. xxxii. 1 

3 Ps. cxxxviii. 1 ; LXX. R. V. Before the gods. 

° Ps. cxlviii. 4-5. 
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praise Him. 1 Again, In all places of His dominion bless 
the Lord, O my soul. 8 In many passages and especially 
in the Psalms you will find words addressed to the angels, 
for power to speak to the angels is given to men, at least 
to him who has the Holy Spirit. Of these passages I 
will quote one instance to show us that even tiie angels 
are instructed by the words of men. In the Apocalypse 
of John it is written, To the angel of the church of the 
Ephesians write ; I have somewhat against thee. And 
again, To the angel of the church of Pergamurn write; 
I have something against thee. 3 Clearly it is a man who 
is writing to the angels and giving directions. I have no 
doubt that the angels are present in our gathering, not 
only with the whole church in general but even with 
individual worshippers. Of these the Saviour says, Their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven. 4 A twofold church is with us here, a church 
of men, a church of angels. Whatever we say that is in 
accord with reason and with the mind of the Scriptures 
gives the angels joy, and they join their prayers with 
ours. The presence of the angels in the church, at least 
in the church that is worthy and belongs to Christ, is the 
reason of the order given to women at prayer, that they 
must wear a veil over their heads, because of the angels, s 
those, evidently, which accompany the saints and find 
delight in the church. We, because our eyes have on 
them the unclean film of sin, do not behold them. But 
the apostles of Jesus see them, and to them He says, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye shall see the heavens 
open and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man. 0 

1 Ps. cxlviii. 2. 2 Ibid., ciii. 22. 

3 Rev. ii. 1, 12. * Matt, xviii. 10. 

5 1 Cor. xi. 5 sqq. 0 John i. 51. 
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LXXXV1 

The second Advent of the Lord 70 ill not he limited lo one 
particular place. How at His fuller manifestation the 
good and the bad shall be separated .—(/;; Matt. Comm. 
Series , 70; Lomm. iv. 376-7S. From the Latin.) 

When the Son of God shall come in His glory, He 
will not appear in one particular place and not appear 
in another. His advent will be as He deliberately de¬ 
scribed it when He compared it with a flash of lightning. 
If, He said, they shall say unto you, Behold he is in 
the wilderness, go not forth. Behold he is in the house, 
believe it not. For as the lightning cometh forth from 
the east aud is seen even unto the west, so shall be the 
coming of the i?on of man. 1 As then the lightning, 
starting from the east, because it fills all things, shines 
even unto the west, so when Christ comes in His glory, 
because He will be everywhere, both He will be in the 
sight of all men everywhere and everywhere all men 
will be in His sight. So will they be placed before the 
seat of His glory, that is before His royalty and the 
power of His authority. And His ‘ throne * is clearly 
the name given either to certain of the more perfect 
among the saints, of whom it is written, There are set 
thrones for judgment; 2 or else to certain angelic powers 
of whom it is said, Whether they be thrones or domi¬ 
nions. 3 And so God the Word, king of the ages, who 
was also made in the form of a man, shall in this way 
sit upon the throne of His glory, and unto Him shall be 
gathered all the nations, no longer scattered among the 
many false doctrines concerning Him. They will be 
before Him in such a manner that we must not under- 

1 Matt. xxiv. 26-7. - Ps. csxii. 5 

3 Col. i. 16. 
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sland all nations to come before Him in any particular 
place, just as it is not in a particular place that we must 
understand the righteous to utter what they have to say. 

Now so long as the wicked are in confusion, not 
knowing themselves nor Christ but held in the darkness 
of error, and so long as the righteous see as in a mirror 
and in a riddle 1 and know themselves in part and not 
as they really are; so long the good are not separate 
from the bad. But when by the manifestation of the 
Son of God all come to know Him, then the Saviour shall 
separate the good from the bad. Those who are saved 
are called sheep in virtue of the gentleness they have 
learned from Him who says, Learn of me for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, 2 and in virtue of their readiness to 
go even unto death in the imitation of Christ, who was 
lead as a sheep to the slaughter and was dumb as a 
lamb before His shearers, 3 not dumb merely, but dumb 
before His shearers, that is before one who robs and 
despoils Him of His own. The bad are called the goats, 
because they wickedly climb up the rough hard rocks 
and advance over the steep place. By the holy on the 
right hand I would have you understand those who do 
right works and turn fully unto righteousness, which is 
ever on God’s right hand. Therefore according to the 
merit of their right deeds they stand upon His right 
hand and receive the reward of their right conduct, even 
the king’s right hand, where is peace and glory. But 
those who by their evil and left hand actions have 
separated themselves from His right hand unto perversity 
of life, take the lower place on the left, and are, that is, 
condemned to the misery of punishment, on account of 
which they stand upon His left. 


1 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


2 Matt. xi. 29. 


3 Isa. liii. 7. 
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LXXXVII 

The Resurrection of (he <Wi \—\Suficr Isaiaru. Frag. 

Painphili Apologia vii: Lomin. xiii. 33fi-38 ; xxiv. 

385-87. From tlie Latin.) 

It is better then to say that we shall all rise again. 
Even the wicked will come to that place where is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth and where the righteous shall, 
each in his order, receive reward according to the merit 
of his good deeds. Then the body of their humiliation 
shall be transformed so as to become like to the glory of 
the body of Christ. For it is sown in corruption, but it 
will rise in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it will 
rise in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it will rise in 
power, at the time of resurrection ; it is sown a natural 
body, but it will rise a spiritual body. 1 But though all 
will rise again, and each will rise in his own order, it 
is still right, in view of the saying which John has in his 
Apocalypse, Blessed is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection; over him the second death hath no power, 2 
to enquire whether perhaps the whole scheme of the 
resurrection ought not to be divided into two portions ; 
one, that is, of those who are to be saved, the righteous ; 
the other, of those who are to be punished, the sinners. 
One, called the first, will be the resurrection of the good ; 
the other, the resurrection of the unhappy, we must call 
the second. The one is in all respects pure, joyous, full 
of all gladness. The other is altogether wretched, alto¬ 
gether full of sadness, appropriate to the deeds and life 
of men who in this present existence have despised 
God’s commandments and, putting aside all fear of His 
judgment, have given themselves over to the working of 
all uncleanness and covetousness. They have never 


1 1 Cor. xv. 42-4. 


2 Rev. xx. 6. 
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made an effort of preparation, so as to be able to resist 
the adversary in the contest against powers that are 
adverse and hostile to the race of men. The graves of 
the dead in this passage, as in many others, must be 
understood, accoiding to the special significance of 
Scripture, as not only places expressly built, or cut in 
rock, or dug in the earth, as receptacles for human 
bodies ; but as every place in which either an entire 
human body or any part of one is laid. For though it 
may happen that one body is dispersed in several places, 
still it will not be incongruous that all the places in which 
any part of the body lies should be called the graves of 
that body. If we decline to believe that in this manner 
there do rise from their graves, bv divine power, the 
dead who have never been properly buried or laid in 
graves, but who have somewhere or other perished by 
shipwreck or in the deserts, so that they could not be 
properly buried ; how can we regard them as included 
among those who are spoken of as being raised from 
their graves ? If not, the absurdity is plain. 

A little later on. —When then Paul writes that, As star 
differeth from star in glory, so shall be the resurrection 
of the dead; and when he says, It is sown in corrup¬ 
tion, it will rise in incorruption, 1 and other things of the 
same kind, clearly he writes this of the body alone. For 
the soul is not sown in corruption, or in weakness, or m 
dishonour. Lastly, in plain terms, he concludes by 
saying, It is sown a natural body, so that no one can 
suppose that it is the soul which is sown in corruption or 
in dishonour or in weakness. 2 

1 1 Cor. xv. 41 sqq. . 

- For Origen’s doctrine of the resurrection see De rnn. II. x; 
C. Cels. V. xiv-xxiii ; VII. xxxii-iv ; Pamphilus, Apologia y h; 
Lomra. xxiv. 379 sqq. ; Bigg, Plaiontsts, 225-26. There is a 
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LXXXVIII 

On the Resurrection. The litem lists arc in error , It is not 
this actual ho ly that shall he raised. Form shall remain, 
not material substance. This mortal body shall be 
spiritualised.—(Selee/a in Psalmos. Lomm. xi. 3S+-91. 
From the Greek.') 

Therefore the wicked shall not rise up in judgment, 1 
etc. Prompted by this passage the simpler sort of 
believers hold that the wicked will have no share in the 
resuirection, though they by no means make it clear 
what they understand by the resurrection, or what sort 
of idea they have of the judgment. For even if they 
appear to offer explanations on these points, examination 
will prove them at fault, for they cannot maintain con¬ 
sistency in further discussion. Thus if we ask them of 
what part of them it is that a resurrection takes place, 
they answer that it is of the bodies wherewith at present 
we are clothed. Then, on our further asking whether 
it is of the whole of their substance or not, they say 
without consideration. Yes, of the whole. But if, accom¬ 
modating ourselves to their simplicity, we put the further 
question, Whether blood that has been lost through 
incision of the veins, or the flesh or hairs that previously 
existed, shall rise again, or only those we had at the 


very full consideration of Origen’s doctrine of the resurrection iu 
Denis, pp. 297 sqq., where its relation to other elements in his 
system is reviewed. See also the two following passages, Redepen- 
ning, ii. 11$ sqq. and Huet, Origcniana , ii. 9. It is not easy to 
bring into consistency his various statements. There are 
differences between the teaching of this section and that of the 
two following. In reality he is divided between the church’s 
doctrine and the Platonic theory of immortality. His position was 
much and often unfairly criticised in later times. 

1 Ps. i. 5 ; LXX. has dvaarT7)<TOi’Tat, but there is no idea of 
resurrection in the Hebrew. R. V. is ‘ stand ’. 
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time of death, being pressed in argument 1 they take 
refuge in saying that we must allow God to do as He 
wills. The better sort of them, to avoid being driven by 
their theory to reassemble the very biood which has 
happened on various occasions to be lost from our bodies, 
say it is our body in its last state that will rise again. 

But we put the further difficulty, arising from the 
changing nature of the body and like substances; that 
just as food is digested in our own body and alters its 
affinities, so our bodies undergo change and become in 
carnivorous birds and beasts parts of their bodies. These 
in turn being eaten by men, or by other animals, undergo 
further change and become the bodies of men and of 
other animals. As this process continues, necessarily 
the same body will frequently be a part of several men. 
Whose body then shall it be in the resurrection ? And 
so the result is that we shall go headlong into the depths 
of nonsense and have not a word to say. After such 
straits they take refuge in all things being possible to 
God. And they bring forward passages of the Scriptures 
which can by superficial interpretation give support to 
their views. Such is the passage in Ezekiel, And the 
hand of the Lord was upon me, etc. (The Vision of the 
dry bones , ch. xxxvii. 1-6, is then quoted.') 

Of this passage they make use as very convincing. 
Other passages they cite from the Gospels, such as, 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ; 2 also, 
Fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell; 3 and the passage from Paul, He shall quicken your 
mortal bodies through His Spirit that dwelleth in you. 4 
Every lover of truth should give independent considera¬ 
tion to these passages and endeavour in regard to the 


1 Reading &\i fiupevot. 
3 ibid., s. 28. 


2 Matt. viii. 12. 
4 Rom. viii. 11. 
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resurrection both to maintain the tradition of the ancients 
and to avoid falling into the absurdity of beggarly 
ideas, which are both impossible and unworthy of God. 
One principle in this subject must be recognized ; that 
every body which is held together by a nature which 
assimilates to it certain elements from without by way of 
nourishment, and gets rid of others in place ot what is 
taken in—such are the bodies of plants and animals— 
never retains its material substance the same. Hence 
it is not a bad name for the body to call it a river. Pos¬ 
sibly, to be exact, the existing substance does not remain 
the same in our body for even two days. And yet Paul, 
let us say, or Peter, is always the same, and this not only 
in his soul, the substance of which is not with us in a state 
of flux nor ever has fresh elements introduced ; he is the 
same, however fluid may be the nature of the body, be¬ 
cause the form which distinguishes the body is the same. 
Thus the features remains unaltered, and they determine 
the bodily characteristics of Peter or of Paul. Among 
such characteristics scars remain on the body from 
childhood, and certain other peculiarities such as moles. 

And further though the bodily form, which at the 
resurrection is again thrown around the soul, has some 
resemblance to the form by which Peter or Paul are 
recognized, yet it changes for the better and it is certainly 
not this original substance that is still imposed upon it. 
Up to its limit form is form, even though features appear 
to admit of considerable modification. So we must 
conceive for our present subject that the body that is to be 
will have the same form, though there will be the greatest 
possible change for the better. For the soul, while it exists 
in bodily regions, must make use of bodies corresponding 
to those regions. Just as, if we had become aquatic 
creatures aud obliged to live in the sea, we should 
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inevitably have had ail the other constitution of fishes ; 
so, as \vc must one day inherit the Kingdom of Heaven 
and dwell in the regions of bliss, we shall necessarily 
make use of spiritual bodies, yet the form of the earlier 
body will not be lost, even though a change to a more 
glorious condition takes place in it. It was so with the 
form of Jesus, of Moses and Elijah ; it did not become 
in the Transfiguration wholly different from what it was. 
Do not then take it amiss if any one say that the original 
substance will not one day remain the same, since con¬ 
sideration shows to those capable of forming an opinion 
that even now the original substance cannot continue for 
a couple of days. The statement deserves notice that, 
It is sown of one kind, it is raised of another. It is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 1 And the 
Apostle adds at the close, practically making it clear to 
us that we shall one day put off earthly characteristics, 
though the form in the resurrection will be retained, 
This I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God, neither can corruption inherit 
incorruption. 2 Possibly the insistence of the saints is a 
little unnecessary, since God will one day claim the 
flesh. 3 But it will be flesh no more, though the features 
which once existed in the flesh will remain the same 
features in the spiritual body. 

As for the words of Scripture which our brethren quote, 
this is what may be said. First as to the passage from 
Ezekiel. According to the sense in which our simpler 
friends wish to understand the words, there will not be a 
resurrection of the flesh at all, but only of bones, skin, 

1 1 Cor. xv. 44. 2 1 Cor. sv. 50. 

3 Possibly Origen means to suggest that the simpler Christians 
were needlessly anxious about the body. Whatever happens to it, 
God will claim His own work. But the text is uncertain. * Hie 
locus corruptus esi 1 is the Benedictine editor’s comment. 
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sinews. And at the same time we may suggest to them 
that they have been carried away through not understand¬ 
ing the words of Scripture. Because bones arc mention¬ 
ed, it docs not follow that these bones 3rc intended. 
That is not so in the words, All my bones arc out of 
joint; 1 or in, Heal me, for my bones arc vexed. 2 It is 
evident that bones are not there mentioned in their 
ordinary meaning. Can it be implied by the saying, 
Surely, they say, our bones are dried up, that these very 
persons say, Our bones are dried up, because they wish 
them to be collected and raised up ? But that is impos¬ 
sible. They mean, Our bones are dried up, because we 
have been in captivity and lost all the moisture of life. 
They add at any rate, Our hope is cut off ; we have 
perished. Thus the resurrection of the people that is 
promised is a resurrection from their fallen state, from 
the sort of deadness they have suffered in being handed 
over to their enemies through their sins. Sinners too are 
said by the Saviour to be tombs, full of bones and of all 
uncleanness. 3 It is God’s part to open the grave of each 
of us and to bring us out of our graves, restored to life, 
as the Saviour brought forth Lazarus. 

The words, There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, 4 may be quoted against them, since, as the Creator 
in this life has made every member for a definite use, He 
has accordingly made the teeth for masticating solid food. 
What then is the good of teeth to those in torment ? Our 
friends will not say that people will eat when they are in 
hell. We must show them that one is not to take every 
word literally as it stands. Thou hast broken the teeth 
of the wicked, s and, The Lord hath broken the great 
teeth of the lions. 0 Who is so foolish as to suppose that 

1 Ps. xxii. 14. s Ibid. t vi. 2. 3 Matt, xxiii. 27 

/3;</.,viii. 12. 3 Ps. iii. 7. ° Ibid., Iviii. 6. * 
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God preserves the bodies ot sinners and breaks only their 
teeth ? As any one who maintained this would be driven 
through stress of argument to allegory, we must investi¬ 
gate in this sense the gnashing of teeth of those in 
torment. The soul has a power of mastication. At the 
time of reproof for sin, setting its teeth together as it 
comes to realize, it shall gnash its teeth. The words, 
Fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell, 1 possibly mean that the soul is incorporeal, or 
possibly declare that the soul will not receive punish¬ 
ment apart from a body. It was in investigating this 
subject that we discussed the question of the form and of 
the original substance. The words in the Apostle, He 
shall quicken your mortal bodies, 2 since the body is 
mortal and has no share in the true life, may assert that 
the bodily form, of which we have spoken, a thing by 
nature mortal, When Christ who is our life shall be 
manifested, 3 itself undergoes change from being a body 
of death and is endowed with life, because by the Spirit 
it has become life-giving spirit. And the words, But one 
will say, How are the dead raised up and with what 
manner of body do they come ? * are a naked assertion 
that our original substance will not be raised up. For if 
we have rightly understood the comparison, it may be 
said that the seminal word or reason in the grain of corn 
lays hold of the surrounding substance, entirely per¬ 
meates it, takes possession of its form, and implants all its 
own powers in what once was earth, water, air, fire; it 
overpowers their qualities and transforms them into that 
quality of which it is itself the creator. Thus is the ear 
of corn perfected, excelling beyond comparison the 
original grain in size and form and variety. 


1 Matt. x. 28. 
3 Col. iii.4. 


2 Rom. viii. 11. 
* 1 Cor. xv. 35. 
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LXXXIX 

In their denial of the Resurrection the Sadducees intended to 
deny entirely the surv ival of the soul after death. But 
even supposing the resurrection of the body u ere not 
true, the soul might siil r survive. The teaching of Paul 
is not opposed to this opinion. — (Comm, in Matt. xvii. 
29: Lomm. iv. 144-47. From the Greek.) 

Now the Sadducees in denying: the resurrection not 
only rejected what simpler people, in common usage, 
describe as resurrection of the flesh, but even wholly did 
away with, not the immortality alone, but even the 
survival of the soul. They held the view that the after¬ 
life of the soul was nowhere indicated in the writings of 
Moses. And unto this day the Samaritans hold a doc¬ 
trine about the human soul identical with that of the 
Sadducees. 1 They claim to have received from them a 
knowledge of the law, and they contend even unto death 
for the law of Moses and for circumcision. This view of 
the resurrection, I mean that held by Sadducees and 
Samaritans who reject the after-life of the soul, was also 
maintained by certain Corinthians in the time of the 
Apostle, who asserted that there was no resurrection. Of 
them he writes, If Christ is preached that He hath been 
raised from the dead, how say some among you that there 
is no resurrection of the dead ? 2 That the people in 
Corinth who said that there was no resurrection of the dead 
rejected the resurrection in the Sadducees’ significance of 
the term, meaning the survival of the soul, he makes 
evident by the words, If in this life only we have hoped 
in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable. 3 

1 The Samaritans were hostile to Christianity. At a later date 
they were severely punished by Justinian for murdering Christians 
and destroying churches. 

= 1 Cor. xv. 12. 3 Ibid. t 19. 
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Carefully examine the words and you will see that a 
man who rejects the resurrection of the dead as it is 
believed in the church, even though he be mistaken in 
rejecting it, does not necessarily hope in Christ in this 
life only. For suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the resurrection in the sense in which the many have 
believed in it, is not true, the man who rejected that was 
not hoping in Christ in this life only, provided the soul 
lives on, not receiving back its former body but putting 
on an etherial and a better one. 1 Neither are we of all 
men most pitiable, if we say that the soul lives on and is 
in being, though this present body be not its garment nor 
do we assert that the soul receives it back. And for 
further proof that what the Apostle in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians specially opposes is the view we have 
described, we will quote the words, If the dead are not 
raised at all, why are we then baptized for them ? Why do 
we stand in jeopardy every hour ? 2 Also the words, If 
after the manner of men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
Avhat doth it profit me if the dead are not raised ? Let us 
eat and drink for to-morrow we die. 3 For suppose that 
what is regarded among the many as true, be not true— 
the resurrection, I mean, of the dead—how is it a conse¬ 
quence of this that we have run vain risks in striving for 
the salvation of our souls ? How does it not profit a man 
to have fought with beasts for Christ, if his soul lives on, 
receiving every care that it deserves, even though it does 
not get back its former body ? How is it a consequence 
of there being no resurrection of the flesh that we 
must eat and drink for to-morrow we die ? In saying 
this we do not cast any doubt upon the passage in. 
Isaiah which runs, All flesh shall see the salvation of 


1 2 Cor. v. 1, sgg. 


2 1 Cor. sv. 29-30. 


Ibid., 32. 
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God, 1 nor on the words spoken by Job, Everlasting is he 
who shall redeem me upon earth and raise up my skin 
that hath endured so much. 2 Nor do we cast any doubt 
upon the utterance of the Apostle which says, He shall 
quicken your mortal bodies through His Spirit that 
dwcllcth in you. 3 Only to the best of our power we are 
cleansing the significance of the term resurrection 4 5 in the 
passage of the Gospel which lies before us. That is why 
we also quoted the words from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 


XC 

Sonic hold that since in a future state , being free, :re may 
fall again , Christ must suffer a second lime for our sal¬ 
vation. This is not so. His one death suffices for the 
Past and for the future . Besides , we shall be saved from 
future fall by the power of love. (Comm, in Bp. ad 
Bom. v. 10 ; Lomm. vi. 407-11. From the Latin.) 

Hence I am astonished that some persons, in spite of 
this clearly expressed opinion of Paul, s insist on main¬ 
taining that it will be necessary for Christ in the ages 
to come to undergo a second time the same or similar 
sufferings, in order to set at liberty those whom in this 
present life His remedial treatment had not been able to 
cure. They say, Is it possible that in the future there 
should be any age in which nothing good and nothing 

1 Luke ill. 6. Cp. Isa. lii. 10. All the ends of the earth shall 
see, etc. 

2 Job six. 25-6. From LXX, which differs from the Hebrew 
considerably 

3 Rom. viii. 11. 

4 Shewing, that is, that the resurrection of the body is one 
thing, while the survival and immortality of the soul, with or 
■without the body, are another. 

5 Sc. Rom. vi. 9. ' Death no more hath dominion over him.’ 
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had is done, but the world stands inactive and all things 
remain silent as the deep. This they maintain is clearly 
absurd. So we will agree ; some activity there is. And, 
say they, when anything is done, necessarily one act is 
right, another less right, and in the very action some 
advance and become better, others worse. 1 2 Freedom of 
choice will belong for ever to the rational nature. It was 
possible even for him who because of the brightness of 
his glory was Lucifer, 3 who by reason of the light of 
knowledge rose as the morning star, to be changed from 
his high estate and because of the wickedness he enter¬ 
tained to become darkness. He who from his birth was 
without spot, and dwelt with the Cherubim, 3 and had his 
place amid the stones of fire, and was arrayed in every 
adornment of virtue, nor was there any tree of virtue in 
the Paradise of God fit to be compared with him, even he 
after all this had iniquity found in him and was thrown 
down from heaven to earth. 

In like manner it may come about that, in whatsoever 
state the soul shall be, and in whatsoever perfection of 
virtue, still, since virtue is liable to change, the soul will 
be capable of a fall; as it moved from vice to virtue, so 
may it move from virtue to vice. If this be so, it seems 
to follow that when sickness comes the soul needs a 
physician, for according to the Saviour’s own saying, 
They that are sick have need of a physician. 4 By these 


1 For the thought of the rise and fall of the soul in a future life 
cp. De . Prin. III. i. 23 ; vi. 6. It is interesting to note that 
Origen's views on this point had not greatly changed. Westcott 
{D.C.B.) thinks the De Principiis was written when Origen was 
about thirty years of age. Koetschau dates it rather later, ‘ nicht 
vitl fiach 220 ’; R. v. si. He wrote the Com. in Ep. ad Rom . 
when over sixty (so Redepenning, ii. 70 ; 189). 

2 Isa. xiv. 12. 

3 Ezek. xxviii. 14. 

4 Matt. ix. 12. 
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and similar arguments they conic to the view that in the 
ages to be the work of salvation must he re-enacted 
identically by Christ. To this contention, as briefly as 
possible, we will reply. That free will belongs always 
to a rational nature we do not deny. But we maintain 
that the power of the cross of Christ, and of this death 
which in the end of the ages He has undergone, is so 
great that it avails for the healing and the restoration 
not only of the present age and of the future, but even of 
the ages that are past: not alone for this human order of 
ours but even for the powers and orders of heaven. For, 
according to the opinion of the Apostle Paul himself, 
Christ made peace through the blood of His cross not 
only for the tilings on earth but even for the things in 
heaven. 1 

And what it is that in the future ages restrains the 
freedom of the will from falling once again into sin. the 
Apostle tells us in a short sentence, saving, Love never 
faileth. It is on this account love is said to be greater 
than both faith and hope, 2 because it is love alone that 
saves from the possibility of another fall. For if the soul 
has risen to such a state of perfection as to love God 
with all the heart and with all the soul and with all the 
strength and a neighbour as one’s self, 3 what place will 
there be for sin ? For this reason both in the law this is 
said to be the first commandment and in the Gospels the 
command about love comes before all the rest. 4 When 
authority for feeding the sheep was entrusted to Peter, 
and the church was founded upon him as upon the ground, 
acknowledgment of no other virtue save of love is asked 
of him. s John, among his many sayings about love,has 

1 Col. i. 20. 2 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

3 Matt. xxii. 37, 39. 4 Ibid., 3S. 

John xxi. 15-17 ; Matt. xvi. IS. 
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also this, He that abideth in love abideth in God. 1 There¬ 
fore by right it is love, greater alone than all else, which 
shall preserve every creature from falling. Then God 
shall be all in all. 2 

To this stage of perfection had the Apostle Paul risen ; 
standing herein he said with confidence, Who shall 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus ? shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 3 And again, 

I am persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor angels, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 4 In all this there is clear proof that if all these ■ 
things which the Apostle recounts are unable to separate 
us from the love of God, when a man has risen to that 
summit of perfection, much more shall it be impossible 
for the freedom of the will to separate us from His love. 

XCI 

In Canaan each tribe had its own territory. So in Heaven 
there will be different portions for different souls.—{In 
Num . Horn, xxviii. 2 ; Lomm. x. 366-68 ; B. vii. 
281-83. From the Latin.) 

According to the view of Paul, which led him to 
describe earthly things as the shadow and pattern of the 
heavenly, there will probably be considerable distinctions 

1 1 John iv. 16. 

2 Few particular texts had greater influence with Origen than 
this. ‘ These words were never out of Origen’s mind. He looks 
upon the hope that they enshrine as the golden key to every 
doubt.’ Bigg, Platonists, 299. Cp. De Prin. III. vi. 3. 

3 Rom. viii. 35. 

4 Ibid., 38-9. 

16 
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of locality even in the heavenly regions. Von observe 
the names ami designations by which they arc marked 
off, and whence these are derived, and how names arc 
assigned not only to the districts of the heavens but 
also to all the stars and heavenly bodies. He that made 
the multitude of the stars, as says the prophet, giveth 
them all their names. 1 In regard to these names many 
secret and cryptic statements are to be found in the 
books which bear the name of Enoch, but since these 
books do not appear to have recognized authority with 
the Hebrews, we will for the present forbear to cite the 
evidence to be found in them, and rather pursue our 
enquiry after the truth on the evidence of the passage 
with which we are dealing, as to which no question can 
arise. 3 

In the divine law, then, the boundaries of the land of 
Judaea are given in the words of God, and we are told 
these must be regarded as the pattern of tilings in 
heaven. And in heaven it is expressly stated by the 
Apostle that there is a city Jerusalem and a mount Sion. 
It follows that just as round about the earthly Jerusalem 
there lie also other cities and villages and various 
districts, so too that heavenly Jerusalem, conformably 
to the pattern of things on earth, has also round about 
it other cities and villages and various districts, in which 
the people of God and the true Israel must one day be 
settled through the true Jesus, of whom that Jesus or 
Joshua, the son of Nun, was a type. By the assignation 
of the lot, that is by the examination of merits, Israel 
will receive its inheritance. So here in this passage the 
Lord says that in the distribution of the land the 
boundaries of this tribe, say, are these, but of another 


1 Ps. cxlvii. 4. 


Cp. Book of Enoch, lxix-lxxsji. 
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they are different. Probably it is because the merits of 
those who are to obtain the inheritance of the Kingdom 
of Heaven will be various, that this distinction of 
boundaries is ordered to be carefully marked even in 
regard to the tribes of Israel, so that we may realize that 
these diversities of merit will be taken into account in 
every case. 

For example, there will be the man who has led 
indeed a careless life, yet still deserves on the ground 
of his faith to be reckoned among the sons of Israel. 
Still because of the carlessness of his life and the laxity 
of his conduct he must be held to belong to the tribe 
of Reuben or of Gad or to the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and not to receive the lot of his inheritance on this side 
Jordan but beyond it. Whereas there will be another 
who by the improvement of his life and the principle of 
his conduct has reached such a condition as to deserve, 
for those reasons which God only knows, to have his 
place in the tribe of Judah or even in the very tribe of 
Benjamin, in which Jerusalem itself and the temple of 
God and the altar stand. One will be in this tribe, 
another in that. In this manner these statements here 
recorded in the book of Numbers may be a sort of shadow 
of the future lot in heaven of those who, through Jesus 
our Lord and Saviour, will as we have said receive their 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven. 

There, I suppose, will also be carefully maintained 
those privileges of the priests foreshadowed here, for 
whom localities near to the cities, adjoining the very 
walls, are ordered to be separated off from the sons of 
Israel. There too, I suppose, will be those cities, the 
pattern of which is here described, which the writer calls 
Cities of Refuge, to which not every manslayer but those 
who have committed homicide unawares may flee. For 
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there are, it may be, certain sins which, if we commit 
them deliberately and on purpose, render us manslayers. 
And there arc others for which, if we commit them un¬ 
awares, there is, I suppose, a certain place appointed 
for us and made ready by God’s direction, wherein for 
a certain period any of us who have committed involun¬ 
tary sins must dwell; provided, that is, we arc found 
clear and free from the sins of deliberate commission. 
For this end certain cities are separated as a refuge. 
There are some who think that even the situation and 
grouping of particular stars may be termed and accounted 
a city in the heavens. On this I dare not speak definitely. 1 * 
For I sec that all creation is made subject in hope by 
reason of Him who subjected it, and yet is waiting for 
its liberty in the unquestioned redemption of the sons 
of God,* and that some grander and more wonderful 
event is hidden from our eyes. 

XCII 

The family relationships of this present life will not be 
carried over into the world to come. Yet under the 
altered conditions their spiritual equivalents may exist . 
{Comm, in Matt. xvii. 33; Lomm. iv. 159-63. From 
the Greek.) 

Come then let us examine after this another passage of 
the Gospel beginning with the words, Now there were 
with us seven brethren, and the first married and 
deceased, 3 and so on. Isaiah in his prophecy says. Seven 

1 This is his habitual tone in all matters of speculation. See the 
note in Biggr ( PJalonists, 193 : * discutiens et periractans Potius 
quamaf firmans is the description in Pamphilus Apologia, cap. i: 
Lomm. xxiv. 312 ; supra, pp. xliii-xliv. 

* Rom. viii. 23. 

3 Matt. xxii. 25. 
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women shall take hold of one man, saying, We will eat 
our own bread, and wear our own apparel; only let us be 
called by thy name ; take thou away our reproach. 1 But 
the Sadducees who came to the Saviour speak of a case, 
the opposite of that in the prophecy, of seven men 
marrying one wife. I think their problem was an imagi¬ 
nary one ; by this imaginary case they intended to 
invalidate the theory of a resurrection. For they supposed 
it was a consequence of the resurrection that each of 
those who rise shall retain the same relationship to those 
who belonged to him in this life, so that a husband in 
obtaining resurrection would also get back his wife, and 
a father remain in his relationship to his son, and a 
brother to his brother. Evidently they were unaware 
that the Creator, doing all things for a useful purpose, 
has of necessity arranged these relationships where 
there is birth and decay, so that one man may be a 
husband, ministering through his wife to the birth of 
children, while those who are born, being brothers, have 
an affinity through their birth from the same parents. 
Father and son, mother and daughter, are the product of 
birth. 

If then, in a state of bliss, those who have merited 
reward by means of this present world in which they have 
lived well, are to have share in the other life, while none 
of those who have not striven here is accounted worthy 
of the resurrection from the dead, it is evident that what 
exists in this world for the purposes of birth, will not 
exist in the other world. For God creates nothing super¬ 
fluous, neither is anything made by Him in vain. The 
Sadducees should have seen the consequences of their 
supposition that each man would receive back his wife. 


1 Isa. iv. 1. 
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There would again in the other world be procreation of 
children and child-birth and death. And if so, disease as 
well. If birth, also infancy, and advance from infancy to 
fully articulate speech, and then to reasoned language, 
and in the attainment of language to vice, and possibly 
again to virtue, so rarely found in the few who seek it. 
What could be more futile than this ? It would be better 
that there were no resurrection than that there should be 
such a resurrection as the Sadducees supposed, imagining 
it to be a consequence of the resurrection that each would 
receive back his own wife. From that each of the results 
I have named would follow. If then it is for a new world 
that we hope, as Isaiah termed it, A new heaven and a new 
earth, 1 or, as is written in the Gospel, The cup of the new 
covenant, 2 made I suppose, from the new vine, then all 
things in the new life must be greatly different and in 
reality blessed. 

And just as it follows, as our discussion made clear, 
from there being wife and husband that there will be 
children of fathers and brothers of brethren and mothers 
of children, so perhaps may it not follow from there 
being no wife or husband that there will no longer be 
father or mother or any brothers one of another, possibly 
not only as regards new relationships but even as regards 
those of the past ? No memory will remain in the other 
world of our family according to the flesh among those 
who have the blessedness to hear, Remember ye not the 
former tilings, neither consider the things of old. Behold 
I make all things new. s Accordingly in the world to 
come Haran will not be called Abraham’s father, nor 
Abraham the father of Ishmael or of Keturah’s children, 
nor perhaps even of Isaac. For the old things are passed 


1 Isa. lxvi. 22. 


Luke xxii. 20. 


3 Isa. xliu. IS 19. 
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away. 1 Then shall it be said, Behold, all things are made 
new. 

But whether there be a brother in a sense distinct from 
the brother after the flesh, or a father and son in a sense 
different from the facts of birth, and all this no longer 
through a wife nor by means of the unseemly parts of the 
body, but in a sense corresponding to that in which the 
Saviour is the Son of God, is matter for him to consider 
who is able to make due enquiry into such topics because 
he has received the Spirit that searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God* 2 For my part it is not only 
in regard to these that I accept a different relationship, 
as it were under the same name, in regard I mean to 
brother and father and son and even in regard to wife 
and husband. For in the resurrection of the dead the 
saying is also true that, They neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels in heaven. 3 

True also is the saying in a parable concerning a 
marriage different from marriages on earth. The king¬ 
dom of heaven is likened unto a certain king which made 
a marriage for his son, 4 and so on. Again, Then shall the 
kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins,, which took 
their lamps, 5 and so forth. Thus the king’s son in the 
resurrection of the dead will wed in a marriage which is 
beyond every marriage which eye has seen or ear heard 
or has entered into the heart of man. 6 That holy and 
divine and spiritual marriage is among the words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter. 7 But one may ask 
whether, in similarity to the marriage of the Bridegroom 
in the resurrection of the dead, there are other marriages 


1 2 Cor. v. 17. 2 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

3 Matt. xxii. 30. 4 Ibid ., 2. 

5 Ibid., xxv. 1. e 1 Cor. ii. 9 ; Isa. lxiv. 4. 

7 2 Cor. xii. 4. 
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as well, or whether in the resurrection of the dead only 
the Bridegroom, after doing away with all marriages, is 
to have a marriage, not one in which twain shall be one 
flesh, but one in which it is more right to say that the 
Bridegroom and the Bride shall be one spirit. But take 
care in hearing such expressions that you do not slip into 
acceptance of the mythical theory of aeons, male and 
female, following those who fashion their Syzygics, 1 
which have no sort of evidence in Holy Scripture. 


1 The erv^vyiai were the pairs of neons or personified abstrac* 
tious, ns arranged in the system of the gnostic Valentinus. Cp. 
Tert. Dc Prescript. Hacrct 4*4: Valentinus. . . 1 iniroducit 
plcroma ct acones triginta ; export it autem has Per sycygias, id est 
conjugatioucs qttasdam ’. Cp. Gwatkin, Early Church History, ii. 
37 sqq. 



PART VIII 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

XCIII 

The various elements in a perfect faith. — (Comm, in 

xxxii. 16; Lomm. ii. 425-29; Br. ii. 177-79; B. iv. 
450-53. From the Greek.) 

If we wish to understand who it is that holds the 
faith complete, let us make for illustration a summary 
of those items in belief which save the believer. Let 
us suppose they are in number a hundred. Let us say 
that he who accepts without any doubt the hundred items 
in question, and believes steadfastly in each, holds the 
faith complete. He who falls short, whether it be in any 
number of the saving items in belief, or in steadfastness 
in regard to what he believes, falls short of holding the 
complete faith in exact proportion to the items missing 
in his belief, or to his want of steadfastness in regard to 
the things he believes, all or some of them. For our 
argument it must be granted that in some things a man 
may believe steadfastly, while in others he believes but 
not steadfastly. Certainly it would be granted by general 
agreement that it is impossible to show that he who in a 
single item is imperfect, cannot have steadfastness in 
regard to any. For not every one of those who, to use 
the language of Scripture, are of little faith 1 and have 
not yet acquired steadfastness in regard to what they 
believe, stands removed from such steadfastness by 
exactly the same distance. 


1 Matt. vi. 30, etc. 
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It is clear, as a next step, from the words, According: 
to thy faith be it done unto thee, 1 and, Thy faith hath 
saved thee, 2 that, according: to the award made in the 
righteous judgment of God, a salvation awaits each of us 
that is proportionate to the extent and quality of our 
faith. I suppose here too there is some difference 
among those who are saved, so that the saying, With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again, 3 
applies both to the measure of faith and to the measure of 
the award of salvation that comes from God. He who re¬ 
cognizes the principle in these matters, will see with what 
good reason it is said, as unto men who have not power 
to judge, Judge not, that ye be not judged, 4 and, Judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come. 5 Further, 
since 1 said for illustration that there were a hundred 
saving elements in belief, and that a man who had stead- » 
fast belief in the hundred holds the faith complete, while 
he who fell short in his faith in any of the hundred items 
or in steadfastness in regard to what he believed, failed 
in various degrees to have complete faith, we will for 
clearness sake make the following declaration. 

Believe first of all that there is one God, who created 
all things and set them in order and brought everything 
from non-existence into existence.® We must also be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Christ is Lord, and in all the truth about 
Him regarding His divinity and His humanity. And we 
should believe in the Holy Spirit; and that by virtue of 
our freedom we are punished for our sins and rewarded 
for our good deeds. Suppose now, for the sake of 
argument, that a man who, as it seems, believes in Jesus, 
does not believe that the God of the Law and of the 

1 Matt. ix. 29. 2 Ibid., 22. 

3 Luke vi. 3S. * Matt. vii. 1. 

5 1 Cor. iv. 5. ° Wisdom i. 14. 
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Gospel is one, 1 Whose glory the heavens, as made by Him, 
declare and the firmament sheweth His handiwork,- 
being the product of His hands; this man would fall 
short in the most important particular of the faith. Again 
if a man believed that He who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate visited the world as a holy being of saving power, 
but that He derived His birth not from Mary and the 
Holy Spirit but from Joseph and Mary, he too would 
lack the elements most essential for holding the faith 
complete. Again if a man should accept His divinity, 
but, finding difficulty in His humanity, should believe 
that His life had no human element, and that He never 
became a person ; he too would fall short of the complete 
faith by no inconsiderable measure. Or if, on the other 
hand, he should allow the human elements, but reject the 
personal existence of the Only Begotten and Firstborn 
of all creation, 3 this man also could not say that he held 
the faith complete. So I pray you consider the matter, 
item by item, that we may see how great a thing it is to 
hold the complete faith, steadfastly and without defect. 
Such power has faith when it exists complete in a man’s 
soul that it can remove mountains, 4 whatever the moun¬ 
tains may be. All men have the power to remove the 
mountain pointed out by Jesus, 5 and the things poiuted 
out to him, 6 but whatever is lacking for complete faith is 
lacking also for the power to remove mountains. 

For our purpose I will also make use of another 
illustration. So many men having so much power are 
sufficient to launch the ship into the sea. If the whole 
team fell short by even one member, or one man’s power 

1 The common Gnostic view. 3 Ps. xix. I. 

3 Col. i. 15. 4 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 

5 ‘ This mountain,* Matt. xxi. 21 ; Mark xi. 23. 

13 If tbe text is correct the reference is possibly to the withering 
of the fig-tree. Cp. the passage in Mark referred to. 
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failed, the ship would not be launched. So the complete 
faith resembles many men removing mountains. De¬ 
ficiency of power to remove the mountains is propor¬ 
tionate to the deficiency in the faith of the man who is 
still imperfect in respect of it. Consider if all this 
enquiry have not been profitable to the disciples whose 
feet Jesus washed, to whom He said, regarding them as 
not yet believers—so a man who lias not examined the 
passage would imagine—From henceforth I tell you 
before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass ye 
may believe that I am lie. 1 And then, when the discourse 
is investigated, it shows what virtue there is in the com¬ 
plete faith and that it is rarely found, and that each of us 
falls far short of having complete faith so as to remove 
mountains.® It is no inconsiderable aid to faith in con¬ 
nection with our present subject that the prophets fore¬ 
told the events of Jesus* life, and according to their word 
the events foretold did occur to the Saviour. 3 

XCIV 

Paul criticized the zeal of the Jews as being ' not according 
to ktiowledge. * So may our fear of God , our love , our 
faith , our care for the floor, be * not according to know¬ 
ledge ■.* Indeed knowledge should qualify all our 
virtues .— {Comm, in Efl. ad Rom. viii. 1 ; Lomm. vii. 
192-96. From the Latin.) 

For I bear them witness, he says, that they have a zeal 
for God but not according to knowledge. 4 Although, he 
says, they are entangled in the great and numerous evils 
of their own sin, still they have an inexpressible zeal and 
jealousy for God. And this reason prompts me to 

1 John xiii. 19. = 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 

3 § lxi may be compared with this. 4 Rom. x. 2. 
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entreat God on their behalf, that some day, even at last, 
they may attain to salvation. For they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge. And he makes 
clear in what sense the zeal they have is not according to 
knowledge ; Being ignorant, he says, of God’s righteous¬ 
ness they observe a righteousness of their own. So it is 
not of much advantage to have a zeal for God and not to 
have knowledge in this zeal. The Jews, for example, 
believing themselves to act from a zeal for God, were 
guilty of impiety towards the Son of God, because the 
zeal they had was not according to knowledge. It was 
not like the zeal of Phineas, the son of Eleazar, who with 
zeal according to knowledge slew with one stroke the 
Midianitish woman and the Israelite who was committing 
fornication with her ; 1 or the zeal of Elijah, who said, I 
have been very jealous for the Lord Almighty, because 
the children of Israel have forsaken Thee, have slain Thy 
prophets, and have thrown down Thine altars ; 2 or the 
zeal of Matthias, of whom it is written in the first book 
of the Maccabees that, He was zealous in the law of God 
and his reins trembled and his wrath rose up according 
to judgment. 3 The zeal and jealousy of all these men 
was according to knowledge. But the zeal of the Jews 
was not according to knowledge, because being ignorant 
of the righteousness of God they tried to establish one of 
their own ; tried, that is, to fulfil what seemed righteous¬ 
ness to men, when their duty was to obey rather the 
righteousness of God, which is Christ. 

But now consider whether it be not to them alone that 
this saying, They have a zeal for God but not according 
to knowledge, 4 would appear to be directed. For of 
others also the Apostle may say in like fashion, I bear 


[ 


1 Num. xxv. 7-8. 
3 1 Macc. ii. 24. 


5 1 Kings xis. 10. 
4 Rom. x. 2. 
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them witness that they have a fear of God, but not 
according: to knowledge ; or of others that they have a 
love of God, but not according to knowledge. For 
suppose a man has an affection for God, but is unaware 
that love must be long-suffering, kind, envying not, not 
rash in action, not puffed up, not scheming for advantage, 
not seeking its own 1 —if he lacks these or similar 
qualities in his love and loves God merely in feeling, to 
him too it will be appropriately said, that he has a love 
of God but not according to knowledge. In the same way 
it may be said of another that he has a faith in God, but 
not according to knowledge, if he is unaware that faith 
apart from works is dead, 2 and that faith in God does 
not lie in words alone, which are sometimes learned off 
after they have been put together or written by another, 
but in a spiritual experience like that of the woman who 
said within herself, If I touch the hem of his garment, I 
shall be whole. 3 Thus if a man does not have faith so 
as to make it manifest by his good deeds in whom he 
believes, to him too may it be said that he has faith in 
God but not according to knowledge. Of another it may 
be said that he has chastity before God, but not according 
to knowledge. Another has a care for the poor, but not 
according to knowledge ; all he desires is to have the 
praise of men. Another may be called temperate, but 
not according to knowledge, if he only fasts to be seen 
of men. 4 

So one by one with all our actions, unless we act 
according to knowledge and understanding, it may be 
said that we have the zeal for a good work, but not 
according to knowledge. On this account must we give 
special care to knowledge, lest we should find ourselves 


1 1 Cor. xiii. 4-5. 
3 Matt. ix. 21. 


2 James ii. 20. 
4 Ibid. t vi. 16. 
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in the sorry situation of having our place in faith and yet 
being baulked of faith ; of having a zeal for good things 
and yet falling away from goodness. Would you be 
assured that a man, if he has not knowledge, may grow 
weak in faith ? Hear Paul himself as he says to some, 
Except ye believed in vain. 1 It is the case then that 
those who give no care to knowledge, so as to receive in 
their faith an understanding of the truth as well, have 
believed in vain. The Apostles for instance, perceiving 
there was this distinction between faith merely handed 
on and faith according to knowledge, said to the Saviour, 
Increase our faith. 3 Having already, they mean, the 
faith which is not according to knowledge, may we have 
also the faith which is according to knowledge. So Paul 
bears the Jews witness that they are jealous for God but 
not according to knowledge. Still, because they have in 
some sense a jealousy for God, they give the Apostle 
ground for making entreaty to God in their behalf. For 
it is better to have a zeal for God, albeit not according to 
knowledge, than not to have any at all. He that hath— 
so it is written—to him shall be given, 3 even at the last 
hour, when all Israel shall be saved. 4 But he that hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. 

xcv 

The degrees and consequences of sin. — (Comm, hi Joann, xix. 

14; Lonim. ii. 165-GS; Br. ii. 18-20; B. iv. 313-14. 

From the Greek.) 

Also, with the words, Ye shall die in your sin, s one 
will compare the passage from Ezekiel which runs, The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. 0 For sin is the death of 

1 1 Cor. xv. 2. 2 Luke xvii. 5. 3 Matt. xiii. 12. 

4 Rom. xi. 26. 5 John viii. 21. ° Ezek. xviii. 20. 
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the soul, not, 1 take it, every sin, but the sin which 
John says is unto death. 1 And then one may draw the 
distinction that one sin is the death of the soul and 
another is its infirmity. Perhaps there is even a third, 
the kind of sin which is the soul’s loss. That this is 
sin is evident from the words, What shall a man be 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and destroy, or 
suffer loss of, his soul ? s and also from the text, If any 
man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss. 3 It 
is to those then who shall die in their sins that He says, 

I go away, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in vour 
sin : whither I go, ye cannot come.’ 1 But to Peter he 
says, Whither I go, thou eanst not follow me now ; but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards. 5 For, in the disciple- 
ship of Jesus, a man may not be prepared to follow 
Him at once as He goes away to His Father, yet after¬ 
wards, by treading carefully in His steps, he may follow 
the Master and go close after the Word of God. 

It is probable that, because of the view which we have 
suggested in regard to the final state, a reader will 
dwell upon the words, Whither I go, ye cannot come, 0 
and say iu reply that possibly a man cannot now but 
that he can later. And if there is a present world 7 
and another world to come, they to whom it was said, 
Ye cannot come, during this present world—and long is 
the time still to run for its fulfilment—cannot come 
where Jesus is, that is, where truth and wisdom and 
reason are, for that is where Jesus is. Some I know 
who not only in this present world but also in the world 
to come are under the mastery of their own sin, like 
those of whom the Word says, If he blaspheme against 

1 1 Jolin v. 16. 2 Matt. xvi. 26. R.V. marge ‘soul’ ; text ‘life 1 

3 1 Cor. iii. IS. 4 John viii. 21. s John xiii. 36. 

° John viii. 21. 7 Gal. i. 4. 
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the Holy Spirit, he hath no remission, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come, 1 though even if he 
have it not in the world to come, it does not follow that 
he shall not have it in the worlds that follow after that. 2 

As for Hcracleon, 3 in setting out the passage about 
the Treasury, he makes no comment upon it. But in 
regard to the words, Whither I go ye cannot come, 4 he 
remarks, Being in ignorance and unbelief and sins how 
can they come into a state of incorruption ? Even in 
this point he fails to understand his own opinions. For 
if those who are in ignorance and unbelief and sins 
cannot come into incorruption, how did the Apostles, who 
were once in ignorance and unbelief and sins, come into 
a state of incorruption ? This shows that those who are 
in ignorance and unbelief and sins can come to a state 
of incorruption, if they change, and that such change is 
possible for them. 


XCVI 

We make to ourselves other gods. Such are not idols 
alone but money, pleasure, honour , when we give them 
the first place in our affections.—(fn Lib. Jud. Horn, 
ii. 3 ; Lomm. xi. 230-32 ; B. vii. 475-77. From the 
Latin.) 

We are not then to suppose that, because it is 
evident we do not worship images, therefore these 


1 Matt, xii 32 ; Mark iii. 29 ; Luke xii. 10. The quotation 

agrees mainly with Mark, partly with Matthew. 

3 Eph. ii. 7. Cp. De Prin. III. v. 3. Quibus tesiimoniis {he 
has quoted. Ece. i. 9-10) utrumque simul probalur , quod ct ante 
fuerint scrcula et futura suit postmodum. Also Bigg, Platonists , 
227. ‘ Origen speaks of a vast stretch of cycles reaching onwards 

in almost illimitable extension to the Consummation of All \ 
Throughout, the rise and fall of the soul is possible. § xc. 

3 Cp. § xxxiv. 4 John viii. 21. 
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words 1 have no application to any of us. What each man 
honours before all else, what before all things he admires 
and loves, this for him is God. In a word what before all 
things and above all things God demands of man by His 
commandment, is this; Thou shalt love, it says, the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. 2 God desires in some way to 
secure for Himself these affections in the mind of man, 
and He knows that what a man loves with all his heart 
and with all his soul and with all his might, this for him 
is God. Let each one of us now examine himself and 
silently in his own heart decide, which is the flame of 
love that chiefly and above all else is afire within him ; 
which is the passion that he finds he cherishes more 
keenly than all others. You must yourselves pass judg¬ 
ment on the point and weigh these things in the scales 
of your conscience ; whatever it is that weighs heaviest 
in the balance of your affection, that for you is God. 
But I fear that with very many the love of gold will turn 
the scale, that down will come the weight of covetous¬ 
ness lying heavy in the balance. To such a man it is 
certainly said, Thou canst not serve God and Mammon, 3 
that is covetousness. I fear that in others the love of 
licence and pleasure will weigh so heavy as to sink right 
down to earth ; that in others the passion for worldly 
honour, or the craving for prominence among men, will 
outweigh all else. 

Few indeed I think there are who, on inwardly 
measuring their affections and testing them in unbiassed 
scales, will find that the weight of their love for God 
outbalances all other things that have human interest. 


he. Judges ii. 11-12, 1 The children of Israel . . . served the 
Baalim ; ana toey forsook the Lord, the God of their fathers.’ 
Deut. vi 5. 3 Matt. vi. 24. 
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Of one man I know who held the balance in his own case 
with the closest scrutiny and who, on finding that all his 
inward affections tended in the direction of the love of 
God, declared with full conviction that, Neither death nor 
life nor angels nor powers nor things present nor things 
to come nor height nor depth nor any other creature shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 1 But it is Paul who could 
thus assert that neither things present nor things to 
come nor any other creature can separate him from 
tile love of God. As for ourselves, how I would that 
we could even say that neither gold nor silver, neither 
the pleasures of the flesh nor the glory of the world, 
nor its shortlived transitory honour, no physical allure¬ 
ment, no delight of children or of wife, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God. One thing at least 
would we wish to assert with confidence, that neither the 
love of worldly literature, 2 nor the sophistries of philo¬ 
sophers, nor the tricks of astrologers and the courses of 
the stars as they invent them, nor the occult science that 
passes current through the subtle trickery of the demons, 
nor any craving for clairvoyance secured by unlawful 
means, shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Does not the error of the whole heathen world start 
from this point, that they seek to make gods of the 
things that men desire greatly and give the divine name 
to human vices and passions ? Greedy for money and 
aflame with the lust of covetousness they call Mammon, 
the Syrian divinity, the god of this passion. As lovers 
of licence and pleasure they term Venus the goddess of 
this turbulent vice. Likewise in their other sins they 

1 Rom. viii. 38-9. 2 Cp. § lxxii, supra* 
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make the very passion by which they arc driven their 
C od. Thus it is the Apostle says the same tiling. 
Covetousness, he says, which is idolatry. 1 So you see 
not the mere worship of an idol but the devotion to 
money is accounted idolatry and bondage. So with 
ourselves ; when we are so given over to any vices as to 
love them with all our heart, with all our soul, and with 
all our might, we arc said to be worshippers of idols and 
to have gone after strange gods. 

XCVII 

The sun , moon ai:d stars correspond to Christ , the Church 
and the Saints. These illuminate w, not alt equally but 
each in proportion to his capacity to receive illumination . 
(In Gen. Horn. i. 7; Lomm. viii. 113-15; B. vi. 
8-10. From the Latin.) 

As the sun and the moon are said to be the great lights 
in the firmament of the heaven, 2 so also in us are Christ 
and the Church. And as God set the stars also in the 
firmament, let us see too what stars there are in us, that is 
in the heaven of our heart. Moses is a star within us, 
which lightens and illuminates us by its influence. So 
are Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and Isaiah and Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel and David and Daniel; so all of whom Holy 
Scripture has testified that they pleased God. For just 
as star differeth from star in glory, 3 so does each of the 
saints shed his light on us in proportion to his greatness. 
And just as the sun and moon shed light on our bodies, so 
too are our minds enlightened by Christ and by the 
Church. It is a condition of our being enlightened that 
we be not spiritually blind. The sun and the moon may 


Col. iii. 5. 


2 Gen. i. 16. 
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pour their light on those whose bodily eyes are blind, but 
these have no power to receive their light. In like 
manner Christ bestows His light upon our minds, yet will 
He only give us real illumination if there is no sort of 
spiritual blindness to prevent this. And even if this should 
happen, still the first duty of the blind is to follow Christ, 
addressing Him and crying out, Son of David, have 
mercy upon us. 1 So from Him may they receive their 
sight and be able afterwards to be illuminated by the 
glory of His light. 

Yet are not all who have sight illuminated by Christ in 
equal measure ; each has illumination in proportion as he 
has capacity to receive the power of the light. The 
eyes of our body do not receive the light of the sun in 
equal measure, but the higher the levels to which one 
climbs, the more lofty the view point from which one 
watches the vista of the sunrise, the larger is one's sense 
of the power of the sun’s light and heat. So it is also 
with our spirit; the higher and the further it goes in its 
approach to Christ, the more nearly it exposes itself to 
the glory of His light, the more finely and splendidly is 
it illuminated by His radiance. So He himself says by 
the prophet, Draw near unto me and I will draw near 
unto you, saith the Lord. 2 Again He says, I am a God 
at hand and not a God afar off. 3 Yet we do not all 
come near to Him in like degree, but each in proportion 
to his own attainment. Either we come to Him with the 
multitudes, 4 and he restores us through His parables, 
simply in order that we may not faint through long fast¬ 
ing on the road. Or else we sit ever at His feet, 3 with 
a purpose we never relax, our one interest being to hear 

1 Matt. ix. 27. 2 Zech. i. 3 ; Jas. iv. 8. 

3 Jer. xxiii. 23. LXX. * Cp. £ lxviii. 

5 Luke x. 39. 
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His word, never troubled over much serving but choosing 
the pood part which shall not be taken from us. 
Certainly they who so draw near to Him secure a far 
larger share of His light. But if, like the Apostles, we 
never leave Him at all, but remain always by His side in 
all His afflictions, then does He in secret explain to us 
and open up what He had said to the multitudes, and 
sheds on us His light in greater radiance. And if a man 
be even so advanced as to be able to go up with Him to 
the mount, as Peter and James and John, he shall have 
the illumination not only of the light of Christ but even 
of the very Father’s voice. 

XCVIII 

The raising of Lazarus, Lazarus is with us still. The 
stages of spiritual restoration .— {Comm, in Joann. 
xxviii. 7; Lomm. ii. 321-24; Br. ii. 116-18; B. iv. 
397-98. From the Greek.) 

And when He had thus spoken, He cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot with grave clothes, and his 
face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Loose him and let him go. J Jesus raised His eyes 
upward and was heard before He prayed, and in place of 
a prayer gave thanks, perceiving that the soul of Lazarus 
had entered into his body and needed the strength that 
would come to him from the command of Jesus, in order 
to come forth from the tomb. Therefore, after the 
thanksgiving to His Father, He spoke with a loud voice, 
which gave Lazarus power. Lazarus required the voice 
to be loud, for his hearing was not yet quick to catch the 


John xi. 43 sqq. 
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cry that summoned him from the tomb. And this we 
must regard as an action characteristic of Jesus, that He 
not only prayed that the dead might live, but also cried 
aloud to him, and summoned the man within the cave 
or tomb to come forth. 

We must recognize that there are some Lazaruses 
to-day, people who after intimacy with Jesus have lost 
strength and become dead and remained in the tomb or 
place of the dead, dead amongst the dead. Afterwards 
they have been restored to life by the prayer of Jesus, 
and are summoned by Jesus with a loud voice from the 
tomb to the outer world. He who obeys Him comes 
forth, with the bands that betoken death and result from 
past sin bound about him, his eyes still bandaged, with 
neither sight nor power to walk or to act, by reason of 
the bands of death, until Jesus gives order to those that 
can loose him and let him go. And let every one who 
can say, Do ye seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in 
me ? x endeavour to deserve that Christ should speak to 
him with a loud voice, as He cries aloud to the man who 
after death can move, but not quickly, and therefore 
needs the loud cry of Jesus, Lazarus, come forth. 2 

Consider as in Hades with the shades and the dead, as 
in the place of the dead or in the grave, any one who 
after receiving knowledge of the truth and being 
enlightened, after tasting the heavenly gift and being 
partaker of the Holy Spirit, after tasting the good word 
of God and the powers of the age to come, 3 becomes a 
renegade from Christ and reverts to his heathen life. 
When Jesus in such a case comes to the man’s grave and 
stands outside and prays and is heard in His request that 
there may be power in His voice and words, He cries 


1 2 Cor. siii. 3. 


- John xi. 43. 


3 Heb. vi. 4-5. 
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with a loud voice, summoning forth from the life of 
heathen ways, from the grave and cavern of such ways, 
one He now loves as a friend. Then may a follower of 
Jesus observe how such a man comes forth indeed at the 
voice of Jesus but is still bound and hampered by the 
wrappings of his sins. Because of his repentance, 
because he has heard Jesus’ voice, he is alive. But 
because he has not yet been loosed from the bands of sin 
and is not yet able to step with feet at liberty or even to 
accomplish without restraint the things that are excellent, 
he is bound foot and hand in the bands that are the grave 
clothes of dead bodies. A man in such a state, by reason 
of the deadness in him, in addition to bands on his hands 
and feet, has his sight also veiled and wrapped in 
ignorance. Then the man—since Jesus wishes him not 
merely to live and remain in the grave—comes to the 
exit of the grave, still, as was said, in the bands that 
restrain his life. Because so long as he is in bands he 
cannot come forth from the grave, Jesus says to those 
who can assist him, Loose him and let him go. 1 I 
suppose such a man comes from the grave without any 
sort of assent to the doctrine of conversion after sin, and 
still too feeble to live by himself, because his soul’s 
capacities of movement and action and vision are stifled. 
He is still bound feet and hands with grave clothes, and 
his vision is still bandaged with a napkin. But when 
Jesus says to those who can loose him, giving command 
as Christ the Master, Loose him and let him go, and lie 
is loosed feet and hands, and the veil placed upon his 
eyes is removed and taken away, 2 then he goes upon his 
road in such a fashion that he will come at last to be 
himself one of those who sit at meat with Jesus. 3 

1 John xi. 44. c 2 Cor. iii. 14-16. 3 John xii. 2. 
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XCIX 

Christian Fasting, in the spirit and also in the letter.—(In 

Levit. Horn. x. 2 ; Lomm. ix. 371-72 ; B. vi. 444-45. 

From the Latin.) 

So too the Apostle Paul, in his wish to withdraw us 
irom these visible things of earth and to raise our minds 
and thoughts to heavenly things, calls to us and says, If 
then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the things 
that are above, not the things that are upon the earth. 1 
Is he not clearly telling you, Seek not the earthly Jeru¬ 
salem, nor the practices of the law, nor the fast of the 
Jews, but the fast of Christ. For you must approach 
Christ, your High Priest, in a state of fasting, and He is 
not to be sought on earth but in heaven, and through 
Him you must offer sacrifice to God. Shall I now show 
you what kind of fast you should observe ? Fast from all 
sin ; take no food of wickedness; decline the banquet of 
pleasure ; forego the heating wine of luxury. Fast from 
bad deeds; abstain from evil speech; restrain yourself 
from wicked thoughts. Do not touch the stolen bread of 
perverted teaching. Crave not after philosophy’s decep¬ 
tive fare, which will lead you astray from truth. A fast 
of this kind is pleasing to God. But to abstain from 
food which God has created for the faithful to partake of 
with thanksgiving, and to do this in company with men 
who have crucified Christ, cannot be a thing acceptable 
with God. The Pharisees once angrily asked the Lord 
why His disciples did not fast. And He answered them 
that the children of the Bridegroom cannot fast so long as 
the Bridegroom is with them. 2 They then may fast who 


1 Col. iii. 1-2. 


2 Matt. is. 15. 
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have lost the Bridegroom : we, having the Bridegroom 
with us, cannot fast. 

And yet we do not say this for the purpose of slacken¬ 
ing the reins of Christian abstinence. We have our days 
of Lent dedicated to fasting. We have the fourth and 
sixth days of the week.' on which we keep a regular fast. 
The Christian has full liberty to fast at any time, not 
from some punctilious rule but by the virtue of self-con¬ 
trol. How are they to preserve a chastity undefiled, 
unless it rest upon the strict foundation of restraint ? 
How shall they pay attention to Scripture ? How shall 
they be zealous for knowledge and for wisdom ? Must 
not these things come through control of the belly and 
of the appetites ? How is a man to make himself an 
eunuch for the sake of the kingdom of heaven save by 
cutting oft' excess of food and by the practice of helpful 
temperance ? This for Christians is the true way of 
fasting. And there is a second also, sanctioned by 
religion, whose praise is told in the letter of certain 
Apostles. In a certain book we find this apostolic saying; 
Blessed is he that fasteth in order to feed to poor. 1 2 This 
man’s fasting is truly acceptable with God, and indeed 
deservedly so. For he copies Him who laid down His life 
for his brethren. Why do we mix new garments with 
the old rags ? Why pour the new wine into the old 
wineskins ? 3 Old things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are made new, 4 through Christ our Lord, 
to whom be glory and dominion for -ever and ever. 
Amen. 


1 For the already recognized observance of Wednesday and 
Friday see Clem. Al. Strom, vii. 75 and Hort and Mayor’s note. 

Cp. Shepherd of Hennas. Sira. v. iii. 7-8. 

3 Ma:t. ix. 1G—17. 
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Cultivate the field that is within.—(Selceta in Psalmos. 

Lomm. xii. 160-62. From the Latin.) 

Do good ; dwell in the land, and thou shalt feed upon its 
riches. 1 Be not like the parched grass, be not like the 
herb of the field, which soon wither, but hope in the 
Lord, and be doing good, and dwell in the land. What 
is the land He bids us dwell in, if we are doing good ? 
Clearly, if he had meant this land in which we do dwell, 
both those who do good and those who do not are dwel¬ 
lers in that land. It seems an unnecessary command, if 
that land is to be understood. Let us see however if He 
be not perhaps speaking of that land or ground, of which 
it is written that, Some seed fell upon good ground, 
which brought forth fruit, 2 by which ground it appears 
the heart of the hearer is intended. It is in this we are 
bidden to dwell, not, that is, to go wandering away, nor 
to hurry here and there, but to dwell and to settle down 
within the boundaries of our own soul, to give careful 
attention to it, to become the husbandman of it as Noah 
was, to plant in it a vineyard, to cultivate the inward 
soil, to start again on the fallow land of our soul, and not 
to sow among the thorns. This is done when we rid our 
soul of vices, and train rough and boorish ways to the 
gentleness of the imitation of Christ. So we feed at last 
upon the riches of virtue. We cannot suppose it is earthly 
riches we are bidden to seek, for these we are ordered to 
despise and reject. 

So he says, Dwell in the land. This means, Stay con¬ 
tinually with your soul, ever abide there, and cultivate your 
own ground, so that when you start to have abundance 


1 Ps. xxxvii. 3 ; LXX. 


- Matt. xiii. S. 
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of the fruits of righteousness, von may feed upon its 
riches. What is the meaning of feeding upon its riches ? 
It means, Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. And, He that soweth in the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. But He that soweth in the Spirit, shall 
of the Spirit reap eternal life . 1 Now if you dwell in 
your land and sow therein, in the spirit not in the flesh, 
you shall feed upon its riches, like those sheep which are 
said to feed in a green pasture, of which the divine Word 
says, He maketh me to lie down in a green pasture . 2 
Thus it is clear that each of us prepares within himself a 
green pasture, where he is fed by the Lord, as he culti¬ 
vates the fields of his soul. Sowing in the spirit, he 
continually brings them to the fertility of spiritual 
husbandry . 3 


1 Gal. vi. 7-S. 8 Ps. xxiii. 2. 

3 With this passage the leader may compare Marcus Aurelius’ 
frequent reference to the inner ' field ' of seclusion and retirement. 
Meditations iv. 3 ; x. 23 with Kendall's introductiou ; also the 
well known closing words of Voltaire’s Candidc % 1 Mat's it font 
«cultiver noire jar-din 
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tory- and the Martyrs of Palestine. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Hugh Jackson Lawlor, 
D.D., Litt.D., and John Ernest Leonard Oulton, 
B.D. Volume I. Translation. Vol. II. Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix. Each ior. 6d. net. 

The Ascetic Works of St. Basil. Translated into English, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. K. L. Clarke, 
D.D. 12s. 6 d. 

Dionysius the Areopagite: The Divine Names and 
the Mystical Theology. By C. E. Rolt. 7 s . 6 d . 

The Library of Photius. By J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 1 os. 

The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes. By T. W. 
Crafer, D.D. 7 s. 6 d. 

♦The Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome. By the 
Rt. Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, D.D. is. yd. {Out of print.) 
♦Clement of Alexandria: Who is the Rich Man that 
is being saved ? By P. M. Barnard, B.D. is. 9 d. 
*St. Chrysostom: On the Priesthood. ByT. A. Moxon. 

2 s. 6 d. 

The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles. By C. Bigg, 
D.D. Revised by the Right Rev. A. J. Maclean, D.D. 
3*. 6 d. 

♦The Epistle to Diognetus. By the Rt. Rev. L. B* 
Radford, D.D. 2 s. 6d. 

St. Dionysius of Alexandria. By C. L. Feltoe, D.D. 4 s. 
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Translations of Christian Literature ( continued ). 

SERIES I.—GREEK TEXTS (ivntinued). 

♦The Epistle of the Gallican Churches: Lugdunum 
and Vienna. With an Appendix containing Tertullian’s 
Address to Martyrs and the Passion of St. Perpetua. By 
T. II. Bindlkv, D.I>. is. od. 

*St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Catechetical Oration. 

By the Ven. J. II. Srawley, P.D. 2 s. 6J. 

♦St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of St. Macrina. By 
W. K. Lowther Clarke, P.D. is. yd 
Gregory' Thaumaturgus (Origcn the Teacher): the 
Address of Gregory to Origcn, with Origen’s 
Letter to Gregory. By W. Metcalfe, B.D. 3*. 6d. 

[Re-issue. 

♦The Shepherd of Hermas. By C. Taylor, D.D. 2 vols. 
2 s. 6d. each. 

Eusebius: The Proof of the Gospel. By W. J. Fkrrar 
2 vols. sox. (A1?/ sold separately .) 

Hippolytus: Philosophumena. By F. Legge. 2 vols. 
2or. {Not sold separately.) 

The Epistles of St. Ignatius. By the Ven. J. H. 
Srawlky, D.D. 4^. 

*St. Ircnacus: Against the Heresies. By F. R. M. 

Hitchcock, D.D. 2 vols. 2 s. 6 d. each. 

Palladium : The Lausiac History. By W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, D.D. 5 s. 

*St. Polycarp. By B. Jackson, is, 9 d. 

The Dialogue of Palladius concerning the Life of 
Chrysostom. By Herbert Moore. Sr. 6 d. 

Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyptian. 
By A. J. Mason, D.D. 15L 

SERIES IL—LATIN TEXTS. 

St. Augustine on the Spirit and the Letter. By W. J. 

Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 5s. 

Tertullian’s Treatises concerning Prayer, concerning 
Baptism. By A. Souter, D.Litt. 3*. 

Tertullian against Praxeas. By A. Souter, D.Litt. 5r. 
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Translations of Christian Literature ( continued ). 

SERIES II.—LATIN TEXTS {continued). 

Tertullian concerning the Resurrection of the Flesh. 

I3y A. Souter, D.Litt. 12s. 6d. 

Novntian on the Trinity. By H. Moore. 6s. 

St. Augustine: The City of God. By F. R. M. Hitch¬ 
cock, D.D. 3*. [ Re-issue. 

*St. Cyprian: The Lord’s Prayer. By T. H. Bindley, 
D.D. 2 s. 

Alinucius Felix: The Octavius. By J. H. Freese. 3*. 6d. 

^Tertullian: On the Testimony of the Soul and On 
the Prescription of Heretics. By T. H. Bindley, 
D.D. 2 s. 6 d. 

*St. Vincent of Lerins: The Commonitory. By T. H. 
Bindley, D.D. 2 s . 6d. 

St. Bernard: Concerning Grace and Free Will. By 
\Vatkin W. Williams. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Life of Otto: Apostle of Pomerania, 1060-U39. 

By Edo and Herbordus. Translated by Charles H. 
Robinson, D.D. Ss. 6d. 

Anskar, the Apostle of the North, 801-865. By 
Charles H. Robinson, D.D. Translated from the Vita 
Anskarii by Bishop Rimbert, his fellow-missionary and 
successor. 4 s. [Published by S.P.G.] 

Select Epistles of St. Cyprian treating of the 
Episcopate. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
T. A. Lacey, M.A. Sj. 6 d . 

SERIES HI.—LITURGICAL TEXTS. 

Edited by C. L. FELTOE, D.D. 

St. Ambrose: On the Alysteries and on the Sacra¬ 
ments. By T. Thompson, B.D., and J. H. Srawley, 
D.D. 4 j. 6d. 

♦The Apostolic Constitution and Cognate Documents, 
with special reference to their Liturgical elements. 
By De Lacy O’Leary, D.D. is. 9 d. 
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Translations of Christian Literature (continued), 

SERIES III.—LITURGICAL TEXTS (continue,^. 
The Anaphoras of the Ethiopic Liturgy. By J. M. 
Harden, I).I). 7 s. 6 d. 

The Liturgy of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic 
Constitution, commonly called the Clementine 
Liturgy. By R. II. Cressweli, 3^ 

The Pilgrimage of Ethcria. By M. L. McClure. 6s, 
Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer-Book. By the Rt. Rev. J. 

Wordsworth, D.D. 2 s . 6 d , 

The Swedish Rite. By E. E. Velverton. Sj. 6 J. 
Twenty-five Consecration Prayers. With Notes and 
Introduction by Arthur Linton*, ys . 6 J . 

SERIES IV.—ORIENTAL TEXTS. 

The Ethiopic Didascalia. By J. M. Harden, B.D. 95. 
The Apostolic Preaching of Irenaeus (Armenian). By 
J. A. Rorinson, D.D. jj. 6 d , 

SERIES V.—LIVES OF THE CELTIC SAINTS. 
Editfd nv ELEANOR HULL 

St. Malachy of Armagh (St. Bernard). By H. J. 
Lawlor, D.D. 12 s. 

The Latin and Irish Lives of Ciaran. Translated and 
Annotated by R. A. Stewart Macai.ister, Litt.D., F.S.A. 

105 . 

St. Patrick: Life and Works. By N. J. D. White, D.D. 
6 s , 6 d . 

St. David. By A. W. Wade-Evans. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Life of St. Samson of Dol. By Thomas Taylor, 
B.D. $s. 

The Life of St. Gall. By Maud Joynt. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

SERIES VI.—SELECT PASSAGES. 
Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church. 
Vol. I.: to a.d. 313. Vol. II.: a.d. 313-A.n. 461. 
Edited by B. J. Kidd, D.D. Vol. I. Ss . 6 d . Vol. II. 

1 os. 

Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels. By Harold 
Smith, D.D. Vols. I.-V. Each 7s. 6 d. 

SERIES VII. 

Lives of the Serbian Saints. By Voyeslav Yanich, 
D.D., and C. P. Haxkey, M.A. 6j. 6 d . 
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Handbooks of Christian Literature 


The Letters of St. Augustine. By the Rev. Canon 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. ioj. 

The Early Christian Books. A Short Introduction 
to Christian Literature to the Middle of the Second 
Century. By the Rev. W. John Ferrar, M.A. 3s. 6 d. 
The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture. 
A Study in the Literature of the First Five 
Centuries. By G. Duncan Barry, B.D. 4s . 6 d. 

The Eucharistic Office of the Book of Common Prayer. 

By the Rev. Leslie Wright, M.A., B.D. 3*. 6</. 

An Introduction to Ethiopic Christian Literature. By 
J. M. Harden, B.D., LL.D. 55. 

Helps for Students of History 

Edited by C. JOHNSON. M.A.. H. \V. V. TEMPERLEY. 
M.A.. and J. P. WHITNEY. D.D.. D.C.L. 

The Times Educational SuffUtnenl says: “The S.P.CK. has been fortunate in 
securing specialists of high rank for this series.” 

1. Episcopal Registers of England and Wales. By 

R. C. Fowler, B.A., F.S.A. 6 d. 

2. Municipal Records. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., 

LL.D. is. 

3. Medieval Reckonings of Time. By Reginald L. 

Poole, LL.D., Litt.D. 6 d. 

4. The Public Record Office. By C. Johnson, M.A. 6 d. 

5. The Care of Documents. By C. Johnson, M.A. 6 d. 

6. The Logic of History. By C. G. Crump. 8 d. 

7. Documents in the Public Record Office, Dublin. 

By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. 8 d . 

S. The French Wars of Religion. By Arthur A. Tilley, 
M.A. 6 d. 

By Sir A. \V. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

9. The Period of Congresses—I. Introductory. 8 d. 

10. II. Vienna and the Second Peace of Paris, is. 

11. III. Aix-Ia-Chapelle to Verona, is. 

Nos. 9, io, and 11 in one volume, cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

12. Securities of Peace: A Retrospect (1848-1914). 

Paper, 2 s.; cloth, 3s. 
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Helps for Students of History ( continued ). 


13. The French Renaissance. By A. A. Tilley, M.A. 8</. 

14. Hints on the .Study of English Economic History. 

By W. Cunningham, P.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. SJ. 

15. Parish History and Records. By A. Hamilton 

Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. SJ. 

16. A Short Introduction to the Study of Colonial 

History'. By A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Litt. 6 J. 

17. The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts. By 

M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A. Paper, sx.; cloth, 3X. 

18. Ecclesiastical Records. By the Rev. Claude Jenkins, 

M.A., Librarian of Lambeth Palace, ix. 9*/. 

19. An Introduction to the History of American 

Diplomacy. By Carl Russell Fish, Ph.D. is . 

20. Hints on Translation from Latin into English. 

By Alexander Souter, D.Litt. 6 J . 

21. Hints on the Study of Latin (a.D. 125-750). By 

Alexander Souter, D.Litt. SJ. 

22 . Report of the Historical MSS. Commission. By 

R. A. Roberts, F.R.Hist.S. 2 s . 6 J . 

23. A Guide to Franciscan Studies. By A. G. Little. 

ij. 6 J. 

24. A Guide to the History of Education. By John 

William Adamson. SJ. 

25. Introduction to the Study of Russian History. 

By W. F. Reddaway. 6 J . 

26. Monuments of English Municipal Life. By \V. 

Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. ix. 

27. La Guyenne Pendant la Domination Anglaise, 

1152 - 1453 . Par Charles Bemont. is. 4 J. 

2S. The Historical Criticism of Documents. By R. L. 
Marshall, M.A., LL.D. ix. $J. 

29. The French Revolution. By G. P. Gooch. SJ. 

30. Seals. By H. S. Kingsford. ix. 3<f. 

31. A Student’s Guide to the Manuscripts of the British 

Museum. By Julius P. Gilson, M.A. ix. 


Helps for Students of History ( continued ). 


32. A Short Guide to some Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. By R. H. Murray, 
Litt.I). ix. 9 d. 

33 " 3 S- Ireland. No. 33, 1494-1603; No. 34, 1603-1714; 
No. 35, 1714-1829. By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. Each, 
ix. Nos. 33-35 in one volume, 3X. 6 d. 

36. Coins and Medals. ByG. F. Hill, M.A., F.B.A. ix. 6 d. 

37. The Latin Orient. By \V. Miller, M.A. ix. 6 d. 

3S. The Turkish Restoration in Greece, 1718-1797. 
By William Miller, M.A. ix. 3*/. 

39. Sources for the History of Roman Catholics in 

England, Ireland and Scotland, 1533-1795. By 
John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. ix. 3*/. 

40. English Time Books.—Vol. I. English Regnal 

Years and Titles, Hand-lists, Easter Dates, etc. 
Compiled by J. E. W. Wallis, M.A. 4X. 

41. Knights of Malta, 1523-1798. By R. Cohen. 2X. 

42. Records for the Early History of South Africa. By 

C. Graham Botha, ix. 

43. The Western Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library. 

By H. H. E. Craster, D.Litt. ix. 3^. 

44. Geographical Factors. By H. J. Fleure. 6 d. 

45. The Colonial Entry Books. A Brief Guide to the 

Colonial Records in the Public Record Office 
before 1696. By C. S. S. Higham, M.A. ix. 6 d . 

46. The University Library, Cambridge. By H. Gidney 

Aldis, M.A. 6 d. 

47. A Students* Guide to the Manuscripts relating to 

English History in the Seventeenth Century in 
the Bodleian Library. By G. Davies, ix. 

48. History and Ethnology. By W. R. H. Rivers, M.D., 

LL.D., F.R.S. 6 d. 

49. Some Aspects of Boundary Settlement at the 

Peace Conference. By Alan G. Ogilvie, B.Sc. 6 d. 

50. The Mechanical Processes of the Historian. By 

Charles Johnson, M.A., F.S.A. 6 d . 

51. The Sources for the History of the Council in the 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
E. R. Adair, M.A. 3X. 6 d. 



Texts for Students 


1. Select Passages from Josephus. Tacitus, Suetonius, 

Dio Cassius, illustrative of Christianity in the First 
Century. Arranged by H. J. White, D.D. 3*/. 

2. Selections from Matthew Paris, By C. A. J, Skekl, 

D.Lit. 9 d. 

3. Selections from Giraldus Cambrensis. By C. A. J. 

Skkel, D.Lit. gd. 

4. Libri Sancti Patricii. The Latin Writings of St. 

Patrick, etc. By Newport J. D. White, D.D. 6 d. 

5. A Translation of the Latin Writing's of St. Patrick. 

By Newport J. D. White, D.D. 6 d. 

6. Selections from the Vulgate. 9 J. 

7. The Epistle of St. Clement of Rome. 6d. 

S. Select Extracts from Chronicles and Records re¬ 
lating: to English Towns in the Middle Ages. 
By F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. gd. 

9. The Inscription on the Stele of Mesa. Commonly 
called the Moabite Stone. Translated by the Rev. 
H. F. B. Compston, M.A. 6 d. 

10. The Epistles of St. Ignatius. is. 

11. Christian Inscriptions. By H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. is. 

12. Selections from the ** Historia Rerum Anglicarum” 

of William of Newburgh, ir. 3d. 

13. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. By T. W. 

Crafer, D.D. 4 d. 13A. An English Translation. 3 d. 

14. The Epistle of Barnabas. Edited by T. W. Crafer, 

D.D. 6 d. 14A. An English Translation. 6 d. 

15. The Code of Hammurabi. By P. Handcock, M.A. is. 

16. Selections from the Tell El-Amarna Letters. By 

Percy Handcock, M.A. 4 d. 

17. Select Passages Illustrating Commercial and Diplo¬ 

matic Relations between England and Russia. 
By A. Weiner, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. is. 6 d. 
iS. The Early History of the Slavonic Settlements in 
Dalmatia, Croatia and Serbia. By J. B. Bury. 2 s. 

19. Select Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life in the 

13th and 14th Centuries. By E. G. Roper, B.A. is. 

20. Select Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life in the 

15th Century. By Esther G. Roper, B.A. is. 

Nos. 19 and 20 in one volume, 2 s. 6d. 

21. ltinerarium Regis Ricardi. By M. T. Stead, is. gd. 
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Texts for Students ( continued ). 

22. The Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 

6 d. 

22A. An English Translation of the above. 6 d. 

23. Extracts Illustrating Sports and Pastimes in the 

Middle Ages. By E. L. Guilford, M.A. is. get. 

24. Babylonian Flood Stories. 25. Babylonian Peni¬ 

tential Psalms. By P. Handcock, M.A. 6 d. each. 

26. The Hymn of Cleanthes. Translated with Introduction 

and Notes by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 6 d. 

27. The Foundations of Modern Ireland. The Civil 

Policy of Henry VIII. and the Reformation. By 
Constantia Maxwell, M.A. is. 6 d. 

28. Selections from the Qur’an. Arranged by H. U. 

Weitbrecht Stanton, M.D., D.D. is. 

29. The Tome of Pope Leo the Great. Latin Text with 

Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by E. H. 
Blakeney, M.A. is .; duxeen boards, is. 6 d. 

30. The Book of Amos. Hebrew Text edited by Theodore 

H. Robinson, M.A., D.D. 2s. 6 d. 

31. Sukkah. (A Critical Hebrew Text.) By A. W. 

Greenup, D.D. 2 s. 6d. 

32. Readings from the Apocrypha. Selected and 

Annotated by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. is .; cloth, it. 6 d. 
33 English Social Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
* Illustrated from Contemporary Sources. By M. D. 

34. George. Each is. 6 d. In one vol., cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

35. Texts Illustrating Ancient Ruler-Worship. Edited 

by C. Lattey, S.J., M.A. 6 d. 

35A. An English Translation of the above. 6 d. 

36. Select Passages Illustrative of Neoplatonism. 

Greek edition. Edited by E. R. Dodds, B.A. 4s. 6 d. 

37. Traders in East and West. Some Aspects of Trade 

in the 17th and iSth Centuries. By Florence L. 
Bowman and Esther G. Roper. 2 s. 

3S. Travellers and Travelling in the Middle Ages. By 
E. L. Guilford, M.A. 2 s. 

39. St. Augustine: De Fide et Symbolo. Edited by 

Harold Smith, D.D. 2 s. 6 d. 

40. God and His Works. Being Selections from Part I. 

of the “Summa Theologica " of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Arranged, with an Introduction, by A. G. Hebert, 
M.A. Paper cover, 2 s. 6 d. Duxeen boards, 3*. 6 d. net. 
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Texts Jot Students (continued). 

41. Village Life in the Fifteenth Century. Illustrated 

from Contemporary Sources by 11 . M. Duncan and 
\Y. ]. Haward, y. i'J. net. 

42. The Book of Ruth. The Hebrew Text with Gram¬ 

matical Notes and Vocabulary by A. R. S. Kennedy, 

D. D. 2s. tJ. net. 

43 - Cyprian Dc Unitate Ecclcsicu. The Katin text, 
’ translated, with an Introduction and Brief Notes, by 

E. H. Blakexey, M.A. 1 s. 6J. net. 


The Bede Histories. 

Edited by MISS H. L. POWELL, St. Mary's College, 
Lancaster Gate. 

SERIES III. 

History' °f the People of England. By Alice Drayton 
Greenwood, F.R.Hist.Soc. With many Maps and 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I. 55 n.c. to a.d. 1485. 7 s. 6d. 

II is t cry says : " Th- boot is characterised by a general accuracy of detail.*' 

Tkt Birmin'kan* Test sax's: “ A characteristic of the book is the detailed account 
given of the people's social and economic condition, their occupations and recreations 
both in town and country." 

Vol. II. 14S5-16SS. 7 s.6d. 

Histfrj ta ys: ** Invaluable to the highest forms of schools and to undergraduates. 
. . One has the sense that everything is there which is wanted ... a most useful instru¬ 
ment of leaching, nol less to the teacher than the taught.” 

The Sfectalor says: “A readable and well-planned book by a competent scholar." 

Vol. III. 16S9-1S34. 7 s. 6 d. 

The TimesLiterary Su/fitment says: " Fully maintains the high standard of the 
earlier volumes . . . should be of great value to the young University student. The 
fac<s are accurate, well co-ordinated and clearly set forth. . . . The ninps, illustrations 
and reproductions arc numerous and excellent." 

SERIES II. 

History of the People of England from the Earliest 
Times to 1066. By Adeline I. Russell, M.A. 
With 122 Illustrations and S Maps. Vol. I. 2 s. 6d. 

[ Tkt Ant volume of a junior series. With over loo illustrations and 303 faxes it 
is splendid value /or money-.] 

The Ttaekers Times Kays: "... Presented in a most attractive form. The out¬ 
line is 1 rightly written. . . . Incidents and quotations are taken, where possible, from 
contemporary authorities. Illustrations are very plentiful." 

Tkt Journal ef Education says: "Scholarly, well-balanced and thoroughly inter- 
estmg.” 
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Studies in Church History 

Richard Fiaxter. Puritan and Mystic. By A. R. Ladell, 
M.A. Preface by W. H. Fkere, D.D., Bishop of 
Truro. 5/. net. 

The Dominican Order in England before the Reforma¬ 
tion. By Beryl E. R. Formoy, M.A. 6 s. 

The Cathedral Church of Hereford: Its History and 
Constitution. By Arthur Thomas Bannister, 
M.A. 7s. 6 d. 

The Christian Church in the Epistles of St. Jerome. 

By L. Hughes, M.A., D.D. 45. 6d. 

The Prelude to the Reformation. By the Rev. R. S. 
Arrowsmith. Ss. 

The Albigensian Heresy. By H. J. Warner, B.D. 3*. 6 d. 
The Early Franciscans and Jesuits. A Study in 
Contrasts. By Arthur S. B. Freer, M.A. 6s. 
Some Eighteenth-Century Churchmen: Glimpses of 
English Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
By G. Lacey May, M.A. With Illustrations. 9 s. 
Christian Monasticism in Egypt to the Close of the 
Fourth Century. By W. H. Mackean, D.D. Sr. 
The Venerable Bede. His Life and Writings. By the 
Rt. Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. With Illustrations, ior. 
The Reformation in Ireland. A Study of Ecclesiastical 
Legislation. By H. Holloway, M.A. 7 s. 6d. 

The Emperor Julian. An Essay on His Relations with 
the Christian Religion. By Edward J. Martin, 
B.D. 3 r. 6 d. 

The Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon Times; 
The Cultus of St. Peter and St. Paul, and other 
Addresses. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. 
With two Illustrations. 7 s. 6 d. 

Essays Liturgical and Historical. By J. Wickham Legg, 
D.Litt., F.S.A. sr. 

French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 5*. 

An Abbot of Vezelay. By Rose Graham, F.R.Hist.S. 

With eight Illustrations. 3 r. 6d. 

The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of 
St. Albans. By Claude Jenkins, M.A. 3 r. 6 d, 
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The Historic Monuments of England 


Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. M.A. (Cantab.). Hon. 
D.Litt. (Durham), F.S.A., Professor of Mediaeval History 
in the University of Leeds. 

The Cathedral Churches of England. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. (l)urham), F.S.A. 
With copious Illustrations. Sr. 6 d, net. 

Parish Church Architecture. By E. Tyrrell Green. 
With 64 Illustrations, chiefly from drawings by the 
Author, and a Map. Sr. 6 d. net. 

English Monumental Sculpture since the Renaissance. 
By Katharine A. Esdaile. With many Illustrations. 
ior. Od. net. 

The Painted Glass of York. An Account of the Mediaeval 
Glass of the Minster and the Parish Churches. By 
the Rev. F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian of the 
Dean and Chapter Library, York. With a Preface by 
W. Foxley Norris, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
With four coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
12 s. 6d. net. 

English Mediaeval Painted Glass. By J. D. Le 
Couteur. With about 50 Illustrations. Sr. 6 d. net. 

Sundials. Incised Dials and Mass-Clocks. A Study 
of the Time-Markers of Mediaeval Churches, contain¬ 
ing Descriptions, Photographs, Diagrams, and Analysis 
of Dials, chiefly in Hampshire, but also in various 
other counties. By Arthur Rorert Green, M.R.C.S. 
(England), L.R.CP. (London), ior. 6 d. net. 

French Church Architecture. By E. Tyrrell Green. 
With about 70 Illustrations, ior. 6 d. net. 

Baptismal Fonts. Classified and Illustrated. By E. 
Tyrrell Green. With over 100 Illustrations. lor. 6 d. 
net. 
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